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SONNET. 


BY THE LATE PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON. 





I THOUGHT that I was happy yesterday; 

For tho apart, we still were soul to soul, 

So joined by infinite Love’s supreme control; 
And happy Spring danced with us on our way. 
But now the brooding sky has turned to gray, 

And heavily the clouds across it roll; 

Oh, to what awful, unconjectured goal 
Are our feet tending, my beloved one, say! 

I dare not speak—dare hardly think of Love ; 

I am as one who, not being dead, yet hears - 
A sound of lamentation round his bed— 

Feels falling on his face his friend’s hot tears, 
And,.tho he struggles madly, cannet move, 

Or.say one word to prove he.is not dead, 
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HATTERAS. 


BY JOHN H. BONER, 








A SULPHUROUS sunset illumines the water’s commotion 
Where never a wave has outrun the tempestuous doom 
Of the turbulent flood of the lair of the storms of the 

ocean, 
And crest answers crest with a signal of mutinous spume — 
\ sunset of sulphurous hue on the waters abhorrent 
That plunge to the north and the south and the cast 
and the west, 
And leap to the sinister light from their furious torrent 
\s if they would fain break the spell of their torment and 
rest. 
In the vitreous gleam of the sky with the darkness impend- 
ing 
‘rhe billows that bowl to the lash of the wind and the tide 
Break up with intolerant force and imfuriate rending 
Of limits rebound and rebound by the spirit defied. 
For the waves they are weary of sinking and rising and fly- 
ing, 
And weary of wind and the rage of the stream of the deep; 
They are weary Of cries of despair and the moans of the dy- 
ing, 
And they long for the peace of a tranquil and passionless 
sleep; 
They are weary of dragging the foam-chains in treacherous 
places, 
Of surge and of swirl and of refluent sweep to the shoals, 
And weary of washing the ghastly and drowning white 
faces 
That float and cry out to the parting and terrified souls. 
But the demon of wreck is their monstrous and merciless 
master, 
And he comes even now from the hot Caribbean afar, 
Where the torrid sun breeds to his spirit a host for disaster 
That lurks for the fall of a night with no moon and no star. 
He has gathered the winds of the tropic and direful torna- 
does . 
That spread devastation by day and destruction by night; 
He has sent for his herald the lightning that girts the Bar- 
badoes, 
And his mantle is thunder and whirlwind the track of his 
flight. 
He tramples the bays and the straits with disdain and with 
frantic 
Delight smites the waters that crouch in his pitiless way 
As he sweeps from the Mexican Gulf to the roaring At- 
lantic, 
Foresignaling storm to the night and the place of his prey. 
From the rack of the sky of the twilight a lessening cres- 
cent 
Sinks into the gathering gloom of the blackness of night, 
And the wandering breakers are lit with a gleam phos- 
phorescent 
As landward they grieve in the glimmer of Hatteras Light— 
A glimmer that tracks a lone ship which is toiling and 
beating 
Away from the tempest impending but hopeless to flee— 
From the demon that comes with a luminous flame fora 
greeting 
And wings that uncover the maw of the ravenous sea. 
And the waves that are weary of wreck and destruction are 
maddened. 
They rise to the call of the trumpeting hurricane king: 
They race to salute him in frenzy as if they were gladdened 
At sound of his voice and the swoop of hisslumberless 


wing. 
In the vortex of tempest the tragedy wild is completed. 
At midnight the sky is unclouded and brilliant with stars; 
To the fathomless thousands a hundred more dead sink un- 
sheeted, 
And the ship rent and mastless is crashing on Hatteras 
bars. - 
New York Crry, 





BY PROF, GEORGE R. CROOKS, D.D. 


THE proceedings of the Methodist Ecumenical Council, | 


now in session at Washington, derive great interest from 
their relations to the union of the Churches. The desire for 
a complete unity was expressed very strongly on Friday, 
October 9th, especially by the representatives of English 
Methodism. The fact of the union of all of the Metho- 


dists of Canada in one body, and the happy results of their | 


coming together, have made a decided impression upon 
their brethren of the United States and Great Britain. 
The separations of former years have in no case been oc- 


casioned by doctrinal disagreement. The New Connexion | 


Methodists of England went off on the question of lay 
delegation; the Primitives, also 
the question of open-air, or camp meetings; the 
United Methodist Free churches seceded, as late as 1849, 


| because, as they believed, there was a despotic restraint 
| imposed by the British Conference on the exercise of the 
| right of free speech. Without pronouncing upon the 
| merits of the controversies which separated brethren of 
| the same faith from one another, we may say that the 


causes of separation, great as they may have seemed at 
the moment, were wholly inadequate, and that re-union 
ought not to be very difficult. But the difficulties are 
great, far greater than appears on the surface. There is 
the natural difficulty arising from the habit of separate 


| action, and the change of methods which must follow the 


| merging of several bodies into one. Diversities of usage 
| must be harmonized, and the relative importance of 





leaders estimated over again. But the greatest difficulty 
is a veiled one. Political questions strike far 
deeper roots in England than in America. They 
touch the very constitution of civil society, as our 
political questions did prior to 1860. There are 
two Englands, the one holding that Privilege, and 
its consequence, privileged classes, are essential 
to the good order of society; the other that Privi- 
lege is a violation.of fundamental rights, and should be 
done away in Church and State. The conservation of 
the old England, so dear to the imaginations of many, or 
the moving forward in the creation of the new England, 
which is ever shaping itself out of modern ideas, very 
evenly divides the nation. The electors swing from one 
to the other side. When frightened by over much prog- 
ress, they call a halt, and go over to Conservatism; anon, 
they call Liberalism into power again, and make further 
advances in the equalization of ecclesiastical and political 
rights. 

The Churches are in this struggle as much as the politi- 
cal parties. As a rule, the Dissenters are Liberals, 
the State Churchmen Conservatives. The Wesleyans 
affirm themselves to be Nonconformists, but not Dis- 
senters. They have tried, for several generations, to hold 
a neutral political position, believing that, in such a po- 
sition, they will preserve and exercise the highest degree 
of spiritual power. Practically the Wesleyan body has 
-been Conservative rather than Liberal. The minor Eng- 
lish Methodist bodies are decidedly Liberal in political 
sympathies. The union of all the Methodisms of Great 
Britain in one Church will add mightily to the power 
of Liberalism. Indeed, I do not see what is then to 
prevent Methodism from being identified with Dir- 
sent. ; 

Many Conservative English Methodists have the pene- 
tration to see that this, or some such result, will be likely 
to follow the union of the followers of Wesley in one 
Church. It is not a pleasant result for them to contem- 
plate; and that they should shrink from it is, from their 
point of view, both reasonable and natural. Still the 
movement toward union goes on in spite of their fears, 
and’ with ever accumulating force. The final result no 
one who carefully stiidies social forces can, for a moment, 
doubt. In this situation the best advice to be given to all 
who are outside of British Methodism is: ‘‘ Hands. off!” 
Such a union as is desired by many cannot be coerced, 
and can never be accomplished by argumentation. 
Strong internal impulses only can create it, and in this 
case they must be impulses of a spiritual kind. Wehave 
called these difficulties veiled; they are felt more than 
they are acknowledged, but they are none the less un- 
derstood. 

The difficulties in the way of the union of Methodists 
in America are far more serious than those which Eng- 
lish Methodists must encounter, We have to deal with 


of England, on | 











their magnitude appalls us; yet we, too, may have hope, 
for God reigns! 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
— + > - —- 


THE CHURCH OF THE FUTURE. 


BY J. M. BUCKLEY, D.D., LL.D. 





From the view point of the time of our Lerd’s ascen- 
sion, the Church of the immediate future consisted of the 
churches named and characterized in the New Testament. 
From that we learn that in many respects they had de- 
parted from both the spirit andthe letter of the faith once 
delivered to the saints. Of the seven churches, only 
Smyrna and Philadelphia escaped sharp rebuke. 

In a more extended view from the same point, the 
Church of the future is revealed in alliance with the Ro- 
man Empire under the domination of the unconverted 
and unbaptized Constantine, who subdued the nations to 
the nominal acceptance of Christianity. The ‘‘ Church of 
the Future” then doubtless exhibited to the eye of God, 
as it now does to that of the historian, the vaulting ambi- 
tion of the Roman bishop, and his conflicts with the Pa- 
triarch of Constantinople, culminating in the separation 
of the Latin and Greek Churches. 

A little later the world is startled by the conflict be- 
tween the cross and the crescent, in which the fairest 
portion of the Eastern world, grown effeminate through 
luxury and corruption, is wrested from hands unworthy 
to hold it. If we leave the Greek, which has been unaf- 
fected by the changes in Western Europe and in the rest 
of the Christian world, and fix the eye upon the Roman 
Church exclusively, the fifteenth century shows all the 
abuses which had been brought in to maintain and in- 
crease the power of the papacy. A sudden trem- 
bling shakes the ground beneath this vast prison 
for the human mind, within which the population of 
Western Europe and its colonies were employed in ob- 
serving and enacting ceaseless pageants, threatened with 
excommunication and eternal damnation if it dared to 
look curiously over the battlements; and, preceded by 
indications which instruct those who have come after it, 
but were not understood by: those who preceded it, the 
Reformation like an earthquake shakes off the papal 
yoke from Scandinavia, Germany, Holland, Switzerland 
and the British Empire, leaving Italy, France, Austria, 
Spain and Portugal comparatively undisturbed. 

The natural working of the principle of private judg- 
ment modified the fragmentary organizations which sur_ 
vived the wrench from Rome into a variety of forms, 
such as the Church of England, the established Churches 
of Scotland and Ireland, and of the Cantons of Switzer- 
land which were under the influence of John Calvin and 
other Protestant leaders. The different nations in which 
Lutheranism prevailed, tho analogous in their leading 
principles, adopted views and methods peculiar to them- 
selves; while the Baptists and Congregationalists, carry- 
ing independency to the last extent, made all power to 
repose in the separate congregations. Wherever govern- 
ment existed, and its power could be felt, these same 
principles of private judgment caused contention, the 
weaker party seceded and a new sect was the result. 

Hence we see that the Church of the present has always, 
until this 20th day of October, 1891, been the ‘‘ Church of 
the future”; even as the Church of the present while we 
speak is swallowed by the insatiable and changeless past. 

The future of the Church must be elucidated by an 
analysis of what it is, with a proper allowance for what 

may be called the cataclysmic interference of divine 
Providence. 

Divine Providence cannot be reduced entirely to 
natural and effect, even if natural be understood 
to include the preaching of the Gospel, and the operations 
of the Spirit in the conversion of human souls. Altho 
miraculous providences are not expected the possibility 
of the interference of divine Providence, in addition to 
the evolution of existing forces, must be recognized as a 
real, tho incalculable, element in the overthrow of false 
religions, and the introduction of great changes in politi- 
cal and ecclesiastical structures. 

Yet as ordinary laws at once begin to modify the 
effects of earthquakes, tempests or volcanic eruptions 
in the natural world, so human intelligence and 
energy and the ordinary operations of the Holy 
Spirit at once proceed to assimilate, reduce or en- 

large the results of great providences, Hence we 
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must restrict ourselves to an 5 satel of snail ten- 
dencies, and show if possible in what they will culmi- 
nate. This requires us to analyze recent:modifications of 
the visible Church, and to estimate the direction and force 
of the causes now at work, 


The Church of to-day was the « @hurch of the fu- 


ture” one hundred and fifty yearsago. Since that time 
many and great changes have taken place. 

Ostensibly unity of doctrine exists in all Protestant 
sects, upon the deity of Christ, the depravity of man, 
spiritual regeneration, and the fact that the death of 
Christ has a vital and unparalleled relation to the forgive- 
ness of sins. 

In eschatology there are differences of opinion; but 
still the great multitude of both clergy and laity of all the 
Churches accept the doctrine that life is a probation, 
and theirreversible rewards and judgments are to be dis- 
tributed at the last day. Great similarity exists in 
the prayers and hymns of all branches of the Church, 
and general agreement in the directions given to earnest 
inquirers. These are favorable aspects. 

From a moral point of view, candor requires it to be 
said that honesty is not maintained as it should be among 
Christians. So many have been the dishonest failures 
and defalcations, so widespread are the“adulterations of 
manufactured articles, so many customs which cannot 
be justified by morality, much less by the Golden Rule, 
have arisen that a feeling is general that a profession of 
Christianity furnishes no guarantee, and but a weaken- 
ing presumption that there will not be an attempt to take 
undue advantage. Self-denial, which in former years 
occupied so prominent a place in every scheme of holy 
living, receives comparatively little attention either in 
precept or practice. 

Extravagance is noticeable in most Christian denomi- 
nations in modes of living and entertainments, and has 
made such inroads that the social life of many of the 
churches is not to be distinguished from worldly society. 
And their members who are not able to indulge in such 
extravagances, or are not willing to do so, are made to 
feel their isolation within the church even more keenly 
than without. Under these circumstances, in an effort 
to live beyond their ability, multitudes of Christians not 
only lose the grace of God, but pierce themselves through 
with many sorrows, and their means of usefulness are 
cut off by the loss of time, thought, work and money ex- 
pended in making provision for the flesh to fulfill the lusts 
thereof, 

The Church, with here and there an exception, has re- 
linquished the Sabbath in large part to the world. -In 
Scotland the sentiment and practices of the people have 
changed for the worse, and in England, after improving 
they have deteriorated; while in the United States, as the 
result of immigration, the influence of luxury and the 
stimulus of sharp competition, it is rapidly degenerating 
into continental laxity. 

The power of discipline seems to have been almost 
abdicated. Exclusions from the Church for immorality, 
and even investigations, unless the charge be for some 
odious and unpopular crime, are almost as rare as if 
every member were perfect in the sight of God and man. 
As is the case always, the relaxation of morals tends to 
the deterioration of doctrine; so that many ministers in 
all denominations can be found to deny the place of dis- 
cipline, and to obstruct and disparage its administration. 

Spiritually there are many evil tendencies. The power 
of the pulpit in the presentation of truth has sensibly de- 
clined. It is increasingly seldom that convictions are 
attributed to particular sermons. This arises from the 
fact that preaching is not as spiritual; that sin, guilt, 
punishment and the need of regeneration are not preached 
with a clearness, solemnity and earnestness commensurate 
with their vital relation to salvation; and that churches 
are regarded as places af entertainment instead of solemn 
admonition. Revivals appear to be more and more super- 
ficial; conversions not deep; character not changed; con- 
verts tho entering and remaining in the Church, speedily 
returing to their former associates and practices. Nor 
do revivals take hold of intelligent and strong characters 
as formerly. Many churches having considerable finan- 
cial ability, and a large attendance, find themselves so 
destitute of spiritual power that they cannot secure the 
conversion of their own children and the persons who 
regularly attend their services without the aid of evan- 
gelists, who create a great general excitement, and then 
leave a multitude of persons who have asked for prayers 
to ‘be incorporated with a Church which had not the 
moral force to convince them of sin, or lead them to 
Christ. 

Less importance appears to be attached to secret prayer 
and family worship; an ominous fact, which is ascer- 
tained by the absence of the fruits thereof, by observa- 
tion, and by the confession of many nominal Christians. 

The study of the Word of God for private devotion 
and for the mastery of its supreme doctrines, its devout 
and constant use, with the commission of the very words 
to the storehouse of memory, has declined ; and for the 
mastery of its substance has been substituted the knowl- 
edge of what may be called the accidents of the Word. 
Such ignorance exists in many congregations in all the 
Churches that it is difficult to command the attention of 
an audience by the exposition of the deep things of God, 
while the simplest truths are illustrated into weakness. 

A species of Antinomianism is general. Christians 
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sometimes pray and sometimes omit it, attend the house | « 
of God when they feel like it, do in business as others do, |} 


all the time supposing themselves basins ewe 

by trusting in Christ and 
hoping for Heaven. It ig an age also of spiritual eccen- 
tricities and excreseences, which always increase in pro- 
portion to the decline of faith in and practice of the prin- 
ciples of the Gospel. 

The relation of children te the Church has undergone a 
great change. A hundred years ago, speaking generally, 
the children and youth were nothing; now they are ev- 
erything. The fashion is to receive them into the Church 
at the most tender age upon public profession. It must be 
gladly conceded that to admit into the Church children 
who have been trained from the beginning of conscious 
existence to pray, and have been surrounded by holy 
examples and godly influences, is full of promise ; but 
merely to receive after they have, perhaps, risen for 
prayers children of worldly or nominal Christians, and 
then leave them to such home influences, to themselves, 
and to the Sabbath-school, is but incorporating the world 
with the Church. 

The great Sunday-school movement of modern times 
has done both good and evil; good in that it has attached 
children in a certain sense of the Church; evil in that it 
has led many to substitute an attendance upon the Sab- 
bath-school for the Church, and tempted indolent par- 
ents to trust the school, with its half-hour of lesson and 
many distractions, to give the children all necessary re- 
ligious and moral instruction. 

The substitution of machinery for the actions which 
spring from spiritual life, presents a portentous contrast 
with the simplicity of the operations of the Church in the 
days of its greatest power. Note the remarks of St. 
James when the Gentiles were first converted. How 
simple was Christianity! How simple was primitive 
Methodism! ‘ Salvation by faith, preceded by repentance 
and followed by holiness”; or, as John Wesley defined it, 
only ‘‘ plain, scriptural religion, guarded by a few pruden- 
tial rules.” Preaching and witnessing of these things 
was sufficient to convert the multitudes. Now the 
Church threatens to become a vast system of wheels 
within wheels, with the minds of the people so centered 
upon the numerous little wheels as to forget to seek for 
the power which moves the great wheel. 

Thus far the pessimist would go with us, indorsing 
each criticism with a lugubrious amen, 

But we have seen but one side of the shield. In all the 
Churches there are many who have not defiled their gar- 
ments, and are giving all diligence to make their calling 
and election sure; and there are numerous tendencies of 
a hopeful character. The genuine sympathy existing be- 
tween different denominations; the spread of temperance 
and total abstinence principles in-all branches of the 
Church; the philanthropic spirit exhibited in the erection 
and support of institutions for the blind, orphans, idiots, 
paupers, and hospitals for the sick and insane; and the 
great liberality of the Christian Church. 

The spread of the revival spirit to denominations which 
were until recently without it, is a fact of great impor- 
tance. The great missionary movements; the influence 
exerted by Christianity upon education; and especially 
the great number of colleges and academies under the 
control of religious societies, where revivals of religion 
are common; the organization of young men for Chris- 
tian work; the activity of Christian women in the pro- 
motion of home and foreign missions, hospital and 
deaconness work, prison and almshouse visitation, tem- 
perance and education; the union of all nations in sym- 
pathy with Christian principles; the increasing influence 
of the Evangelical Alliance; the hatred of the slave trade, 
and the gradual abolition of slavery; the principle of 
arbitration between the nations, which has its root in the 
Golden Rule; the prevalence of peace, and a disposition 
to frown upon war; and the increase of the spirit of 
religious freedom in many parts of the world. 

The power of the voluntary system whereby the dis- 
senting denominations in Great Britain and Ireland, and 
all the Churches of this country, Canada and Australia 
sustain themselves and philanthropic enterprises with a 
liberality surpassing the appropriations made by govern- 
ments for churches united with the State, demonstrates 
that the visible Church rests more securely upon the 
hearts of true believers than it ever did upon the arm of 
power. 

The visible Church tested by the scales of revelation 
and reason, exhibits a great improvement since the time 
of the Council of Trent, 

For a hundred of the past one hundred and fifty years 
Protestantism exhibited continued and rapid advance in 
the sphere of genuine prosperity; but in the last third of 
that period the social and intellectual elements of Church 
life have gained with portentous rapidity upon the spir- 
itual. The words of Jesus: ‘“‘ A man’s life consisteth not 
in the abundance of the things which he possesseth,” have 
been superseded by the use of the Apostle’s declaration: 
‘* Godliness is profitable unto all things, having the prom- 
ise of the life which now is,” in a sense which he never 
meant. 

A recent optimistic writer on the prospects of Christi- 
anity has produced an elaborate work, containing no ref- 
erence to spiritual achievements, or to the moral condi- 
tion of the nominally Christian world. It consists chiefly 
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large parts of Asia and Africa has much to do, and the 
missionary effort of the Churches still more. And upon 
a period also of superficial unity, growing out of a com- 
parative indifference to convictions; and that in this 
seeming prosperity and unity a decline of moral and spir- 
itual power may take place. Judging by the past, mate- 
rial prosperity will continue until worldliness, with its 
attendant vices and resulting heresies, shall so cut the 
branch from the true vine as to destroy its fruit-bearing 
power; alarming the remnant until they shall offer the 
prayer of. Habakkuk with an earnestness not now felt: 
‘*O Lord, revive thy work in the midst of the years; in 
the midst of the years make known: in wrath remember 
mercy.” 

Should this be a correct forecast, the rise of new de- 
nominations, seeking after spiritual piety, may be ex. 
pected. As formerly some of these will wander into ex- 
cesses or distortion, and others consolidate into permanent 
and powerful religious organizations. 

No union of Protestantism and Romanism is possible. 
Their fundamental principles are absolutely unreconcil- 
able, those of Protestantism being the all-sufficiency of 
the Word, and the right of private judgment; while Ro- 
manism demands absolute subjection of the individual 
niind to the visible fabric of which the Pope is the head. 

Turning from the immediate to the ultimate future of 
the Church, we may at once dismiss all fear; for is it not 
written of Jesus, ‘‘ He shall see of the travail of his soul 
and be satisfied”? And does not St. Peter, speaking of 
the time of his second coming, expressly declare that 
‘*The Lord is not slack concerning his promise, as some 
men count slackness; but is long-suffering to us-ward, not 
willing that any should perish, but that all should come 
to repentance.” This is the place of refuge for the gen- 
uine Christian optimist. Whether the coming of Christ 
be delayed or hastened, the motive on the part of Him 
who sent his Son into the world,” not to condemn the 
world, but that the world through him might be saved, 
is to increase the number of the saved; and the same 
words declare that itis through the Church of Jesus 
Christ that men are to be saved. 


whether one denomination flourishes or declines, the 
work of salvation must and does go forward. The ulti- 
mate Church upon the earth will fulfill all the prophecies 
concerning it. Its standard of truth will be God’s Word. 
It will enforce no theory of inspiration, but all its mem- 
bers will believe that its fundamental principles came by 
inspiration of God; and that miraculous displays of his 
infinite attributes attended the revelation. The Church 
will then have a simple yet comprehensive creed. 
Christian views of creation, sin, spiritual renewal, of 
Christ, of human responsibility, duty, privilege, destiny, 
will be so stated as to reveal the essentials of salvation. 
Metaphysical distinctions will be left to those who love 
them and can trace them. 

The rules of the ultimate Church will be few. The 
mania for making new laws for God’s people upon points 
upon which inspiration has not spoken will give place to 
the Christian liberty exhibited by St. James and indorsed 
and illustrated by St. Paul. In it all believers will be 
equal, not intellectually, socially or commercially, but in 
privilege and in spirit caste, and the tyranny of worldly 
aristocracy will be unknown. Cant will disappear. Be- 
lievers will be as careful to use words in their true mean- 
ing upon religion as they are in making business con- 
tracts. The standard of living will be midway between 
asceticism and luxury, and all will joyfully conform to 
it. The servants of God will give as he hath prospered 
them, needing only instruction as to the best modes of 
serving him with their substance. The stratagems and 
appeals to carnal motives will be no longer needed. 
Reason and enthusiasm will modify each other, so that 
knowledge will not be found without zeal, or zeal that is 
not according to knowledge; for God will have put his 
laws into their mind and written them in their hearts. 
The immoral will not seek place in the Church, Disci- 
pline will be helpful to the penitent, but not tolerant to 
the incorrigible. Revivals will mot be needed in the 
Church, but will arise from the united efforts of true be- 
lievers to save sinners. The normal condition of the ulti- 
mate Church will be that of devotion; but while sinners 
remain upon the earth it will, from time to time, accord- 
ing to the indications of God’s Providence and the move- 
ments of his Spirit, gird itself to aggressive movements. 

Science and religion will walk hand in hand; tho, till 
the last, there may be irreligious scientists, and some 
Christians so ignorant or timid as to fear that the increase 
of knowledge in the sphere of Nature necessarily implies 
the destruction of faith in the realm of religion. Social 
questions as such, which in the interval must receive 
more attention than heretofore, will then have disap- 
peared, Christians being governed wholly by the princi- 
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ples of the Gospel; the evils which vex and oppress socie- 


Whatever, therefore, the changes that may take place, 
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ty, so far as they are the result of unchristian principle 
or spirit, will have faded away. The area of sin and of 
selfish competition will have diminished until the rich 
and the poor shall dwell together in unity; the brother of 
low degree rejoicing in that he is exalted, and the rich in 
that he is made low. In that happy time all true believ- 
ers will have the spirit of unity, emphasizing points of 
agreement; and, while true to their convictions upon 
points of disagreement, maintaining unity of the spirit in 
the bonds of peace. 

How shall this glorious result be achieved? The Church 
of to-morrow depends in large measure upon our living 
to-day. All our powers should be applied to discover the 
mind of God. The ideal of abstract purity, reverence, 
zeal, co-operation, catholicity, supremacy, universality 
and spirituality, which we find in the Word, should al- 
ways be held before us as our model, and displayed by us 
for the elevation and guidance of others. Whatever we 
see in the Church of to-day distorted, we should endeavor 
to mold into harmony with the spirit of Christ or elimi- 
nate; whatever is excessive, prune; and defective, to com- 
plete or enlarge. Ever should we be comparing the 
principles of the Gospel with the age in which we live. 
Especially does it devolve upon us to beware of the delu- 
sive theory that the Church of Jesus Christ is to be the 
creature or servant of the age. Alliance with the world 
has ever been the precursor of wickedness. We are to 
sow in the hearts of this generation undoubting faith in 
God’s Word, unselfish devotion to his law. According to 
our teaching and living will future standard-bearers be 
strong towers, or reeds shaken by every wind of doctrine; 
seekers after the unsearchable riches of Christ, ambitious 
only to hear his voice, saying: ‘‘ Well done, good and 
faithful servant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord”; or 
covetous only of the dross which perisheth, and thirsting 
for the applause of men. 

Neither mournfully recalling the past, gazing feebly 
upon a conflicting present, nor paralyzed by an unworthy 
fear of the future, we should concentrate every energy 
of heart and mind upon the perfecting of our individual 
characters and the perfecting and strengthening of the 
Church of the present. Thus our human providence will 
labor together with God’s Providence, to make the Church 
of the future ‘‘a glorious Church, not having spot or 
wrinkle or any such thing, holy and without blemish.” 

“* How wrought I yesterday?’ Small moment now, 
To question with vain tears, or bitter moan, 


Since every word you wrote upon the sands 
Of yesterday hath hardened into stone. 


“* How work to-morrow?’ "Tis a day unborn, 
To scan whose formless features is not granted. 
Ere the new morning dawns, soul, thou mayest wing 
Thy flight beyond to-morrow, disenchanted. 


“* How shall I work to-day?’ O, soul of mine! 
To-day stands on her threshold, girt to lead 
Thy feet to life immortal; strive with fear; 
Deep pitfalls strew the way; take heed! take heed!” 
NEw YORK Clty. 
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THE CHRISTIAN EVOLUTION. 


BY THE REV. JOHN HENRY BARROWS, D.D. 

THE immense and marvelous moral results in which 
men rejoice to-day are the long growths of the Christian 
ages. Inthe sixth century twoscore Christian monks 
with a half-dozen Bibles and Prayer Books landed on the 
heathen shores of Great Britian. They carried with them 
great futures. That little library was the seed of a 
Christianized England. Those men were the precursors of 
Alfred and Wyclif, of Tyndale and Milton; they were the 
harbingers of the day when in English ships sailing from 
London to Melbourne or Canton, Bombay or Alexandria, 
New York or Valparaiso, Constantinople or Yokohama, 
the Bible should be carried to every part of the globe. 

A sail is seen off the rocky coast of New England, a 
prayer is offered on board a storm-driven shallop, a land- 
ing is made on a wintry shore,a psalm is chanted beneath 


the creaking and ice-covered pines. Years pass and other’ 


sails, wafted by the breath of prayer, leave their little 
cargoes of faith and freedom on the perilous coast. 
Forty years go by, and sixty thousands of kindred race 
and purpose fringe with their settlements the North At- 
lantic forests; and then the emigration ceases. How 
small were the beginnings of New England! We read the 
volumes which tell the struggles, the mistakes, the tri- 
umphs, of these brave exiles; and the history seems mea- 
ger and meaningless beside the conflicts of faiths and 
dynasties beyond the sea. But from those sixty thou- 
sand have sprung fifteen millions of the most intelligent 
and influential of our population to-day. They shaped, 
along the lines of self-government, popular education and 
public justice, the future of the most commanding and 
richest nation under the sun. 

It is within bounds to say, that the destinies of man- 
kind were largely wrapped up in the hearts of the Pil- 
grims and Puritans, who planted the seeds and watered 
with tears and blood and prayers the beginnings of our 
North American Christendom. Lowell says: 

‘Next to the fugitives whom Moses led out of Egypt, the 
little shipload of outcasts who landed at Plymouth two 
centuries and a half ago, are destined to influence the future 
of the world.” 


But God’s work in the earth has been the leaven as well 


ries, as the celestial contagion has continued its working, 
it has touched the political relations of men; it has com- 
pelled governments to be less despotic and more humane; 
it has reversed the maxims of ancient , and made 
men, not the appendages and slaves of the State, but the 
recipients of whatever services government might render. 
More than two centuries and a half ago, a Dutch juris- 
consult, Hugo Grotius, a Christian theologian, published 
his book on the ‘‘ Law of War and Peace” which aroused 
Europe to some faint sense of international obligation. 
Governments began to see that treachery and battle and 
conquest did not exhaust the relations which they might 
rightly bear to one another. The light which touched the 
mind of Grotius reached other minds. A body of interna- 
tional laws has come into being; and in recent years the 
conviction has grown that arbitration should take the place 
of the iron-clad and the dynamite gun in settling inter- 
national disputes; and two years ago our National Capital 
witnessed the gathering of men representing seventeen 
nationalities of the New World, reaching from Bering’s 
Sea to the Straits of Magellan, who met to confer in the 
interests of international peace, and were themselves the 
heralds of that coming Congress which the Christian poet 
saw, 

“The Parliament of Man, the Federation of the World.” 

We are continually boasting of our civilization, and 
especially of the enormous progress of science, as tho 
this were independent of the kingdom of Heaven, and, 
indeed, opposed to it. The expanded dominion of science 
is most marvelous; indefinitely and with constantly in- 
creasing ministrations science is blessing mankind; but it 
is not divorcing man from God. It leaves the human 
soul untouched in all its spiritual needs, but awestruck 
with a new wonder as it surveys the majesty and might 
of our Creator. God is greater than ever and nearer than 
ever; and this new knowledge of him is to make greater 
and more reverent men, men who see God everywhere 
and reverence his truth wherever it is discovered. Only 
in the. bounds of Christendom has science any place. 

** Civilization,” says Canon Farrar, ‘‘is only the secu- 
lar name for Christianity.” The mighty moral results, 
with their prophecies of still better things, in which men 
rejoice, are outgrowths of that movement which sprang 
from the Son of God. Some foolish men say: ‘‘ It is the 
nineteenth century; it is modern civilization; it is not 
your boasted Gospel.” But go to Central Asia where the 
Gospel has not penetrated, and there’s no nineteenth cen- 
tury there; there men are still living in the fifth century 
before Christ. Talk about the progress of freedom! The 
line of its progress has followed straight down from Him 
who taught the brotherhood of man and the Fatherhood 
of God. Those truths rang the death knell of slavery in 
the Roman Empire. Feudalism is gone, serfdom is gone. 
The Bible has been an emancipator; its seeds in the minds 
of Wyclif and Huss, of Luther and the Genevan reformers, 
in the minds of Scotch and English Puritans, were wafted 
from the trees under which Jesus taught on the slopes of 
Olivet. 

Among the fiends which have aftlicted humanity, few 
have been more destructive than the idea and habit of 
persecution for opinion’s sake. Intolerance is a mania 
which found no place in the mind of Jesus. His weap- 
ons were “‘ sweet reasonableness and light,” But Rome 
persecuted, and in time the Romanized Church did like- 
wise. The Christian idea of advancing truth by only 
spiritual means has had a modern resurrection. It strug- 
gled into life amid the sturdy burghers of Holland in the 
seventeenth century, who opened their cities to the exiles 
of every priest-ridden land. It found splendid expression 
in that book, far in advance of its age, Milton's ‘* Plea for 
the Liberty of Unlicensed Printing.” Its protesting voice 
came from the lips of Roger Williams, and it smote on 
the English world in the music of Jeremy Taylor’s ‘‘ Lib- 
erty of Prophesying.” John Locke, the philosopher, and 
Lessing, the father of German literature, gave it larger 
area and loftier promise. It builds a monument to-day 
beneath the shadows of St. Peter’s above the ashes of the 
brave Italian philosopher who dared to speak as he 
thought. It has become enshrined in the Constitution of 
the newest of civilized empires—that of Japan, where in 
one city six hundred Japanese students are now gathered 
to study the Word of God, with none to trouble and give 
them fear. And, most wonderful of all, when, a few 
years ago, at the Berlin Conference, more than a dozen 
Powers assembled by their representatives and carved 
the great Free State of Congo out of the huge western 
shoulder of Africa, these Powers, including Russia, Aus- 
tria, and even Turkey, jealously guarded the religious 
liberty of this great new African nationality. Truth has 
an immortal vigor; once planted in the human mind, it 
becomes potent with infinite results, like the molecule 

which science tells us is the seed of the planets; that liv- 
ing something which, infinite ages ago, God placed in 
the fields of ether, and which has since split itself off 
into “‘ constellations, suns and universes.” 

Christianity is not a structure, not a building of man’s 
making, which the destroying forces of Nature are always 
pulling down, but is a Divine organism which God’s in- 
dwelling life is always building up. It puts on new 
forms inevitably. Things eminently useful in one gen- 
eration need to be modified for the next. 

“ God fulfills himself in many ways 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world.” 





as the seed; it has not been merely expansive, it has also 
been intensive and spiritual. Slowly through the centu- 


light, have entered the race. We have a new sense of 
the brotherhood of man; we have grasped new laws and 
powers of science; we have seen, as our fathers did not 
see, the wonderful truths contained in Christ’s parables 
of the seed and the leaven. The theology of this age, in 
order to have a natural expression, must be a missionary 
theology, a preaching theology; it must have in it sim- 
plicity, directness, humanity and breadth. It must be 
far more tolerant, and far less divisive than that of our 
fathers. Ours is a missionary age, and is getting back to 
the simpler conceptions of Christian truth which filled 
the minds of its first teachers. We live in a time which 
has furnished a most vived and complete illustration of 
the theme we have been considering. Think of the hum- 
ble beginnings of modern missions, their feebleness, the 
contempt with which they were regarded, the insignifi- 
cance of their first outward triumphs. But William 
Carey, if he were living to-day, would see the paganisms 
of India largely undermined by Christian thought. If 
the first missionaries to China were now living they 
would see a score of Christian hospitals, hundreds of 
Christian churches, thousands of Christian converts, and 
paganism everywhere thrown on the defensive. A hun- 
dred years ago a heroic missionary from Holland began 
his almost fruitless labors in Southern Africa, among the 
vilest Hottentots. What if he could have read the Chris- 
tian history of Africa which has followed, have seen 
Moffat and Livingstone and Stanley and Gordon, and 
Bishop Hannington, and the Congo Free State, and fifty 
missionary societies attacking the Dark Continent from 
every side! What if Henry Martyn could be in America 
to-day and see the thousands of young men and women 
animated by his-spirit, willing to follow in his footsteps, 
and standing far nearer the consummations for which he 
lived and died. 

It is a great privilege to see how God works in the 
world, and to catch in these bright days of a world-wide 
evangelism, the preluding notes of the coming universal 
harmony. Itis a privilege tosee the majesty that belongs 
to small things, the humble beginnings which are no 
longer small when God is in them. It is aninspiration to 
sacrifice, and an encouragement to hope, to see that 
everything is great which has to do with character and 
with eternity. We gird on the armor anew with 
fresh courage, not only for the world but for ourselves. 
If the seed has been planted, if the celestial truth has 
begun its noiseless transformation in our hearts, if we 
are not determined to thwart God, he will bring it to a 
beautiful and golden perfection. Let us see what there 
was in Jesus of truth, of holiness, of mercy, of benefi- 
cence, and rejoice that all this is to find adequate expres- 
sion in the unfolded life of man, and, if we are his, shall 
have adequate expression in our souls, when at last we 
shall behold him as he is! 


CHICAGY, ILL. 
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UNDER THE EVENING LAMP. 
BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 
POETIC CONTEMPORARIES OF BURNS. 


ONE hundred and thirty-two years have passed since 
the birth of Robert Burns, and ninety-five years since his 
death; and, during all that time, no such poet as he has 
illustrated the literature of Great Britain. Greater poets 
have come and gone in Byron and Wordsworth, Shelley 
and Keats; but, with the exeeption of Byron, no poet 
who was so surely born and not made, who owed so little ° 
to books and so much to himself, and who so absolutely 
followed the bent of his own genius. There was much in 
common between Burns and Byron, in spite of the differ- 
ent ranks in which they were born, and the different 
worlds in which they moved: for each was a man of 
strong understanding, with strong passions, gifted with 
humor, wit, sarcasm, which he used and abused; self- 
willed and impulsive, wild and wayward: a fiery spirit, 
an elemental force, whose cometary course was splendid 
but destructive. Both lived intensely; both loved, suf- 
fered, and were unhappy; and both died nearly at the 
same age, Byron at thirty-seven and Burns at thirty- 
eight. The fame of both was sudden and has been per- 
manent, and the poetic life of both was comprised within 
twelve years. Other parallels between them might be 
made; but as it is not my intention to compare them I 
shall not make these parallels, my present business being: 
to say something about two of the poetic contemporaries 
of Burns. 

The early years of Burns are better known to us than 
those of any other modern poet ; and they are worthy of 
being better known, since they show us as nothing else 
could, the force of the genius which could endure their 
hardships and free itself from their limitations. Sent to 
school when a boy, he learned all that his master, Mur- 
doch, could teach him, which at first was to read English 
tolerably, to write a little, to understand more or less 
the principles of grammar, and later to begin the reading - 
of French. Murdoch loaned him a “ Life of Hannibal”; 
the village blacksmith, ‘‘The Life of Sir William Wal- 
lace”; and frork other persons, at later periods, he ob- 
tained the loan of such: serious classics as Derham’s 
** Physico-Theology,” Ray’s ‘‘Wisdom of God in the 
Works of Creation,” Stackhouse’s “‘ History of the Bible,” 
Taylor’s ‘‘ Scripture Doctrine of Original Sin,” Hervey’s 





New forces, all coming from the one source of life and 


“* Meditations,” and Locke’s ‘‘ Essay on the Human Un- 
derstanding ;’ and such secular classics as ‘‘ The Specta- 
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tor,” Pope's “‘ Homer,” ‘‘ The Works of Pope,” Richard- 
son’s ‘‘ Pamela,” Smollett’s ‘‘ Ferdinand Count Fathom” 
and ‘Peregrine Pickle,” some of the plays of 
Shakespeare, a collection of songs entitled “‘The Lark,” 
and “The Works of Allan Ramsay,” It was from these 


books, to which should be added two or three agricul- | 


tural works, that Burns received his early literary educa- 
tion. They were procured only at intervals, and read 


only when opportunities offered, which was at night, | 


when the work of the day was done, For the work of 
the day had to be done, and the children of the Burns 
family had to do their share of it. They were poor—how 
poor, Gilbert Burns, the brother of Robert, tells us : 

‘“We lived very sparingly. For several years butcher’s 
mat was a stranger in the house, while all the members of 
the family exerted themselves to the utmost of their 
strength, and rather beyond it, in the labors of the farm. 
My brother, at the age of thirteen, assisted in threshing the 
crop of corn, for we had no hired servant. male or female. 
The anguish of mind we felt at our tender years under 
these straits and difficulties was very great. To think of 
our father growing old (for he was now above fifty), broken 
down with the long continued fatigues of his life, with a 
wife and five other children, in a declining state of cireum- 
stances ; these reflections produced in my-brother’s mind 
and mine sensations of the deepest-distress. I doubt not 
but the hard labor and sorrow at this period of his life was 
in a great measure the cause of that depression of spirits 
with which Robert was so often afflicted through his whole 
life afterward.” 

Burns found what relief he could from the hardships of 
his life in reading: but he could not have found much in 
the books of Derham and Ray, or Hervey and Stackhouse, 
which were so precious in the eyes of his grave-minded 
father; so, when he had gone through them in a prefunc- 
tory way, he turned to his song book and his Ramsay, and 
read them over and over. They held, tho he may not 
have guessed it at first, the key of his genius, the lock of 
which he was to discover, as he grew older, in the heart of 
some bonnie, sweet, sonsie lass. Italian rather than Scotch 
in temperament, he was a born lover. His first love was 
a girla year younger than himself, with whom he was 
coupled, according to the country custom, as her partner 
in the labors of the harvest, with whom he used to loiter 
behind in the evening when returning from their labors, 
and for whom his heart used to beat so furiously when he 
looked and fingered over her little hand to pick out the 
cruel nettle-stings and thistles. This girl, Nelly Kilpat- 
rick, the daughter of the blacksmith who had loaned him 
** The Life of Sir William Wallace,” sang sweetly, and 
among her songs there was one which was said to be cont- 
posed by the son of a small laird on a maid of his father’s, 
with whom he was in love. ‘The singing of this song, and 
the love he felt, or supposed he felt, for the singer, was 
the first known poetic inspiration of Burns, who saw no 
reason why he might not rhyme as well as the other coun- 
try lad, for, excepting that he could smear sheep and cut 
peat, his father living in the moorlands, he had no more 
He proceeded, therefore, 
to celebrate his ‘‘Handsome Nell” to the tune of her favor- 
ite reel, ** Jam aman unmarried,” and if his song was 
superior to that which inspired it, the latter must have 
been poor indeed, for, of his seven stanzas, all but two 
lines (which are not remarkable) are utterly commonplace. 
Here are the lines: 


scholar-craft than himself. 


* And there is something in her gait 
Gars ony dress look weel.” 

It would not be difficult to trace the lyrical progress of 
Burns at this period, his memoirs have been written so 
often, and with such fullness; but T shall not attempt it, 
since this progress was by no means a royal one, for 
what with his Nannies, his Tibbies, Peggies, his 
Mysies, his Jennies, the list of his loves is as long as 
that in Cowley’s famous ‘* Chronicle.” 


his 


It was a more 
substantial list, however; for the ladies in Cowley’s ballad 
were shadows, while the lasses in his song were solid 
flesh and blood—the daughters of farmers in the neigh- 
borhood, or, those not responding to his advances, the 
female servants of their fathers, the milk maid, the 
kitchen maid, or what not: for Master Robert was too 
ardent to be choice in selecting his sweethearts. He was 
twenty-four or twenty-five before he wrote a love poem 
which was worthy of his genius. It was his exquisite 
song tg Mary Morrison, which reads as if it came of it- 
self, avithout premeditation, and without labor; a perfect 
song of a perfect kind. 

Buzns was not precocions in the sense that Cowley and 
Pope and Chatterton were precocious; and no poet, how- 
ever great his gifts, could have been precocious within 
the limitations that confined his childhood and youth, 
No man who had not been compelled to earn his bread, 
not now and then, but day after day, month after month, 
year after year, can form any, the least, idea of his life, 
which, in his own powerful words, united the cheerlees 
gloom of a hermit with the unceasing moil of a galley 
slave. It weighed heavily upon, tho it did not entirely 
crush his spirit, which constantly asserted itself in sallies 
of wild humor and gusts of sharp satire; but it was fatal 
while it lasted to the cultivation of his powers, for which, 


however strenuously he might seek it, he had absolutely | 


no leisure. His lines had fallen in hard places, It was 
not until the family removed from Mount Oliphant to 
Lochlea, and he escaped the rigidity of his home life, and 
‘mixed in the little world about him, that he began to 
discover what he was, He caught glimpses of himself in 








the eyes of women, which revealed his capacity for love; 
but a clearer and broader light than they flashed upon 
him was necessary to reveal his capacity for thought; 
women helped him to discover his heart; it remained for 
man to help him discover his understanding. 

Toward the end of his twenty-first year Burns was, if 
not the projector, one of the projectors of the Bachelors’ 
Club at Torbolton. At the first meeting, which was held 
on the evening of November 11th, 1781 (Halloween), he 
was chosen president; and then the club proceeded to de- 
bate a question in which its members were, or might be, 
interested, and which may be roughly described as a con- 
sideration of the qualities which ought to influence a 
young man in his choice of a wife. We may imagine, if 
we care to, the arguments in favor of a girl with a large 
fortune, and a girl with no fortune; but they are not set 
down in the minutes of the Club, which simply state that 
its members found themselves so very happy that they 
resolved to continue to meet once a month. They elected 
new members from time to time, and among them at the 
end of six months was David Sillar, who was the first of 
his poetic contémporaries to enjoy the friendship of 

surns. 

The son of Patrick Sillar, the tenant of a farm at 
Spittleside, about a mile from Torbolton, David was a 
year younger than Robert, and like him was a laborer on 
his father’s farm, and a poet. He sought the acquaint- 
ance of Burns, who was becoming known among his 
neighbors for his social habits, his satirical disposition, 


| and the freedom of his opinions, and was introduced to 


him by his brother Gilbert. There was something strik- 
ing in his appearance at this time; he wore the only tied 
hair in the parish, and at church he wrapped his plaid 
about his shoulders im a particular—which, I suppose, 
means a picturesque—manner. They were friends at once, 
and meeting often on Sunday at church, they strolled off 
between the sermons, not to the inn with their friends and 
lasses, but across the fields, along the banks of the Ayr, 
or into the woods of Stair. There was but one drawback 
to their walks, and that was the womenfolk, meeting 
with whom turned the current of Burns’s mind into new 
channels, and was a deathblow to their conversation. 

Sillar made the acquaintance of Burns when he needed 
manly society of a better sort than was open to him at 
Torbolton. There were men enough there with whom 
he could crack a merry joke, take a social glass, and be 
hail fellow well met; but until he met Sillar no one who 
could understand him, and call out what was best in him. 
There comes a time in the life of every young poet when 
hooks can do no more for him; they have taught him all 
they had to teach, and whatever else there is for him to 
learn he must seek elsewhere. Books may inspire, but 
they cannot mature. The inspiration of Ramsay and 
Ferguson is evident in the early verse of Burns; but I see 
no maturity in anything that he wrote before his ‘ Epis- 
tle to Davie,” which was finished before his twenty-sixth 
birthday. He had written well before, exceedingly well 
in **‘Mary Morrison” and “The Rigs o’ Barley”; but 
he had given no sign that a new and great poet had come, 
a poet who could think as well as feel, and who had 
something to say that was worth the hearing of mankind. 
Without knowing it, he had obeyed the command of Sid- 
ney’s Muse, and had looked in his heart, and written. 

The personal element in this epistle was manly and sin- 
cere, and the philosophical element was clear, strong and 
wise. There was a certain sadness in it, as there is apt 
to be in all personal poetry, but there was no sorrow, and 
no misanthropy. It reminds one of no Scottish or Eng- 
lish poet; and if it reminds one of any poet, it is of the 
Latin Horace, whose sagacious worldly spirit seemed 
to hover at times over his rustic scholar. 

The career of Sillar was a checkered but in the main a 
prosperous one. More averse from manual labor than 
Burns, he started a small school at Commonside near 
Torbolton, but finding that venture unprofitable he re- 
moved to Irvine, and opened a grocer’s shop. He was of 
a canny turn of mind, and might have done well in trade 
if he had resisted his habit of versifying, a habit which 
increased with him after Burns published his first volume 
at Kilmarnock. The success of that little book, which 
was as marked in its way as the success of ‘‘ Childe Har- 
old” a quarter of a century later, was the making of 
Burns, but the marring of several of his countrymen of 
the same rank in life, and among others of his ‘‘ brother 
poet,” who must needs collect and publish ‘‘ Poems by 
David Sillar,” to which he prefaced an Introduction that 
began as follows: 

‘* Mankind in general, but particularly those who have 
had the advantage of a liberal education, may deem it pre- 
sumption in the author, who has been denied that privilege, 
to attempt either instruction or amusement. But however 
necessary a learned education may be in Divinity, Philoso- 
phy, or the Sciences, it is a fact that some of the best Poeti- 
cal Performances amongst us have been composed By illit- 
erate men. Natural genius alone is sufficient to constitute 
a Poet; for, the imperfections in the works of many poeti- 
cal writers, which are ascribed to want of education, may, 
he believes, with more justice, be ascribed to want of genius. 
He leaves every person to judge of his by his writings.” 

The readers of Sillar, so far as he had any, judged his 
genius by his writings, and let them alone—a neglect 
which was a misfortune to him, for what with the ex- 
pense of getting out his book, and his inattention to bus- 
iness he soon becam:> a bankrupt, and was thrown into 
jail for a debt of five pounds, Released at last—how it 





does not appear, but not through assistance from his 
friends, who refused to help him—he returned to his oc- 
cupation as a teacher, and opened a school for the in- 
struction of adult sailors in navigation, a branch of edu- 
cation which proved more remunerative than the wri 

of verse; for the number of his scholars gradually in- 
creased until their tuition yielded him about a hundred 
pounds a year. By strict economy and minding the main 
chances, he continved to prosper as the years went on. 
He married twice, his first wife being a widow of Irvine, 
his-second a maid of Kilmarnock; raised a family of 
children, and inherited property from his brothers, by the 
death of the youngest, William, the farm at Spittleside 
and a considerable sum of money, and by the death of 
the two older ones, Robert and John, what they amassed 
as African merchants. No one knew the amount of the 
fortune he received, for he was close-mouthed; but it was 
so large that he concluded to give up his school, and live 
like a gentleman, ina quiet, unostentatious way. He died 
May 2d, 1830, at theage of seventy. Such was David 
Sillar, the first poetic contemporary of Burns. 


Not long after the death of the head of the family, 
which occurred on February 18th, 1784, the Burns family 
removed to Mossgiel, two or three miles from Lochlea. 
They were as poor as ever; but under their new head, for 
such Robert, as the eldest son was, they were not so 
gloomy as they had been, but, on proper occasions, and 
within the limits of becoming mirth were merry. It is 
well to remember the dead for what they were, but it is 
also well to remember the living for what they are and 
are to be. We owe something to ourselves, and the first, 
if not the greatest, of our debts is to be cheerful, and, so far 
as ave can—happy. The young folk met their kind 
oftener at Mossgiel than at Lochlea, and one of their first 
meetings there was on Fastene’en (Shrovetide) ata rocking, 
a festival which derived its name from the rocks, or dis- 
taffs, which countrywomen in the olden time used for 
spinning, and which they used to take with them when 
they visited their neighbors’ houses, as our grandmothers 
used to take their knitting and sewing. Men and women 
met together at these rockings in the last century in 
Scotland, feasted in their frugal fashion, chatted, laughed, 
and sang songs. At this particular rocking at Mossgiel, 
somebody sang a song which touched the heart of Burns, 
who inquired the name of its writer, which he was told 
was John Lapraik, With the heartiness which was one 
of his most charming qualities, and the desire to make a 
new friend in 2 brother poet, he wrote a rhymed Epistle 
to Lapraik, modeling his lines after a six-line stanza 
which was used by Ramsay and Ferguson, and which he 
had used a few months before in his “‘ Epistle to John 
Rankine,” and ‘‘ Death and Dr. Hornbook.” It lacked 
the gravity and the dignity of the fourteen-line stanza 
which he employed in his ‘‘ Epistle to Davie”: but it was 
equal to his purpose, which was simply to greet Lapraik, 
and express his personal admiration for his verses. What 
strikes one in these Epistles of Burns is the simplicity 
which led him to undervalue his own gifts and overvalue 
the slender talents of his friends, for slender, indeed, they 
were when compared with his brilliant genius. He was 
as modest as generous. Delighted with his poetic greet- 
ing, which was dated April 1st, 1785, Lapraik sent an 
answer by his son, who on arriving at Mossgiel found 
Burns in a field sowing. ‘I’m nosure if I ken the han’,” 
he said, as he took the letter. Then he opened it, and 
seeing whom it was from, he let go the sheet that con- 
tained his grain, and did not discover its loss until he fin- 
ished the letter. At the end of three weeks he wrote 
Lapraik a second Epistle, and on September 13th, a third, 
between which dates the singers met twice, the first time 
at Mauchline race, or Mossgiel, the last time at Muirsmill, 
where Burns dined, and spent the night, returning to 
Mossgiel the next morning. 

Lapraik was thirty-two years the senior of Burns. He 
inherited what seems to have been a considerable proper- 
ty at Dalfram and elsewhere, in the barony of Kylesmuir 
and sheriffdom of Ayr, and lived comfortably, marrying 
two wives and rearing a family of children until his forty- 
second year, when, in common with others about him, he 
began to borrow money from the Ayr Bank, a bubble con- 
cern, which, starting with a capital of one hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds, contrived to suspend payment in 
two years, and in three years to incur debts to nearly seven 
hundred thousand pounds. It ruined hundreds, among 
them the laird of Dalfram, who, not content with obtain- 
ing discounts for himself, guaranteed others for a large 
amount. At first he let his lands; then he sold them; at 
last, failing to free himself from legal prosecution, he was 
arrested, and confined in Ayr jail, where he composed 
the song that Burns admired. He was flattered by the 
attentions that Burns paid him in his Epistles, and, hav- 
ing, like most poets. small as well as great, a kind of ig- 
norant belief in himself, he resolved to publish his verse 
as Burns had done. So two years after the publication 
of the Kilmarnock edition of Burns there appeared, from 
the same press, ‘‘ Poems on Several Occasions, by John 
Lapraik.” His last days were passed at Muirkirk, where 
he kept a small public house, not far from the church, 
and where he served at the village post office. Postman, 
publican, and poet, he died in May, 1807, at the age of 
eighty. Such was John Lapraik, the second poetic con- 
temporary of Burns. 

The volumes of Lapraik and Sillar contain nothing that 
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anybody would be likely to read for its own sake; and if 
their names have been preserved from oblivion, it is be- 
cause they were fortunate enough to be known by Burns. 
Lapraik was probably the better poet of the two. He 
was certainly so in the song which Burns liked, and which 
I copy below, not as it standsin his book, but as it ap- 
peared later in Johnson’s ‘Scots’ Musical Museum,” 
where it was retouched and bettered, probably by Purns 
himself: 
“WHEN I UPON THY BOSOM LEAN. 
“ When I upon thy bosom lean, 
And fondly clasp thee a’ my ain, 
I glory in the sacred ties 
That made us ane wha ance were twain; 
A mutual flame inspires us baith— 
The tender look, the melting kiss; 
Even years shall ne’er destroy our love 
But only gie us change o’ bliss. 


“Haelawish? It’s a’ for thee; 
I ken thy wish is me to please; 
Our moments pass sue smooth away 
That numbers on us look and gaze. 
Weel pleased they see our happy days, 
Nor envy’s sel’ finds aught to blame; 
And aye when weary cares arise 
Thy bosom still shall be my hame. 


“T'll lay me there, and tak my rest; 

And if that aught disturb my dear, 

I'll bid her laugh her cares away, 
And beg her not to drap a tear. 

Hae la joy? Its a’ her ain; 
United still her heart and mine; 

They’re like the woodbine round the tree, 
That’s twined till death shall them disjoin.’ 

New YORK CITy. 
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AN EVIL IN COLLEGE BENEFICENCE. 





BY PRES. CHARLES F. THWING, D.L., 
ADELBERT COLLEGE AND WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY. 





THE present is an age of the making of large gifts and 
bequests to institutions of the higher education. No in- 
stitutions are more worthy. No institutions can use 
money to greater usefulness. No institutions are more 
satisfactory trustees. The rich man, reflecting on the 
best disposition of his property, can find no agency more 
certain to use his property for the unknown centuries 
according to his wishes, for the welfare of all genera- 
tions, than the American college. 

The gifts and bequests made to the American college 
are often made without the accompaniment of any con- 
ditions ; often, however, and too often, they are made 
with conditions. To these conditions the college author- 
ities are usually most happy to assent. The authorities 
recognize the right of the one making a gift Or bequest 
to determine the purposes and methods of its use. These 
conditions, also, are not usually arbitrary, but are the 
result of reflection upon the needs and opportunities of 
the institution receiving the gift. But those needs and 
opportunities often prove to be temporary. No man isso 
gifted with the prophetic vision as to be able to foretell 
what will be either the needs or the opportunities of any 
American college in the year 2000. The year 3000 may 
witness a state of human life which will render many 
methods now held essential and many ideals now regard- 
ed precious as incidental and worthless. But time does 
not affect the conditions attending a gift. The old theo- 
logians said that the eternity of the punishment for sin 
does not affect the guilt of the sin—once guilty always 
guilty. The conditions of a gift to a college are supposed 
to be lasting. ‘‘ Time is no agent,” says Bacon. 

Institutions of American education have already existed 
long enough to suffer from holding funds bestowed upon 
them subject to certain conditions, which conditions have 
proved not to be adjusted to the demands of the present 
age. They hold trusts which they cannot fulfill. They 
hold trusts which ought not to be fulfilled. Harvard 
College holds a fund given for the express purpose of 
compensating lecturers or preachers for proving the in- 
iquity of the Roman Catholic Church. The college has 
allowed the fund to accumulate, and wisely. It is hardly 
the function of Harvard College to try to enlighten the 
people on such a proposition. What was the last use 
made of this fund? Upon this foundation a high and 
noble dignitary of the Roman Catholic Church spoke to 
the members of Harvard College. At first blush such a 
use of this foundation was a direct and total violation of 
its precepts and conditions. I will not say it was a vio- 
lation. For what is the college todo? Under such diffi- 
culties the authorities are obliged to break the letter to 
observe the spirit; and frequently the spirit ought not to 
be observed anyway. Yet college trustees not only feel 
obliged by the expressed wishes of the donors of funds, 
but they also desire to respect these wishes. They desire 
to obey the statute; they desire to heed the laws of 
courtesy. But often they are left in doubt as to their 
duty. To make such a useof a gift as the conditions of 
the gift seem to necessitate is to do evil; to make no use 
of the gift, is certainly a breaking of its intent; to make 
a use of it which would be advantageous to the commu- 
nity is beyond their power. 

In such perplexities the college may appeal to the 
courts for aid. Such an appeal is eminently fitting; yet, 
as a fact, colleges seldom make this appeal. Colleges, 
like all corporations and like all individuals, except the 
lawyers, prefer to keep out of litigation. Litigation hurts 
their influence, injures their prestige. Colleges would 
prefer to go before the courts for authority to use certain 
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funds in certain ways of their own volition than to be 
driven to the courts by an heir of a testator who had be- 
stowed these funds, and who himself is convinced that 
the rights of his ancestor are made to suffer. It is not to 
be doubted but that the reference to the courts of Massa- 
chusetts of certain questions touching the use of the funds 
of Andover Theological Seminary has inflicted upon that 
institution an injury of great permanence. It is not also 
to be doubted but that the use of the funds of that insti- 
tution, in the payment of professors holding doctrines 
which certain people believe are opposed to the doctrines 
of those who founded and helped to endow that institu- 
tion, has weakened the confidence of the people in the 
permanence of the proper use of all benevolent funds. 


| Donors and testators are less inclined to believe that their 
| gifts and bequests will be used as they desire or desig- 


nate. The evil of such an impression is serious, and no 
one would exceed the professors at Andover in represent- 
ing its seriousness. 

Under these general conditions already existing, to- 
gether with the assurance that thefunds to be bestowed 
upon the educational and other institutions are to have a 
great increase in the future, it would be well for every 
institution, receiving such funds in trust, to be asked 
once or twice in every century to submit to the courts 
the question of its proper use of these funds. It 
would also be well to establish a special court to whom 
such questions could be referred, or to place upon certain 
justices of courts already existing the duty of hearing 
such cases. The regularity of such a public exhibit would 
do away with the untoward features which a special appeal 
made under present conditions invariably possesses. It 
would also be well for it to be understood that such a 
special agency should take uponitself greater authority 
in carrying out, or even in setting aside, the bequests of 
testators than the courts at present are usually willing to 
take on themselves. Let it be known, too, that such an 
agency has for one of its special functions the preventing 
of the “dead hand” former ruling; of adjusting ancient 
foundations under ancient conditions to vital and present 
uses. The establishment of such anagency would relieve 
the colleges of many perplexities as to their duty. It 
would also help to asSure every benevolent man and 
woman, desiring to devise their property for certain pur- 
poses and in certain ways, that their desires would 
through all time be respected. 

But I may say, by way of a postscript, that it would be 
quite as well for the benevolent and wise philanthropist 
to trust the worthy college as to trust the courts. Let 
him know the college so well and trust the college so 
thoroughly that he will rejoice to bestow all gifts free 
from all conditions. 

CLEVELAND, O. 
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A LETTER FROM A SOUTHERNER TO A 
SOUTHERNER. 


BY 0. O’B, STRAYER. 








My DEAR Harry:—Thanks for the copy of your speech 
delivered at —— last week, which you were thoughtful 
enough to send me. I found it on my table this morning, 
and, despite of the pressure on my time, I resolutely lock- 
ed the door of my room and read it through not once but 
twice. AsI read it, my mind went back to the halcyon, 
if callow, days of the Washington Lyceum, when, with 
‘large baby wisdom” you and I debated, oh, how strenu- 
ously, the momentous questions of ‘‘ Centralization ” and 
‘* States Sovereignty.” You have made rapid strides 
since then, Harry, and I—may I modestly say?—have 
been no laggard. Those were days, Hal, those were days. 
Days like unto which the Englishman had in his mind 
when he wrote: 

“ When all the world is young, lad, 
And all the trees are green; 


And every goose a swan, lad, 
And every lass a queen; 


“Then ho for boot and horse, lad, 
And round the world away; 
Young blood must have its course, lad, 
And every dog its day.” 

Yes, Hal, those were days; when you and I, “‘ thought- 
full too soon,” used to take those long strolls by moonlight 
and startle the very crows from their roosts. by our dis- 
cussions. Is there, I wonder, a rock, stump or fence 
within a mile of —— on which you and I have not sat 
and talked of Slavery, States Rights, the Code of Honor, 
Universal Suffrage, and the thousand and one political 
and economic questions with which precocious philoso- 
phers are wont to grapple? I finda sigh contending with 
a smile asI recall those efforts at mental teeth-cutting. 
White nights they were, taking them all in all, and the 
memory of them is precious. But we are no longer boys. 

You ask me to tell you frankly what I think of your 
speech. *‘I know,” you say, ‘‘ that you are just as true 
a Southernor as I am—by ancestry, birth, education and 
sympathy ; but living, as you do, outside of the hurly- 
burly of local issues, conflicts and antagonisms, you 
must naturally see things somewhat differently from 
what we do who are here in the smoke and noise of bat- 
tle, and who, under the stress of circumstances, may 
sometimes speak and act precipitately.” 

Yes, Harry, Iam just as true a. Southernor as yon are. 
For one hundred and -five years my people have 
lived south of Mason and Dixon’s Line, While not an 
original secessionist, my father became one upon the 





secession of his State. For half a hundred and six years 
he has voted the Democratic ticket unflinchingly and 
unquestioningly. In one regiment of Confederate cavalry 
were twenty-seven of my kin. One of my brothers, then a 
Christian clergyman in the North, resigned his charge and 
came South, to join the Confederate cavalry as a private. 
If ever a man was a volunteer, he was. A non-resident and 
a man whose holy calling exempted him from participat- 
ing in the struggle, he yet cast in his lot with us. An- 
other brother, also a Christian clergyman, started South, 
but was intercepted by the way. Such was his devotion 
to and belief in the ultimate triumph of the Confederacy 
that he vowed not to put a razor to his beard until the 
South’s independence should be recognized. I, as you 
know, altho an undergrown child, scarcely out of the 
nursery, 2 babe, indeed, in size and years, fretted and 
fumed because I was not permitted to enlist my puny 
strength under the banner which we hailed “ wildly, 
madly.” WhatI could do in the way of giving “ aid and 
comfort to the rebels” I did do; and many is the little 
piece of amateur secret-service work that is to be placed 
to my credit, to say nothing of sick and wounded men 
nursed back to life and health and duty; for my father's 
house was a regular hospital. When Lee surrendered, 
and we were ordered by the Federal soldiers to illuminate 
in honor of the event, I stood by and threatened to take 
the candles down as fast as they were placed. Seeing 
this would only get my father into trouble, at his solicita- 
tionI desisted; but, unwilling to stay and witness what I 
regarded as treason at the least, if, indeed, not sacrilege, 
I ‘slipped the pickets” and walked through the black 
night seven miles to get away from the obnoxious spec- 
tacle. Shall I ever forget that black, lonesome, heart- 
breaking night? ‘‘ Ashley’s dead, Jackson’s dead, and 
Lee has surrendered. Oh, my poor country! My God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken it?’ If once the poor 
fugitive boy said those words that night, he said them 
five hundred times. Stumbling over stumps; trudging 
wearily through the deep ruts of a mud road; getting his 
face and hands cruelly lacerated by the briers of a mis- 
taken path; having his boot heel shot off by the rifle-ball 
of a picket; seeing an enemy in every bush; this poor lad 
of sixteen could only ejaculate, again and again: ‘‘ Ash- 
ley’s dead, Jackson’s dead, and Lee has surrendered, Oh 
my poor country! My God, my God, why hast thou for- 
saken it?’ The end had come; and, for his father’s sake, 
a little, white-faced lad was fleeing through the night 
from it. 

After the War, altho as needy as any beggar, I forfeited 
a lucrative position rather than take the “ test oath ” upon 
which it was conditioned. Indeed, in common with other 
youths of like temper, I tried my best to get out of a 
country to whose flag—‘‘ rag” I believe we used to call 
it—I vowed I would never owe allegiance. I remember 
how some of us organized a colony to go to Brazil and 
plant coffee. By the by, weren’t you of the number? Of 
course you were, come to think of it; and we’d have gone, 
too, but that our rascally treasurer ran off with the funds. 
Yes, I too was a Southerner, The ‘ Lost Cause” was my 


| cause; the ‘‘ Conquered Banner” was my flag; the ‘* Land 


where we were dreaming” was my land; Jefferson Davis 
was my President; the Confederate States of America 
was my Government. My heart had a wrench just there, 
Harry, and a cloud overcast my heavens, But we are no 
longer boys. 

You have asked me to tell you frankly what I think of 
your speech, and I am going to answer you with all the 
frankness of an old friend. Frankly, then, I don’t like it, 
Do not misunderstand me. Its diction is superb, its lan- 
guage sinewy Saxon, its periods well-rounded. I can well 
imagine what an impression it must have made delivered 
with your resonant voice and re-enforced by your splen- 
did physique. I can see the rustic agape, and hear cheer 
after cheer go up as you placed yourself en rapport with 
your audience. In all these respects so faultless—and yet 
with so many faults. 

Bear with me, old friend, while I tell you why I do not 
like it. I know you will. Why shouldn’t you? Didn’t 
we ‘‘ bring each other up”? 

I do not like it, in the first place, because you seem to 
address yourself so exclusively to. ‘‘ Southerners,” 
‘**Southrons,” and ‘‘Sons of the South,” and to empha- 
size so forcibly the ‘Sunny South,” ‘‘ Our Fair South- 
land,” ‘‘the land of the cotton and the palm,” and so 
forth. Why, away back twenty-five years ago, I remem- 
ber that ‘‘ the world to me a kingdom is,” and ‘‘ no pent- 
up Utica,” were among your favorite phrases. You 
can’t, you simply can’t, have so retrograded as to want to 
plow as a man a smaller field than you did as a boy. It’s 
not like you, and I won’t believe it. I have heard a great 
many speeches made in the Northern States of the Union, 
from Maine to Michigan, and so forth. On the contrary, 
I have been accustomed to hear them say: “ Fellow- 
citizens,” ‘‘ Americans,” ‘‘ Fellow-patriots,” ‘ Fellow- 
countrymen,” and so forth. Don’t talk that way any 
more, Harry. It isn’t your size; it isn’t big enough for 
you. P 

If there is one thing that offends a Southern politician 
more than another, it is to be charged with sectionalism; 
and yet your speech, in common with most that proceeds 
from our Southern orators, is open to this charge. It 
contains the very germ of it. Itis sectional in that it 
uses sectional terms. This is a grievous fault. Itisa 
fault that I: find not with your speech only, but with 
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most of the speeches, editorials and pamphlets which 
emanate from the South. They are not addressed to the 
Nation, but to the South. Your leaders of public opinion 
down there seem to forget that there is a Nation, and re- 
member only that there is a Virginia, a Georgia, a South 
Carolina, or at most, a ‘ South.” ‘You do not appeal to 
the patriotism of your hearers and readers, but to their 
Southernism. You do not even appeal to the whole 
South, but only to the Anglo-Saxon part of it; completely 
ignoring some six million free men, or about one-third of 
your entire population. 

This is not only radically wrong, it is impolitic, foolish, 
suicidal; it is ‘‘ worse than a sin, it is a blunder.” It is 
even a greater blunder than young Mr. Howell made 
when he threatened to boycott the North commercially. 
That, to be sure, would have been a good deal like a sick 
man boycotting his doctor ora cottager boycotting his 
cow. But, then, Mr. Howell is so very young that few 
persons took his talk seriously. ‘‘ Boys will be boys,” 
was said as shoulders were kindly shrugged in tolerant 
contempt. It reminded me, for one, of an incident which 
is said to have occurred in the French Parliament. 
While a man of superb physique was speaking, a mere 
mannikin of a man who was of the opposition became so 
enraged with him that he mounted a seat behind him and 
began to pommel him between the shoulders at a great 
rate, if somewhat hysterically and ineffectually. 

** What in the world are you doing?” inquired the giant 
of the pigmy, when, having finished his speech, he 
turned to resume his seat. 

‘*T’'m fighting,” retorted the pigmy, viciously. 

‘* My dear sir,” said the giant, placidly, as he proceeded 
to leisurely mop his benevolent countenance; ‘if you 
hadn’t told me, I should never have known it.” 

Young Mr. Howell might have gone on boycotting the 
North; but if he hadn’t told the North he was boycotting 
it, the North would never have known it. Mr. Howell’s 
excuse is, as I have said, that he is so very young; but, 
unfortunately, all who are guilty of a similar narrow and 
shortsighted policy cannot, with as good face, plead the 
** baby act.” 

Sectionalism is, I need not tell you, the bane of our na- 
tional existence. To obliterate it should be the ambition 
of every patriotic citizen. We can never hope to realize 
the fullness of our greatness as a nation until we entirely 
outgrow it, and learn to regard ourselves, not as North- 
erners or Southerners, Easterners or Westerners, but as 
Americans. If our terrible Civil War established any- 
thing, it established the fact that we are not a loosely 
hung cluster of States, any one of which is liable to drop 
off at any moment, but that we are a great nation, great- 
est of all in its integrity and solidarity. 

Yes, Harry, lam ‘‘just as true a Southerner” as you 
are; but above that, before that, and behind that, I am, 
first, last and always, a true American. So are you; and 
because you are, I want you to break yourself of the bad 
habit you have acquired of addressing your ‘Fellow 
Southrons,” and hereafter address your ‘ Fellow-coun- 
trymen.” 

I am not through with you yet, my old friend; but as 
my ‘‘ pad” is out, I shall have to save further criticism 
for a future letter. < 


BALTIMORE, Mp. 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 





‘HE passion for relics is by no means limited to relig- 
ious people. Esthetic, or would be esthetic, persons are 
equally greedy of them. Long before we appropriated 
the Elgin marbles for better keeping, the traveler Laurent 
entreats that the magnificent works of the Greek sculp- 
tors should not be left exposed to native neglect, but 
** placed under the safeguard of some nation with a re- 
spect for art.” It must be confessed that he also alludes 
to ‘‘ the depredations of private collectors.” The follow- 
ing scene he beheld with his own eyes in the Acropolis: 

** An English naval officer in uniform, standing upon the 
base of one of the Caryatides, clinging with his left arm 
round the column, while his right hand, provided with a 
hard and heavy pebble, was endeavoring to knock off the 
only one remaining of those six beautifully sculptured 
statues. Iexerted my eloquence in vain to preserve this 
monument of Art.” 

This was true vandalism, complicated with theft; but 
the desecration of tombs and their contents belongs to an- 
other category. The body of Pizarro, which has lately 
been dug up by the Peruvians and exhibited in an open 
coffin in the cathedral, has ‘‘ suffered from exposure”—to 
visitors. Both his hands are missing, from worse than 
frostbite; and they have taken away all his toes but two. 
If they were under the impression that Pizarro was a 
saint they were mistaken; and yet that is the only excuse 
for them. How can people be such ghouls? The most 
interesting, and perhaps the only justifiable example of 
stealing a relic was that of the seaman who assisted at 
the amputation of Nelson’s arm at Teneriffe. He pre- 
served the lace which was on the sleeve of the lost arm as 
the most precious perquisite; and when the hero, years 
afterward, came to Salisbury where the man was living, 
he produced it from his breast pocket, whereat, we read, 

‘Nelson was much moved and “made him a handsome 
present,” which was his way of showing it. 

The practice of naming fruit and flowers after their 





growers has been of late not unreasonably objected to; it 
not only evinces in the members of the Horticultural So- 
ciety a sad lack of imagination, but gives the idea of 
rudeness and personality. To read that Miss Agnes 
Smith “ presented a yellow hue with a margin of reddish 
pink,” has given a modest writer in the Globe a shock, 
and no wonder. If he passed a summer, as I have done, 
in a certain out-of-the-way village in the North, his feel- 
ings would be still more outraged. Personalities are there 
indulged in not only by the florist, but the butcher; in his 
scantily furnished shop, legs, hearts and shoulders, are 
kept not for sale, but for coolness, ticketed with the 
names of residents who have bespoken them. ‘‘ Miss 
Jones’s heart,” ‘‘ Colonel Wapham’s shoulders,” “‘ Mrs. 
Levant’s leg,” and so on; this has on the unaccustomed 
eye quite a cannibalistic effect. 

Whether the achievement of longevity is much to boast 
about, considering the drawbacks that accompany old 
age, and increase with every year, is more than doubtful; 
but the idea will probably always be popular. Dr. Ogle 
has hit the right nail on the head, in pointing out that 
that much-desired object, complete leisure in old age, is, 
for a busy man, one of the most unfortunate things that 
can happen to him. Hnnui soon makes an end of him; 
or, if he completes his cycle, it is as a sickle left to rust. 

An economical writer in the papers declares that he 
lived well and happily, as a single man, on £30 a year, 
and expresses his belief that ‘‘ everybody has enough to 
live upon who makes up his mind to live upon it.” This 
is quite true; it is indeed amazing on how very little some 
people manage to feed their minds; but, unfortunately, 
there is the body to be considered—with the majority of 
one’s fellow-creatures a much less easily satisfied organ. 

Science has been at work again on the subject of over- 
pressure. It has been discovered that boys under twelve 
years of age should never be kept to brain-work more 
than three-quarters of an hour at a time. 

It is curious considering its capabilities of irritation, 
that organ-grinding has never been denounced by the 
poet. John Leech, who is said to have been killed by it, 
has held up to everlasting infamy the sort of person who 
likes this species of street music (she has straw in her 
hair); but the pen has not seconded the efforts of the pencil 
in this direction. Yet at one time even the viol-del- 
gambra, a comparatively harmless instrument, was thus 
described: 

‘* Of all the instruments that are 
None with the viol can compare; 
Mark how the strings their order keep, 
With a whet, whet, whet, and a sweep, sweep, s weep; 
But above all this it still abounds, 
With a zingle, zingle, zing, and a zit-zan zounds.” 

This is said to have been written by Henry Purcell, 
whose organ-playing (by no means of the street) was 
eulogized (in noble revenge) by a violinist in a Latin 
rebus. , The verses were translated and set to music in 
the form of a catch by Linton: 

* A mate for a cock and a corn tall as wheat 
Is his Christian name, who in music’s complete; 
His surname begins with the grace of a cat, 
And concludes with the house of a hermit; note that 
His skill and performance each auditor wins, 
But the poet deserves a good kick on the shins.” 

There are few subjects of scientific debate which have 
an interest for the juvenile mind, but the Hygienic Con- 
gress has discovered one in ‘the roof as a recreation 
ground.” People in general have no idea of the differ- 
ence of the freshness of the air on the roof of a town 
house as compared with that of the street below. On the 
top of the higher grade school at Leeds the children are 
said to breathe an atmosphere equal to that of the moor 
outside the town. To persons of mature age the diffi- 
culty of taking the air on the roof lies in how to get 
there; since the purer the air, the higher the house, and 
the more numerous its stairs ; but when the advantage 
of the thing is properly understood, every house will have 
its “lift” for the old folks. In the meantime the boys 
are delighted with this discovery, which for the first time 
reconciles them with any sanitary theory. All that they 
complain of is that the Congress should have limited its 
recommendation to flat roofs; they much prefer the 
other ones. To ‘‘ toboggan” down the slopes and land in 
the gutter under the parapet would be joy indeed. The 
chimneys in any case will be excellent climbing ground ; 
and, what paterfamilias is naturally apprehensive about 
is the dropping of foreign bodies into them which may 
re-appear on the drawing room carpet. 

Boys distinguish themselves at school from mixed 
motives; some from a shrewd suspicion that they will 
not do so in later life, and that now is their best time; 
others to gain the rewards of virtue. In this last matter, 
however, they generally find themselves mistaken. As 
you should not look a gift horse in the mouth, so you 
should not look a gift book from the school authoyities in 
the letter press; you should (and you generally do) con- 
fine yourself to the binding. None but very good boys 
indeed (and they are rare) care much about Somebody 
upon ‘‘ The English Constitution,” or Anybody’s ‘‘ Essays 
on the Huguenot’s.” The chief use of them is to please 
the boys’ mothers. As they have generally the arms of 
the school emblazoned on their backs, they cannot be 
converted into what is known as “‘ portable property.” 
They are put on the shelf and remain there, A boy, in- 
deed, was once known to read Hume’s “ History of Eng- 
land,” awarded to him by an appreciative head master; 
but this was done fora bet, unfortunately through the 








bankruptcy of the loser paid in chocolates, a blazer and 
some tennis balls. Curiously enough it is the French 
educational authorities (who were thought to be behind 
our own) who have been the first to perceive the unaccept- 
able character of the scholastic awards. ‘‘The true 
premium should be something to amuse and improve the 
boy.” The French schoolmasters, it is, therefore, pro- 
posed, shall arrange steamboat trips of longer or shorter 
duration, with tutors in charge and parents (if willing) at 
reduced fares, to places of interest. This would really 
be worth working for. Only one proviso seems to be 
wanting to this excellent plan. The idle boys should be 
made to pay the expenses. 

The old complaint of the fees for ‘‘attendance” at hotels 
is once more being ventilated: It is certainly monstrous 
that the public should be called upon to pay the servants’ 
wages of the innkeeper; they might just as well be 
charged for his rent and taxes. In Prussia the accusa- 
tions brought against him are still more serious. He not 
only does not pay his servants’ wages, but makes them 
pay him for having the opportunity of receiving tips 
from visitors. So angry are the barmaids at this treat- 
ment that they have disclosed the secret of his wine list. 
He charges, they aver, four shillings for a bottle of or- 
dinary wine which costs him sevenpence; and twelve 
shillings for champagne that costs him half a crown. 
Under these circumstances it seems that champagne is— 
relatively—the cheapest wine a hotel guest can drink. 
The quarrel, as it stands, is a very pretty one; but it is, I 
fear, extremely doubtful whether the proverbial result 
will follow of the honest visitor coming by hisown. It 
seems to me, however, that a very good chance is now 
afforded to an enterprising British hotel keeper to adver- 
tise “‘No fees for attendance ”—which, while it would 
only put him in the same position he occupied a few 
years ago, would procure him a great custom. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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IN THE COTTONWOODS. 





BY OLIVE THORNE MILLER, 


A COTTONWOOD grove is the nearest approach to our 
Eastern rural districts to be found in any part of Colorado 
that I have seen. The country in the Pike’s Peak region 
consists of mountains and mesa, or table-land; and through 
both of them runs a narrow valley, the celebrated Chey- 
enne Cafion. In its passage through the table-lands the 
little cafion, watered by its ample mountain-born brook, 
is filled with trees of few varieties—cottonwood, oak, 
pine, willow and aspen—and blooms with a constant 
succession of wild flowers from May till frost. 

In this sheltered nook, under the mesa, nestles Camp 
Harding, which, beginning eight years ago a simple tent, 
consists now of a substantial cottage surrounded by tents 
of the most unique and comfortable style, one might 
almost say with all the modern improvements. In the 
neighborhood of this camp I followed and spied upon the 
birds through June, 

“ Dreaming sweet, idle dreams of having strayed 
To Arcady with all its golden lore.” 

I felt myself a stranger indeed when I reached this 
pleasant spot and found that even the birds were un- 
familiar. No robin or bluebird greeted me on my arrival; 
no cheerful song-sparrow tuned his little pipe for my 
benetit; no phoebe shouted the beloved name from the 
peak of the barn. Everything was strange. One accus- 
tomed to the birds of our Eastern States can hardly con- 
ceive of the country without robins in plenty; but in 
this unnatural corner of Uncle Sam’s dominion I found 
the robin replaced by the chewink, whose lively tremolo 
sounded from every side, and the flycatcher tribe repre- 
sented by the Western wood-pewee. 

The most common song from morning till night, was 
that of the summer yellowbird or yellow warbler. It 
was not the delicate little strain we are accustomed to 
hear from this bird, but a loud, clear carol, equal in vol- 
ume to the notes of our robin. These three birds, with 
the addition of a vireo or two were our main dependence 
for daily music, tho we were favored occasionally by 
others. Now the Arkansas goldfinch uttered his sweet 
notes from the thick foliage of the cottonwood trees; 
then the charming aria of the catbird came softly from 
the tangle of rose and other bushes; the black-headed 
grosbeak now and then saluted us from the top of a pine 
tree, and rarely, too rarely alas! a passing meadow lark 
filled all the grove with his wonderful song. 

And there was the wren! He interested me from the 
first; for a wren is a bird of individuality always, and 
his voice reminded me, in a feeble way, of the witching 
notes of the winter wren, the 

“ Brown wren from out whose swelling throat 
Unstinted joys of music float.” . 
This bird was the humblest member of his musical fam- 
ily, the house wren; but there was in his simple melody 
the wren quality, suggestive of the thrilling perform- 
ances of his more gifted relatives; and I found it and him 
very pleasing. 

The chosen place for his vocal display was a pile of 
brush beside a closed up little cottage, and I suspected 
him of having designs upon that two-roomed mansion 
for nesting purposes. After hopping all about the loose 
sticks, delivering his bit of an aria a dozen times or more, 
in a most rapturous way, he would suddenly dive into 
certain secret passages among the dead branches, when 
he was instantly lost to sight. Then in a few seconds a 
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close watcher might sometimes see him pass like a 
shadow under the cottage, which stood up on corner 
posts, dart out the farther side, and fly at once to the 
eaves. 

One day Iwas drawn from the house by alow and 
oft-repeated cry, like ‘‘ Hear! hear! hear!” It was em- 
phatic and imperative, as if some unfortunate little body 
had the business of the world on his shoulders and could 
not get it done to his mind. I carefully approached the 
disturbed voice, and was surprised to find it belonged to 
the wren, who was so disconcerted at sight of me that I 
concluded this particular sort of utterance must be for 
the benefit of his family alone. Later that kind of talk, 
his lord-and-master style, as I supposed, was the most 
common sound I heard from him, and not near the cot- 
tage and the brush heap, but across the brook. I thought 
that perhaps I had displeased him by too close surveil- 
lance and he had set up housekeeping out of my reach. 
Across the brook I could not go, for between “our side” 
and the other raged a feud which had culminated in 
torn-up bridges and barbed wire protections. 

One day, however, I had a surprise. In studying an- 
other bird, I was led around to the back of the still shut- 
up cottage; and there I found very unexpectedly, an ex- 
ceedingly busy and silent wren. He did sing occasion- 
ally while I watched him from afar, but in so low a tone 
that it could not be heard a few steps away. Ofcourse I 
understood this unnatural circumspection, and on observ- 
ing him cautiously I saw that he made frequent visits to 
the eaves of the cottage, the very spot I had hoped he 
would nest. Then I noted that he carried in food, and 
on coming out he alighted on a dead bush and sang under 
his breath. Here then was the nest, and all his pretense 
of scolding across the brook was but a blind! Wary lit- 
tle rogue! Who would ever suspect a house wren of shy- 
ness? 

I had evidently done him injustice when I regarded the 
scolding as his family manner; for here in his home, he 
was quiet as a mouse, except when his joy bubbled over 
in trills. 

To make sure of my conclusions I went close to the 
house, and then for the first time (to know it) I saw his 
mate. She came with food in her beak, and was greatly 
disturbed at sight of her uninvited guest. She stood ona 
shrub near me fluttering her wings, and there her anx- 
ious spouse joined her and fluttered his in the same way, 
uttering at the same tlme a low, single note of protest. 

On looking in through the window, I found that the 
cottage was a mere shell, all open under the eaves, so 
that the birds could go in and out anywhere. The nest 
was over the top of a window, and the owner thereof ran 
along the beam beside it in great dudgeon at my imperti- 
nent staring. Had ever a pair of wrens quarters so am- 
ple—a whole cottage to themselves? Henceforth, it was 
part of my daily rounds to peep in at the window; tho I 
am sorry to say it aroused the indignation of the birds, 
and always brought them to the beam nearest me to give 
me a piece of their mind. 

Bird babies grow apace, and baby wrens have not many 
inches to achieve. One day I came upon a scene of wild 
excitement; two wrenlings flying madly about in the cot- 
tage, now plump against the window, then tumbling 
breathless to the floor, and two anxious little parents try- 
ing in vain to show their headstrong offspring the way 
they should go to the openings under the eaves, which 
led to the great out-of-doors. My face at the window 
seemed to be the ‘last straw.” A much-distressed bird 
came boldly up to me behind the glass, saying by his 
manner—and who knows but in words?—‘* How can you 
be so cruel as to disturb us? Don’t you see the trouble 
we are in?’ He had no need of Anglo-Saxon (or even of 
American-English)! I understood him at once; and tho 
exceedingly curious to see how they would do it, I had 
not the heart to insist. I left them to manage their will- 
ful little folk in their own way. 

The next morning I was awakened by the jolliest wren. 
music of the season. Over and over the bird poured out 
his few notes, louder, madder, more rapturously than I 
had supposed he could. He had gotten his family safely 
out of their imprisoning four walls, I was sure. And so I 
found it when I went out. Nota wren to he seen about 
the house, but soft little “‘ churs” coming from here and 
there among the shrubberry, and every few minutes a 
loud, happy song proclaimed that wren troubles were over 
for the summer, Far in among the tangle of bushes and 
vines I came upon him, as gay as he had been of yore: 

“ Pausing and peering, with sidling head, 
As saucily questioning all I said; 
While the ox-eye danced on its slender stem, 
And all glad Nature rejoiced with them.” 

The chewink is a curious exchange for the robin. 
When I noticed the absence of the redbreast, whom—like 
the poor—we have always with us (at the East), I was 
pleased, in spite of my fondness for him, because, as 
every one must allow, he is sometimes officious in his at- 
tentions, and not at all reticent in expressing his opinions. 
I did miss his voice in the morning chorus; the one who 
lived in the grove was not much of a singer; but I was 
glad to know the chewink, who was almost a stranger. 
His peculiar trilling song was heard from morning till 
night; he came familiarly about the Camp, eating from 
the dog’s dish, and foraging for crumbs at the kitchen 
door. Next to the wood-pewee he was the most friendly 
of our feathered nei 


ground, one moment picking up a morsel of food, and the 
next throwing up his head and bursting into song: 
* But not for you his little singing, 

Soul of fire its flame is flinging, 

Sings he for himself alone,” 

as was evident from the unconscious manner in which he 
uttered his notes, between two mouthfuls, never mount- 
ing a twig or making a “performance” of his music. I 
have watched one an hour at a time, going about in his 
jerky fashion, tearing up the ground and searching 
therein, exactly after the manner of a scratching hen. 
This, by the way, was a droll operation, done with both 
feet together, a jump forward and a jerk back of the 
whole body, so rapidly one could hardly follow the mo- 
tion, but throwing up a shower of dirt every time. He 
had neither the grace nor the dignity of our domestic 
biddy. 
Matter-of-fact as this fussy little personage was on the 
ground, taking in his breakfast and giving out his song, 
he was a different bird when he got above it. Alighting 
on the wren’s brush heap, for instance, he would bristle 
up, raising the feathers on head and neck; his red eyes 
glowing eagerly; his tail a little spread and standing up 
at a sharp angle, prepared for instant fight or flight, 
whichever seemed desirable. 
I was amused to heat the husky cry with which this 
bird expresses most of his emotions, about as nearly a 
“mew” to my ears, as the catbird executes. Whether 
frolicking with a comrade among the bushes, reproving a 
too inquisitive bird student, or warning the neighbor- 
hood against some monster like a stray kitten, this one 
cry seemed to answer for all his needs, and, excepting the 
song, was the only sound I heard him utter. 

Familiar as the chewink might be about our quarters, 
his own home was well hidden on the rising ground lead- 
ing up to the mesa, 

“ An unkempt zone, 
Where vines and weeds and scrub oaks intertwine,” 
which no one bigger than a bird could penetrate. When- 
ever I appeared in that neighborhood I was watched and 
followed by anxious and disturbed chewinks; but I never 
found a nest, tho, judging from the conduct of the 
residents, I was frequently ‘‘ very warm” (as the children 
say). 

About the time the purple aster began to unclose its 
fringed lids, and the mariposa lily to unfold its delicate 
cups on the lower mesa—nearly the middle of July—full- 
grown chewink babies, in brown coats and streaked vests, 
made their appearance in the grove, and after that the 
whole world might search the scrub oaks and not a bird 
would say him nay. 

“ Allis silent now 
Save bell-note from some wandering cow, 
Or rippling lark-song far away.” 
CAMP HARDING, CHEYENNE CANON, COLORADO. 
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PAINTINGS AT THE BOSTON MUSEUM OF FINE 
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BY SUSAN HAYES WARD. 


THE visitor to the Musuem of Fine Arts at Boston on 
entering the building faces the stairway which leads to the 
second story; but, as he turns with the stairs when half- 
way up the flight, the left wing of the building will be at 
his right hand on reaching the upper hall. I¢ is in this 
wing that the paintings, drawings and engravings are de- 
posited. The first picture gallery leading from the hall 
and the Allston room are in the front of the building. 
From the Allston room, which is at the extreme left, he 
passes the length of the left wing, traversing the Dutch 
room, and the fourth and fifth galleries, and brings up in 
the corridor which connects the two wings of the Museum. 
It is in this long corridor that the Japanese collection is 
placed. The inner rooms of this left wing, which looks out 
on the quadrangle, are devoted, three of them, to prints, 
and the largest one of all, next the corridor, to water colors 
and drawings. 

The open hall at the head of the stairs is hung with some 
fine old tapestries, three of which are lent by Mrs. Hunne- 
well. Should the visitor turn to his left after mounting the 
stairs he would enter the Textile Gallery, leading on to the 
right wing of the Museum. This gallery contains among 
other choice hangings three remarkably fine specimens of 
Flemish tapestry, lent by the late Mr. George O. Hovey. 
Tbese works, once the property of King Louis Philippe, have 
had two narrow escapes from fire, having been rescued from 
destruction when the Chateau at Neuilly was burned in 
1848, and again when Boston suffered so severely in the fire 
of 1872. But to-day our visitor turns his back upon decora- 
tive art, and directs his attention solely to the paintings 
which, according to the catalog, number in all, including 
water colors, six hundred and sixteen. Of this number 
about three hundred and eighty are loans. Of the remain- 
der, a little more than a hundred have been gifts to the Mu- 
seum from about forty different individuals; a few have 
been bought by contribution, or have been purchased and 
presented by Boston artists to honor the memory of some 
dead brother of the brush; but what is specially noticeable 
is that about half of the contributors have been women. I 
do not think that the women of New York take a corre- 
sponding interest in the galleries of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, 

Of the nearly four hundred loans, the Boston Athenzum 
supplies about a hundred including the Dowse collection of 
water colors which numbers more than fifty; Mr. Francis 
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about twenty-five each; while the two hundred and thirty 
which are left, omitting those lent by the artists them- 
selves, belong to about a hundred different individuals 
representing some of the best-known Boston and New Eng- 
land families. Let any one at all familiar with Boston 
historical matters and New England genealogies but glance 
over the catalog pages and such names as Adams, Amory, 
Appleton, Bigelow, Brimmer, Brooks, Buffington, Cabot, 
Carey, Coolidge, Dana, Dexter, Felton, Frothingham, 
Greenough, Higginson, Hooper, Hunt, Jarves, Loring, Otis, 
Perkins, Phillips, Sears, Shaw, Sumner, Sturgis, Thayer, 
Wales, Ware, Wigglesworth and a host more, will convince 
him that the public spirited men and women of Boston 
take a personal interest in their Museum. Nearly two- 
fifths of this number are women. 

I doubt seriously whether anything like this proportion 
from old New York families is represented by gifts or loans 
in the Metropolitan Museum, which is nobly endowed with 
princely gifts from a few generous patrons. 

Returning to the pictures,in the hall itself are hung a 
number of paintings, mostly the property of the Boston 
Atheneum, among which is Benjamin West’s “ King 
Lear.’’ Several decorative panels of Italian masters also 
hang in the hall, and “‘ Belshazzar’s Feast,’’ by Washing- 
ton Allston, with the alterations he began to make in it un- 
finished, just as his hand left the canvas, a few hours be- 
fore his death. 

The first picture gallery is devoted to Italian and French 
painting, with two or three of the Spanish school. It con- 
tains about seventy pictures, ranging from the fourteenth 
century down, interesting in the study of the history and 
development of art, but not specially attractive to the or- 
dinary gallery visitor, tho there is a ‘‘ Greuze’’ named 
“ Chapeau Blanc,” belonging to the Athenzum’s ‘‘ Dowse 
Collection,” which would catch the eye anywhere. 

The Allston room contains examples of early American 
art and of English art at the same period. Of the ninety- 
five paintings in this room, fifty-nine are portraits, most of 
them being of men and women of local, if not of national, 
fame. Here is the celebrated ‘“‘ Athenzum ”’ head of Wash- 
ington, by Gilbert Stuart, the last one executed by him, left 
unfinished of a purpose, of which we read that some fifty 
copies by Stuart’s hands have been traced. Here is his 
‘Martha Washington,” painted at the same time, also his 
“Washington at Dorchester Heights,” deposited in the 
Museum for safe keeping by the city, having formerly hung 
in Faneuil Hall. Other Faneuil Hall pictures, belonging 
to the city, are portraits of Gen. Henry Knox, John Han- 
cock, Samuel Adams and John Quincy Adams. 

Have I not read lately that some good old portrait had 
just been rummaged out of a lumber room in New York’s 
City Hall, and are there no pictures of old New York 
worthies before the days of “‘ rings,’’ thus hidden away that 
might dignify a portrait gallery in its growing- Museum? 

I missed from the wall of the Allston Gallery the interest- 
ing portrait of Hannah Adams, which has gore back to 
Beacon Street, where it hangs with portraits of other 
patrons of the Atheneum, she being the first woman who 
ever made use of its library. There are some twenty-three 
paintings by Allston in the Allston room, and about a dozen 
in the Water Color room, the greater part of which, as well 
as a large number of drawings, are placed in the Museum 
by his heirs. There are also fourteen paintings by Giibert 
Stuart, three by his nephew, G. Stuart Newton, twenty by 
Copley, including the large painting of himself and family, 
the portrait of Mrs. R. C. Derby (Martha Coffin) as St. 
Cecilia, as well as one portrait in pastel, three by Smibert, 
three by Colonel Trumbull, two each by Sir Joshua, 
Constable, Sir Peter Lely and William Page, a fine 
Sully representing a boy with a torn straw hat, and a noble 
portrait of Benjamin West by Sir Thomas Lawrence, while 
a dozen or more other artists are represented by a single 
picture. , 

The Dutch room contains more than fifty pictures by 
Dutch, Flemish and German artists, among which the por- 
trait by Van Dyck of Peter Siemens, belonging to Mr. 
Francis Bartlett, shows to good advantage. The Antwerp 
Senator is represented as a young man in black, with stiff 
white ruff, and broad ruffles turned back from the hand 
over the sleeve. He wears a mustache and pointed beard. 

His right hand rests upon his breast, his left holds up 
daintily the folds of his cloak. It is a good representative 
Van Dyck portrait. Two pictures from a bequest by Mr. 
Bartlett’s father are to be noted in the same room. ‘ The 
Interior of a Butcher’s Shop,” by David Teniers (junior), an 
excellent example of his work, and “The Usurer,” by 
Gabriel Metsu. There are two valuable Ruysdaels and 
good examples of Netscher, Cuyp, Kalf, Maas and Verilst, 
and a Van der Weyden of rare value. A number of paint- 
ings from the Charles Summer bequest are here exhibited, 
tho the Museum does not vouch for their genuineness. 
Among the loans are a Trouverman and Ommegank from 
Mrs. Charles J. Paine, and a fine “ Kitchen Interior,’’ 
belonging to Miss M. Hovey, which seems as truly a David 
Teniers as does the ‘“‘ Butcher’s Shop,” with the same young 
woman in the corner bending over her work, but which is 
entered in the catalog as of unknown parentage. There 
is also a portrait of Adrian Brauwer, by himself; belonging 
to Mrs. Thomas R. Gould, which is offered for sale. 

The fourth and fifth picture galleries have recently been 
re-hung, and the paintings generally are arranged in 
groups. The fourth gallery contains between sixty and 
seventy examples of modern art in which Monet, Cazin, 
Meissonier, Gérome, Bridgman, Gaugengig!, George Fuller, 
Vedder, Francis D. Millet and others are represented. One 
landscape lent by the artist, Thomas Allen, bears the title 
in the catalog: * 

“ Over all the hilltops is rest, 
Even thro’ the trees there feelest 
Scarcely a breath,” 
which, like the inscribed quotations on many picture frames, 
is neither poetry nor sense. In the fifth gallery are ex- 
hibited admirable groups of works by masters of the Bar- 
bizon school. For instance, ten Corots are grouped around 
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dozen Daubignys, four of which, including an excellent 
“On the Oise,” belong to Mr. Bartlett, four by Rousseau, 
three by Troyon, six by Diaz, six by Couture, more than a 
dozen by William Hunt, including his popular and often 
copied “Girl Reading,” Mauve and Isabey, three by 
Van Marcke, while Michel, Jacque, Belly, Regnault, Hen- 
ner are also represented; and Mr. Sargent’s “Mother and 
Child” holds its own among them all. Among the draw- 
ings and water colors, Hunt, Millet, Dr. Rimmer and 
William Blake are most freely represented. In the South- 
ern Corridor hangs the large painting ‘ By the Riverside,” 
by Henri Lerolle, and a few others. 

Enough has been said to indicate that the collections of 
the Museum have been rapidly increasing in value and 
variety, and that its loan collections are now of special im- 
portance, showing that Boston feels the pride of possession 
in its beautiful Museum of Fine Arts. 


.... The Brooklyn Art Association sends out circulars of 
the Brooklyn Art School, whose studios are in the Art As- 
sociation building, and in the new Continental Building 
upon Montague Street. The season is divided into four 
quarters of two months each, the first quarter having 
opened on October 5th. The instructors are Messrs. Fitz 
(life classes), Rhind (modeling), and Boston (antique), with 
Mr. Wm. H. Snyder for curator. Students are privileged 
to attend courses of lectures given undé¥ the direction of 
the Association. Among the lecturers engaged for this 
coming season are Messrs. Sturgis, Goodyear, Chubb, Ham- 
lin, Elwell, Hopkinson Smith, and Ingersoll, and the Misses 
Hapgood and Both-Hendriksen. The prospectus announces 
that the school will be conducted on a basis comparable 
with that of the Art Students’ League of New York. 

NEWARK, N. J. 


Sanitary. 
THE MORAL TENDENCY OF MEDICAL STUDIES. 


It has long been claimed by many that the tendency of 
medical studies is to fasten attention upon the construction 
and physiology of the material structure as offering an ex- 
planation as well of the origin and phenomena of mind, so 
indeed as to make psychology only a special branch of phy- 
siology. Sanitary science has very largely to do with the 
causes of things; and as it searches into atoms and to the 
minute forms of life, it sometimes claims to find a potency 
in matter quite equal to an explanation of all the manifes- 
tations of life. Thus, to use a more modern phrase, the 
tendency of everything is to materialize, or to record itself 
by natural results as having only a material origin. It 
must be admitted that this tendency has been greatly aided 
by the popularity and progress of the development theory, 
or by the doctrine of evolution. 

To all this it may be said that all depends upon the way 
we discern things. It is nothing new for one to have such 
an admiration of machinery as to lose sight of the infused 
principle or power on which it depends. All along throug) 
the ages there have been those who so worship Nature as to 
forget Nature’s God. This tendency is developed in some 
minds when we come to greater accuracy in the knowledge of 
minute structure and its capacities and when we see that 
the law of its operation makes of its functions a necessity. 
But all this cannot disturb the fact that we cannot begin 
without something to begin with, and that being or mattei 
is naturally presupposed. Also there comes into the argu- 


well as the testimony afforded both by Nature and the Word 
of God. Soif we should, for the sake of argument, speak 
of the common belief as only a working hypothesis it would 


take its place vastly above any other that has been de- 
vised. 
It is true, also, as to evolution that all depends upon | 


whether we adopt the view of theistic or atheistic evolu- 
tion. It is to be remembered that Darwin wrote on the 
“Origin of Species”? and not on the origin of family, 
class, order or genus. He never attempted to account for 
Adam on an evolution hypothesis. There are multitudes 
who give the widest significance to the facts as to develop- 
ment and as to new forms becoming specialized and per- 
manent who yet are devout believers in the God of Nature 
and in all the powers of his providence and grace. 

There ever will be minds so impressed by sight as never 
to be impressed by the equally imperishable laws of faith, 
and who while admiring and recognizing law in the material 
world will fail to know that there is also law in the spiritual 
world, as also that much of our supernatural belongs in the 
category of ‘‘God’s natural.’ 

Dr. Abraham Coles whose decease we so recently mourn, 
about twenty-five years since had occasion to address the 
New Jersey Medical Society as its President. He chose as his 
subjeet ‘‘ Man, or the Microcosm,” and in poetic form fur- 
nishéd a wonderful testimony to the advancing tendency of 
true science. In introducing the address he speaks thus: 

“1 offer no apology for mixing up my religion with my science, 
and make no concealment of the fact, but glory in avowing it, that 
these gre Christian, both one and the other. Nor do I regard it as 
a just matter of reproach that I make my creed so dominant and 
positive.. Believing firmly that the Christ that redeemed me is 
the God that made me; 








| had been very different from those whose climatic condi- 


| incalculably greater do intellectual and moral forces teli 
ment the facts as to consciousness and primary belief, as 





not knowing or desiring to know any | 


other God but him, lam accustomed to make him an essential | 


part of all knowledge, discover him in every discovery of science, 
and count all truth dead until he vitalizes it. Any science of life 
which is not based on the recognition of the fact that ‘in Him we 
live and move and have our being,’ I reckon essentially 
defective. A physiology which has to do with decom- 
posing corpses rather than living men and women; that 
puts these into retorts and distills them, or peeps and 
peers at the minutest shreds and specks of dead tissue through a 
microscope and determines a cell to be the ultimate fact of struc- 
ture, however true, has no right to be supercilious toward those 
who, without rejecting what is thus discovered, find room for 
other things, things that pertain to the spiritual side of humanity, 
ihe indubitable facts of consciousness, a soul that soars and de- 
, Jights in freedom. So that if it comes to pishing and pooh- 
ing others, for aught we can see, have as good a right to pish and 
pooh as those who arrogate so much, the Sadducees of science, 
who believe in neither angel nor spirit, and are able to find no- 


where anything of worship, in this respect, showiug themselves to 
be more heathenish than the heathen. The great Galen, albeit au 
unbaptized pagan, who lived and wrote in the second century, 
after reviewing the structure of the hand and foot, and their 
adaptation to their respective functions, treats us to the following 
eloquent outburst of pious feeling, breathing a spirit not unworthy 
of Christianity itself: ‘I esteem myself as composing a solemn, 
hymn to the Author of our bodily frame, and in this I think there 
is more true piety than in sacrificing to him hecatombs of oxen or 
burnt offerings of the most costly perfumes; for I first endeavor 
to know him myself and afterward to show him to others, to in- 
form them how great is his wisdom, his virtue, his goodness.’ ” 

It is true that modern science has made many marvelous 
revelations, but so far from doing away with a creative act 
as a starting point, or from superseding other kinds of 
knowledge, the doctrine of spontaneous generation is repu- 
diated by Pasteur, and all the best authorities in the new 
etiology, while the evidences of Christian faith and know!l- 
edge are constantly increasing. Very many of the theories 
of science, when attempted to be applied in the region of 
the supernatural and the spiritual bite and devour one 
another. Biology, with all its wonders, makes no new 
revelation as to the primal origin of matter or of life, and 
gives us no new facts as to life and immortality as brought 
to light in the Gospel. Intelligence in religion has kept 
pace with intelligence in science; its books circulated more 
than books of science, and its votaries can show equally 
convincing and marvelous results. Medicine and hygiene 
as having to deal with some of the most inspiring facts of 
both, still proclaims the body as the masterpiece of the 
creative hand, and asks that the laws of its mechanism 
and its physiology be allowed to prevail because they are 
the laws of God 


Science. 


In his address as President of Section E, Geography, of 
the British Association, Mr. Ravenstein gave a clear ac- 
count of the development of cartography, and then referred 
to the influence of geographical features on the human 
race. He claimed that comparative political geography, or 
anthropo-geography, as it was called by Dr. Ratzel, dealt 
with man in relation to the geographical conditions which 
influenced him. Man was, indeed, in a large measure *‘ the 
creature of his environment,” for geographical conditions 
had largely influenced the destinies of nations, had directed 
the builders of their towns, determined the path of migra- 
tions and the march of armies, and had impressed their 
stamp even upon the character of those who had been sub- 
jected to them for a sufficiently extended period. ‘It was 
an old remark that climatic conditions exercised a most 
powerful influence upon man, and that the development of 
countries where Nature yielded the necessaries of life with- 
out requiring a serious effort on the part of the inhabitants, 


tions compel the putting forth of a certain amount of well- 
directed energy to make life bearable or even possible.” 
This view, we may add, applies well to the conditions which 
have controlled the founding of our New England manu- 
facturing towns, such as Lowell, Lawrence, Lewiston 
\ugusta and other towns, which are situated on rivers 
where falls afford sufficient water-power. But the doc- 
trine must be taken with due limitations; for the progres: 
f inventions, and the supplanting of the aboriginal by th: 
more pre-potent Anglo-Saxon and other races, show how 


when pitted against those which are simply material. 


..The Princeton Observatory has recently received a 
fine and very perfect spectroscope; it is filled with a mag- 
nificent 5-inch diffraction grating by Rowland, and is to 
have also a train of four compound prisms. It is to be used 
mainly with photography—the grating in solar work, the 
prisms in stellar. The instrument was made by Brashear, 
of Pittsburgh, and will be his masterpiece when fully com- 
pleted, for the prism-train is not yet finished. Professor 
Young has been using the grating in making photographs 
of the spectra of sunspots and of the solar chromosphere, 
and his results fully confirm those of Mr. Hale (referred to 
in our columns last summer), as to the easy reversal of the 
H end K lines, and the presence in the chromosphere spec- 
trum of the series of ultra-violet lines of hydrogen, which 
characterize the spectra of the so-called white stars, like 
Sirius and Vega. 


..A scientific paper in the Botanical Gazette lays it 
down as a broad and undisputed proposition that changes 
in form resulting in new species are not the result of slow 
modifications extending through countless ages, and which 
those who speculate on the changes induced by the visits of 
insects so warmly contend for. Changes, the paper con- 
tends, are by leaps, and not by slow modification. There 
seems a greater energy at work at times than at others in 
producing change. New and widely differing varieties, 
known as “sports” to the florist, are of common otcur- 
rence. They spring suddenly into existence, and the same 
law is contended for through all time. 


School and College. 


THE President’s report for Cornell University was pre- 
sented October 8th. The two features of it are the large in- 
crease of endowments and the lack of means. In one sense 
Cornell may be considered rich, but in a very important 
sense it will always be poor. Important items in the in- 
crease of funds are, the gift of $200,000 by Henry W. Sage 
for a school of philosophy; of $87,000 awarded by the Court 
of Appeals from the State of New York; of $200,000 from the 
Fayerweather estate; and $300,000 from Mr. Sage as an en- 
dowment fund for the library. In addition to these may be 
mentioned the library building presented by Mr. Sage, 
which cost $260,000. The library of ex-President White, 
valued at not less than $100,000, and the appropriations re- 
ceived from the Federal Government in pursuance of the 
Act of Congress, August 30th, 1891, really represents a large 








addition to the vested funds. Estimating this addition at 
3400,000, there has been received during the last year the 
sum of $1,547,000—in itself a fairly good endowment for a 
college. The total attendance during the past year was 
1,390, of whom 157 were women. In 1884-1885 it was 563, 
with 58 women; so that the increase in the number of 
women students is greater, proportionately, than the total] 
increase in the university attendance. In speaking of the 
question of social influence, about which he admits there 
may still be some cause for solicitude, the President says 
that “it would be difficult indeed to point to a single in- 
stance, during the last three years at least, where a pro- 
longed residence within the institution has failed to result 
in elevating the individual standard of social conduct.” 
The College of Agriculture will probably undertake work 
in behalf of forestry and road-making, and the College of 
Civil Engineering will join with it in arousing public senti- 
ment throughout the State on the subject of good roads 
and making available the best methods that are known to 
science for road building. 


..The American Institute of Sacred Literature, in ad- 
dition to the corresponding courses in Hebrew and New 
Testament Greek, announces five courses in the English 
Bible. Examinations were offered to Sunday-schools, 
churches, Bible-classes and individuals upon the Gospel of 
John and the life of Christ. Out of one thousand persons 
who tried the examination from the Gospel of Luke, De- 
cember 15th, over eight hundred received certificates. The 
system of Bible Clubs, inaugurated by the Institute last 
year, is finding its way into many young people’s societies 
The headquarters of the Institute are now established at 
391 55th Street, Chicago, Ill. President Harper continues 
his work as principal. 


...A large fire occurred in New Haven, October 6th, in 
East Divinity Hall. The entire roof is ruined, the walls 
gre ina bad condition, and a number of the rooms were 
burned. The estimated loss was at first put at about 
$50,000, but later estimates lessened the sum. Professors 
Fisher, Barstow and Harris lost valuable books that were 
not insured, and several students lost books and clothing. 
The loss on the building was fully covered by insurance; 
but a sufficient sum has not been paid to make all the 
repairs needed. The work of repairing has already com- 
menced and is being sinaitittel pons. 





Personals, 


ToLstTol has recently been described by a Danish writer 
who had visited him; and The London News thus sum- 
marizes him: 

“ The eldest son, age twenty-seven, has taken the degree of Doc- 
tor of Philosophy, and has accepted an official appointment on the 
State Prisons Board in order that he may avoid the appearance 
of too emphatically opposing his father’s opinions, which he does 
uot share. He isa musician and composer, inheriting an ardent 
love of music from his father. The next son, Ilija, is married, and 
lives quietly on his estate in the province of Tula. The third be- 
lieves more in his father’s doctrines than any other of the family. 
‘The eldest daughter, Tatjana, is no adherent to her father’s teach- 
ing. She is artistic and paints well. The second, Mascha, has 
chosen her father’s mode of life. Dressed as a peasant girl, 
she labors in the fields, and gives her leisure to working and caring 
for the poor. There are four younger children, the smallest of 
whouw is three years old. Countess Tolstol, notwithstanding the 
claims of this large family, finds time to attend to her husband's 
English correspondence. The Count receives letters in four or 
five languages, and always replies in that in which he is ad- 
dressed. His daughters help to write the answers. The German 
etters are dealt with by a young gentleman of that nationality.” 


..A pleasant episode during the recent Geographical 
Convention held in Bern, Switzerland, shows how scien- 
tific interests may crowd into the background the preju- 
dices springing from dynastic interests. Among the prom- 
inent visitors at the Convention were Prince Henry, the 
son of the late Duke of Montpen sier,and a leading represen- 
tative of the dethroned house of Orleans, as also Prince 
Roland Bonaparte, the representative of another dethroned 
family. The former is an enthusiastic geographer and has 
spent three years in travel and research in Africa. His col- 
lections recently exhibited in Paris created a considerable 
stir. Prince Roland, too, enjoys an enviable reputation 
among French geographical scholars. Prince Henry ex- 
pressed a warm wish of becoming acquainted with his 
princely college and political rival, and met him with great 
cordiality. During the banquet the two young men sat 
side by side and all present were astonished at the mutual 
good will which they evinced toward each other in their 
common scientific interests. They parted as excellent 
friends. 


.. Bishop Coleman (Episcopal), of Delaware, had some 
interesting experiences in a walking trip which he has just 
made through the Shenandoah Valley. He walked 375 
miles; and as he was dressed in a rough pedestrian suit 
without any of the outward insignia of his calling, he was 
in turn taken for a circus advance agent, a land boomer 
and speculator, a detective, a book agent and a suspicious 
character who would bear watching. One man took him 
for a moonshine hunter, and offered to give him some infor- 
mation for a consideration. He slept in whatever shelter 
came handy; and in one village his appearance excited such 
general suspicion that nobody would harbor him, and he 
was obliged to sleep in an old unused dwelling, just like a 
homeless tramp. The bishop purposely concealed his iden- 
tity, and believes that by so doing he has learned a great 
many valuable lessons. 


.... The Shah of Persia has gone jnto literature. During 
his last trip through Europe he kept a comparatively com- 
plete diary of his journeyings and impressions. This jour- 
nal, kept in Persian, the Sultan has had published in mag- 
nificent style and binding. Only a limited number have 
been issued, and the Shah’s representative recently made 
the tour of the European courts visited by his Sovereign 
and personally presented these mementoes to his former 
hosts, 
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Sinsc. 


BY E. IRENAZUS STEVENSON. 


DATEs and other details increase as to the coming months’ 
extraordinary activity and their variety of entertainment. 
The season may be said to begin this week; with the first 
appearance of the brothers Grunfeld, the pianist and vio- 
loncellist, occurs to-morrow, Thursday night, as is particu- 
larized below; and Mr. Anton Seidl also has begun his 
concerts in New York, Brooklyn and the vicinity. But to 
everybody who has any playing, singing or conducting to 
do, November’s first fortnight as usual sounds the war-cry 
of “ Charge, Chester, charge!—on, Stanley, on!” 

The operatic winter is to be given its word; now that 
what it will offer,or will not offer is fairly settled. The seasun 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, of opera sung in Italian 
or French by an Italian-French company, under the general 
management of Henry E. Abbey and Maurice Grau, will 
begin December 14th (a remarkably late date), and continue 
for thirteen weeks, thirty-nine nights and thirteen after- 
noon performances. (This is against fifty evening and 
seventeen matinée representations in German of last sea- 
son.) There is no doubt of one thing, that the company 
offers the greatest aggregate of star ablility and star inter- 
est of any Italian and French one now before any one pub- 
lic. The membership is as follows: Sopranos—Mrs. Lilli 
Lehmann-Kalisch, Miss Maria Pettigiani,Miss Sofia Ravogli, 
Mrs. Emma Albani, Mrs. Emma Eames, Miss Ida Klein, Miss 
Mathilde Bauermeister, MissMarie Van Zandt; contraltos— 
Mrs. Sofia Scalchi, Miss Jane de Vigne, Mrs. Giulia Ravogli, 
tenors—Messrs. Jean de Reszké, Paul Kalisch, Fernando 
Valero, Gianini-Grifoni, Victor Capoul, Roberto Vanni 
and Rinaldini; baritones—Messrs. Antonio Magni- 
Coletti, Jean Martapoura, Agostino Carbone; Edoardo 
Camera, Jean Lassalle; basses—Eduard de Reszké, 
Enrico Serbolini, Lod. Viviani, Jules Vinche, and Ant. di 
Vaschetti. The well-posted readily will discern the weak 
and strong contingent in this long list. Of the repertory, 
in addition to the old-time stock works that serve as display- 
pieces for vocalism or hold a place for Italian dramatic 
singing, the most interesting and unhackneyed scores (that 
may or may not be drawn on) are “ La Gioconda,”’ “ Mefis- 
tofele,”’ ‘‘ Orfeo,” ‘‘ The Cid ”’ (Massenet), the ‘“‘ Wedding of 
Figaro” and ‘“‘ Don Giovanni.” Mascagni’s ‘‘ Rustic Chiv 
alry” is included, of course, the only new Italian work 
offered, but is no music for our too-big Opera House. The 
orchestra will be sixty-five, the conductor Mr. Vianesi, and 
the chorus will include eighty. The nightly price of 
places, naturally, is considerably in excess of the prices of 
tickets for opera in German, boxes and seats costing, on an 
average, twice or well on toward twice the price hitherto. 
A large subscription already has been received, including 
an important proportion of the German public and of 
the public emphatically favoring opera in German. 
It is expected that the financial results of the season will 
not be as unsatisfactory, not to say disastrous, as was 
probable before the subscription books were opened, and 
certainly every kindly spirited friend of music will hope as 
much. So much for opera at the Metropolitan. Of various 
rumors of a German season elsewhere, later in the year, it 
is not safe to assert anything at present. 


The Oratorio Society’s prospectus announced public re 


hearsals and four concerts, occurring as follows: November 
27th-28th, December 29th-30th, February 19th-20th, March 
25th-26th. The works to be sung include Brahm’s “German 
Requiem,” Schumannn’s ‘‘Faust,’’ Handel’s ‘‘Messiah,” and 
Bach‘‘Passion Music’’(St.Matthew). The conductor,as hither 
to, will be Mr. Walter Damrosch. The Soctety’s occupation 
of the new Music Hall is a source of lively satisfaction to 
its directors, choral membership and public patronage. The 
weekly private rehearsals for the winter are now in course, 
under Mr. Damrosch, each Thursday night at the Music 
Hall at eight o’clock; and competent singers, amateur or 
professional, desiring to join the chorus can apply for the 
privilege at that time and place. (The Society’s chorus, 
however, has no vacancies in the soprano choir at present.) 

As to other vocal societies: The Metropolitan Musical 
Society’s choral concerts are set down for January 13th 
and April 26th; the Mendelsson Glee Club’s come Decem- 
ber 1st, February 2d, April 19th; the Musurgia’s occur 
November 24th, February 9th, April 19; the Choral Club 
sings January 26th, April.12th; the Rubinstein Club, De- 
cember 10th, February 18th, April 2ist. The Arion, the 
Liederkranz and other of the large German societies will be 
heard at their private concerts, as usual—often the intro- 
duction of valuable novelties in vocal or instrumental 
scores. The Manuscript Choral Society, a new organization 
rising from the needs of the Manuscript Society and to in- 
cludeabout eighty voices, expects to be heard during the 
winter at the Manuscript Society’s interesting entertain- 
ments. 

In chamber music the annexed dates include some inter- 
esting incidents. The Beethoven String Quartet gives 
three concerts, November 19th, January 14th, March 10th, 
its soloists being Mrs. Helen Hopekirk, Mr. Carl Faelten, 
Mrs. Carl Alves, Dr. Carl Martin, and among other works 
Beethoven’s Opus 127 is to be played. The Kneisel Quartet, 
with its membership of four of the best musicians of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, intends four concerts, Novem- 
ber 6th, December 11th, January 15th, February 12th, at 
Sherry’s Concert Room, the concerts being available only to 
subscribers for the series, and a most notable repertory set 
forth from Bach to Bazzini and Brahms. The String Quar- 
tet Society of New York will give fifteen concerts, on every 
other Tuesday, from October 27th; particularizing the in- 
tention of giving a complete cycle of Beethoven’s string 
quartets, including the seldom heard last series—the mon- 
umental ‘“Galitzin” group. The Philharmonic Club’s 
dates for its concerts in Chickering Hall are January 5th, 
March ist. Thus far on concerts of chamber music in 
Series—an invaluable element of the musical winter. 

The topic of pianist and pianoforte recitals and vocal re- 
citals must be left over till another number. So must 
Brooklyn’s announcements. 





Mr. Alfred Grunfeld and his brother Heinrich, pianist and 
violoncellist respectively, who have attracted much atten- 
tion. and won divers court honors in Austria and Germany 
in their professional work, will be heard to-morrow evening 
for the first time in America, at the small concert hall in 
the Madison Square Garden’s building. The pianist will 
play the 
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Isolde’s Liebestod ....... 
March Funebre 
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Mazurka 

Rhapsodie Hongroise 
Mr. Heinrich Grunfeld will play compositions by Rubinstein 

Molique, Gabriel-Marie, Chopin, Schumann, and Popper. 





Mme. Emy Fursch-Madi has resumed her public appear- 
ance in American concerts-and her private vocal teaching 
and conservatory work, after a continued stay abroad.—— 
Mme. Tavary, the Russian dramatic soprano, has arrived 
in America and will be heard in opera and concert, and 
Mme. Tremelli, is also here. Both singers are of Mrs. Min- 
nie Hauk’s operatic company.——The annual date book 
issued by Mr. Wolfsohn, has been sent out by that agent 
and is a valuable convenience to all persons desiring early to 
learn the courses of the coming season’s music as it. will 
continue from day to day. 


Vews of the Web. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE Pennsylvania Senate met at Harrisburgh on 
Uctober 13th, in extraordinary session to consider the re- 
moval of the Auditor-General and State Treasurer, who are 
alleged to have been in collusion with ex-City Treasurer 
John Bardsley for malfeasence in office. The committee 
appointed to consider the matter found that the evidence 
wholly fails to disclose any just grounds for suspicion of 
the personal or official integrity of the State Treasurer, or 
any dishonesty, personal or official, on the part of the Audi- 
tor General. 











..In the election for Mayor in the city of Newark, N 
J., Mayor Haynes, the Democratic nominee, was re-elected. 
The election drew special interest because of the great effort 
on the part of the Republics and Independent Democrats to 
relieve the city of the tyranny of the Democratic mana- 
gers. The vote was a large one, and the election was decided 
by a very small majority. Action has been taken by some 
looking to a re-count of votes with the possibility that the 
decision may be reversed. 


....The question of the Connecticut Governorship is at 
last fairly before the courts, the agreement of counsel hav- 
ing been carried out on October 16th. The counsel for 
Judge Morris, the Democratic candidate, filed amended 
papers asking the Superior Court to issue process against 
Governor Bulkeley to compel him toshow to the court by 
what warrant he claims to have used and enjoyed the office 
and franchise of Governor. 


.... There will be a memorial meeting in honor of Charles 
S. Parnell in the Academy of Music on Sunday evening, 
November 8th, at which there will be an effort to set aside 
all bitterness of factional feeling. The hope is expressed 
by the managers that Chauncey M. Depew will deliver the 
oration. 


..The cruiser “‘ Atlanta” which was sent out to succor 
the ‘‘ Despatch,” was caught in a severe storm, but returned 
to port with little damage except that an explosion injured 
six sailors, two of whom are likely to die. 


..Mayor Chapin, of Brooklyn, has been nominated for 
Congress to succeed Dayid A. Boody. 


..James Parton, the famous writer, died at Newbury- 
port, October 17th. 


FOREIGN. 


....The Parnellites issued a manifesto calling upon the 
people to choose between the two factions, declaring that 
the party led by Mr. McCarthy was acting under the influ- 
ence of Englishmen, and that the hope of Irish Nationalists 
depended upon maintaining independent opposition. At a 
meeting of the National Club the question of union with 


_ the McCarthyites was taken up, and resolutions denounc- 


ing such union were adopted. The McCarthyites, on the 
other hand, declined to put forth a counter manifesto. Mr. 
McCarthy expressed his willingness to trust to the nation’s 
verdict, and particularly to the good sense of the Irish in 
estimating the true significante of the division in the Irish 
Parliamentary party. T. M. Healy, at a National conven- 
tion, denounced most bitterly the course of the Parnellites. 


.. The discussion as to the successor of Mr. William H. 
Smith as Conservative leader of the House has been carried 
on through the week. At one time it was supposed that 
Lord Hartington would take the position. He, however, 
seemed unwilling to be as closely identified with the Con- 
servative Government as that would imply, and the final 
decision was that Mr. Balfour should have the appointment 
of First Lord of the Treasury, carrying with it the leader- 
ship of the House of Commons. It is probable that he will 
not resign his position as Irish Secretary. 


....The question of the release of the fund of the Irish 
Parliamentary Party, now on deposit in Paris, is before 
several eminent French lawyers. All agree that the prob- 
lem is a difficult one, and that the first step must be an 
application to the Court of Chancery by the heirs of Mr. 
Parnell and those of Mr. Biggar, who was a co-trustee with 
Mr. Parnell. It is probable that legal proceedings will 
keep it from everybody for many years and then it will 
fall to the State. 


....The report comes from London that in the opinion of 
a prominent cardinal known to bean intimate friend of the 
Pope, the Vatican is convinced that the recent disorders at 
Rome by French pilgrims were really instigated by the 
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Italian Government; that the present situation is no longer 
tenable, and that the Pope himselfhas recently said: ‘I 
am no longer a prisoner but a hostage menaced with expul- 
sion or assassination unless I capitulate before the enemy.” 


....It is reported that the Chinese Government has made 
special inquiry of Russia in regard to her action in the 
Pamir district. The relations of the foreign ministers 
with the Peking Government have improved, and look 
toward a more harmonious state of affairs. The proposi- 
tion has been made in St. Petersburg to appoint delegates 
from England, Russia, Afghanistan and China to settle 
the question of the Pamir boundaries. 


.. The Senate and Chamber of Deputies of France re- 
opened at Paris October 15th. There is a general feeling of 
satisfaction with the foreign policy of the Cabinet as indi- 
cated by the Franco-Russian alliance and the improvement 
of the passport system in Alsace-Lorraine. The Opposition 
will probably set aside the questions of foreign politics and 
direct attention to internal matters, touching especially 
upon a recent strike. 


...-A number of English Liberals have expressly contra- 
dicted the statement in Mr. Gladstone’s address with re- 
gard to retiring from Egypt. All affirm that the English 
troops will remain there as long as may be necessary, and 
there is no probability of their being withdrawn for many 
years to come. 


.. Severe gales have been experienced on the Atlantic, 
especially along the English coast. Much damage was done 
to shipping. A report was spread that the Anchor Line 
steamer, the ‘‘City of Rome,” had foundered, but it was 
found that it was another and a smaller steamer bound for 
Montreal. 


.-The French Cabinet after considering the protest 
of the Archbishop of Rheims and cthers against the Gov- 
ernment order prohibiting bishops from leaving their dio- 
ceses without permission of the Government, has decided 
that the order must be enforced by all possible means. 


....-The Austrian authorities are investigating most 
thoroughly the recent dynamite explosion at the railroad 
bridge at Reichenberg, and have discovered another bomb 
on another bridge near that place. Popular indignation 
and alarm have been greatly aroused. 


.-A general election occurred throughout Chile Octo- 
ber 8th. Electors were chosen who will select the Presi- 
dent next month. Nocandidateas yet has been announced. 
The exact result will not be known for several days. 


..The Czarina has given twenty million rubles from 
the privy purse for the relief of the destitute in the famine 
regions of Russia. 


..The Italian Ministry have unanimously decided to 
abolish the prohibition against the importation of American 
pork. 


.. The Socialist Congress at Erfurt closed October 17th. 
The Conservative element proved the strongest. 


.-It is reported that the Czarowitz is to marry the 
Duchess Elsa, of Wurtemberg. 


..Bankers at Berlin discredited the reports regarding 
the success of the Russian loan. 


..King Humbert has conferred a decoration upon Pro- 
fessor Virchow. 


POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


“We have got to oxpel from our churches Christians who 
eat the sacrament on Sunday and devour widows’ houses all the 
week. We have got to stop our indignation against the Hittites » 
and the Jehusites and the Gergashites, and let those poor wretches 
go, and apply our indignation to the modern transgressions which 
need to be dragged out and slain.”—T. DeEWrrr TALMAGE. 

...-It is both useless and silly to attempt to separate Christian 
doctrine from Christian life. It is false to affirm that “ Christian- 
ity is a life and not a doctrine”; it is equally false to say that it is 
“a doctrine and not a life.” Christianity is both a doctrine and a 
life; but its doctrine is revealed to men to inspire them to live the 
life which such a doctrine requires of them. There is no separa- 
ting these two things, which the Great Teacher so emphatically 


joined together, without certain damage to both.—The Churchman. 


. Criticism never painted a picture; and an age which pro 
duces only critics, produces no art. Criticism never discovers 
religious truth; and an age which produces only critics will create 


; no religious convictions. Our critical age is trying the creeds 


which past ages have bequeathed to us, and is finding considerable 


: hay and straw and stubble in the inheritance. But the critics 


valuable as is their service; can give us nothing new; for that we 
must look to the prophets.—Christian Union. 


..The Press can never supersede the pulpit. The cry that the 
preachers’ work is a work of supererogation in our day, because 
of the printed page, has no warrant for it. The newspaper, maga- 
zine, tract and different forms of religious instruction, by means 
of type and ink, are doing untold good, but the living voice has its 
mission, and nothing can ever take its place. God has ordained 
preaching as a living and enduring agency in hisChurch. We have 
more culture and breadth in the ministry generally than for- 
merly, but not as much of the simplicity and fervor of the Gospel. 
What we want now is greater spirituality, zeal, directness and 
fervency. Let the pulpit of the land be baptized from on high,as it 
is capable of being, and the results will convince all gainsayers 
of its supremacy and effectiveness.—The Presbyterian. 


... The degree of doctor of divinity, as conferred by the Catho- 
lic University in Washington, will mean that the candidate shall 
have spent two years in study after obtaining the degree of licen- 
tiate in divinity. Hg must write a book, of at least one hundred 
pages, on some subject of sacred science approved by the faculty. 
His book having been approved, he must publish, in addition to 
it, seventy-five theses for his oralexamination. Of these, twenty- 
five shall be selected from the group of studies constituting his 
specialty, twenty-five from the particular matter in that specialty 
to which he has mostly devoted his attention, and twenty-five 


other branches of sacre i science. Finally, he must success- 


y efend 2 bia bo book 208 and es theses inst all comers for 


Nd a ct Protestant divines 
college trustees would be 
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THE AMERICAN BOARD. 


THE motto at Pittsfield was, Forward. The keynote 
was struck by Dr. Webb in his sermon and sounded 
through all the addresses that followed, whether by mis- 
sionaries from the field, by pastors from the churches, or 
by the President of the Board. Thetone of the meeting 
from beginning toend was one of quiet, firm resolve to 
carry the work on, to suffer no retreat or retrenchment, but 
to provide generously for enlargement. There was no hesi- 
tancy about looking facts straight in the face: no dispo- 
sition to magnify success or minify difficulty. There was 
gratitude for the gains of the past year, but a distinct rec- 
ognition that those gains must be increased many fold in 
the year to come if the pledges at Pittsfield are to be re- 
deemed, if the Congregational churches of America are 
to meet the demands of their opportunities. What is the 
prospect? No one who attended the meetings or mingled 
with the members and friends of the Board, can have 
any buta favorable answer. The prospect is good. 

The Board is harmonious. Officers, members and 
friends of every form of personal opinion, are bound 
together as one man in its work. The earnest recom- 
mendation that no changes be made in officers or 
Prudential Committee was accepted, and the same men 
have returned to carry out the policy indorsed so heartily 
by the churches in the years past. The same, yet not the 
same, for the weakness that comes from consciousness of 
half-hearted support has gone and in its stead there is the 
boldness.of men who know that they have strong 
battalions behind them. That this is the case is due to 
no one somuch as to Dr. Storrs. No one who heard his 
letter to the nominating committee could fail to realize 
the sincerity of his wish to be relieved of the duties of the 
presidency, or to sympathize with him in the wish. The 
very fullness of that realization and sympathy is the 
measure of the honor given to him when sacrificing per- 
sonal preference he pledged himself to the work of the 
Board. 

The organization is complete. There is no missionary 
society in this country better equipped for its work. No 
nobler band of missionaries ever went forth than those 
that to-day represent the Congregational churches of 
America in every quarter of the world. There are no 





more faithful native preachers and helpers than those 
that look here for support. The departments at home 
are well manned by able, faithful men. 

The need is great. From whichever quarter the de- 
mand comes it is imperative and brooks no delay. Japan, 
China, India, Turkey, Africa, the Pacific and the Papal 
lands of Europe and America stand open. During the 
past year the Board has barely held its own, in more than 
one field it has actually fallen back. Another year of 
similar experience and who shall measure the loss ? 

A harmonious Board, efficient officers, faithful mission- 
aries, devoted native helpers. Yet all these will be of no 
avail without the steady, unintermitting, increasing sup- 
port of the churches. That support we believe they will 
give. They are prosperous. It does not need Secretary 
Humphrey’s figures to prove it. They know it. They 
are not doing all they can. They know that, too, without 
applying to Dr. Alden for information as to the propor- 
tion due from them. They know that not only the $800,- 
000, but the $1,000,000 are within their reach. 

To reach it, however, will require steady, persistent 
effort. Pastors cannot afford to be timid. Church mem- 
bers cannot afford to withhold their gifts. There must be 
organized effort all along the line, It must be remembered 
too, that he gives twice who gives quickly. Promptness 
of donations more than doubles their value. Legacies 
are good; but as Mr. Hall, of Cambridge , said, autobi- 
ographies are better than biographies. It is essential 
however that the effort be permanent, and include plans 
for increasing power. To give $1,000,000 this year and fall 
off next year will do great harm. Give the million this 
year, and plan for an extra hundred thousand or two 
next year. American Christians have put their hands to 
the plow; let them see to it that they do not turn back. 
If all do what they can, the impulse gained at Pittsfield 
will be felt in every land. 

One thing more. Let the spirit that prevailed at Pitts- 
field continue throughout the year. Let there be no 
carping criticism. Let personal preference be kept in the 
background. Let the noble example of the President of 
the Board be followed by every officer and member of it, 
and there will be nothing to hinder the advance all along 
the line. 
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RESULTS OF THE ECUMENICAL CONFERENCE. 


THE Ecumenical Conference of Methodists has been an 
eminent success. There were one or two unseemly oc- 
currences, which the outside world interpreted as unfra- 
ternal wrangles; but these brief interruptions of harmony 
and order are easily explained and do noi involve in the 





‘slightest degree the honor and spirit of the Conference. 


With these exceptions, one of which was due to an idio- 
syncrasy, and the other partly to misunderstanding and 
partly to undue zeal for personal rights, the Conference 
grandly emphasized the spirit of unity which should ob- 
tain between members of the same general family. 

There was not a single uninteresting or unprofitable 
session in the twenty-five. The program was a broad 
one, the subjects selected were timely and appropriate, 
and they were treated with large ability. The Confer- 
ence began on a high plane and closed without having 
fallen once below it. No note of discord was sounded 
which will find any echo in the future. Universal 
Methodism is the better for the Conference in many re- 
spects. 

1. In the first place, the various branches have been 
brought closer together. As Bishop Galloway points out 
the Conference will help mightily to ‘‘ deprovincialize 
Methodism.” There is a better understanding between 
the various branches, a larger outlook, a broader spirit, 
and a deeper sympathy between bodies which seldom or 
never come into contact with one another. Many things 
are seen to be common toall; some problems are found to 
be agitating all, and there are experiences which appear 
to characterize all. 

2. This better understanding and this common experi- 
ence have led to a manifestation of that catholicity of 
spirit which should exist between all evangelical denomi- 
nations, and particularly between those of the same 
denominational family. This has found expression in 
the plan of Methodist federation recommended by the 
Business Committee, and unanimously adopted after a 
brief discussion by the Conference itself. The paper 
adopted may not be of much importance in itself. Its 
suggestions may not be given practical effect; but they 
are significant as indicating a strong desire felt by all 
branches of Methodism that the disadvantages of division 
may be reduced to a minimum, that closer relations may 
in some way be brought about so that their unity may 
not only be emphasized to the world, but made to con- 
tribute to the aggressive force of Methodism. The con- 
certed action proposed between the Churches of the 
United Kingdom, between those of the United States, 
those of Australasia and those of Canada, to the end 
that waste and rivalry may be avoided, may mean much 
or little according to the spirit in which it is interpreted. 
But the matter is to be brought before the Conferences of 
the several branches, and it will at least serve to direct 
thought in the proper direction. There certainly should 
be the fullest comity, both at home and abroad, between 
the several branches of Methodism. Sentiment in the 
mission fields is already ripe for this measure of co- 
operation. 





8. The proceedings of the Conference indicate that 

there is a strong desire for organic union—which is a far 
better thing than federation. This was particularly 
manifested among the representatives of the English 
branches in the memorable session of Friday afternoon, 
in the first week. What practical effect may be given 
to it among these bodies remains to be seen. There are 
many difficulties in the way, which, as Dr. Crooks shows 
in his article on our first page this week, are not fully un- 
derstood here. But, at all events, a seed-thought has been 
sown which the soil of English Methodism seems well 
adapted to receive, and which in time may be expected to 
germinate and grow. The action of the colored delegates 
of our American Methodism has taken a more immediate- 
ly practical turn. It gives us genuine pleasure to print 
in our editorial correspondence from Washington the 
resolutions which they have adopted and which they are 
pledged to give effect to. The fact that the bishops of the 
three colored bodies are in favor of union is a strong in- 
dication that the movement will receive the fullest atten- 
tion by the General Conferences of the several bodies. 
If the African Methodist Episcopal, the African Metho- 
dist Episcopal Zion, and the Colored Methodist Episcopal 
Churches can unite and form an imposing body of more 
than a million communicants, it will be an object lesson 
for other branches of Methodism, just as the union of the 
various Methodist bodies in Canada has hada strong, 
continued influence. If the colored bodies could thus 
lead the way to unification they would do a magnificent 
service to American Methodism. 
. 4, The essays and discussions of the Conference proved 
it to be in hearty sympathy with the most advanced ideas 
on the subject of education, and particularly of the place 
and work of women in the Church. It was to be ex- 
pected that American delegates should give expression to 
liberal views on this important question; but such hearty 
recognition of the qualifications of women for larger re- 
sponsibilities and larger privileges in the Church as the 
British delegates gave was a genuine surprise. The 
growth of sentiment has not been altogether on this side 
of the ocean. English Methodists have proved them- 
selves quite as capable of learning new lessons quickly as 
American Methodists. The influence of the ideas ad- 
vanced on this topic in the Conference cannot fail to have 
a large influence in educating the popular mind. The 
sphere of woman’s work has been gradually enlarging in 
the last decade. It will continue to enlarge in those di- 
rections in which her gifts and graces and vocation indi- 
cate her special value. 

With the results of the first Ecumenical Conference in 
London the British representatives expressed themselves 
with greater delight than did their American brethren. 
The latter did not appreciate the importance of the dis- 
cussions or the probable result of the Conference as highly 
as the former evidently did. But they are more than 
satisfied with the outcome of the Conference in Wash- 
ington and are quite enthusiastic about it. They will be 
far more anxious for a third conference than they were 
for the second. Meantime we may look confidently for 
some notable results. 


- 


A BROADER CHURCH. 


THE Episcopal Church is visibly broader, confessedly 
more comprehensive, for the consecration of Bishop 
Brooks. It is very nearly a new thing in the modern 
history of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States that such a man is elected to this office. We have 
had many Low Church or so-called Evangelical men, tho 
in decreasing numbers of late; many High Church men, 
and more of the ‘‘Sound” Church men, who steer as 
near as they can to the satisfactory line between the two; 
but the Broad Churchman, the man who is positively and 
aggressively so, has never before been so representatively 
elected to the bishopric. 

And yet it is a most significant fact that it is the two 
cities of Boston and New York that are so represented. 
Bishop Potter is not so pronounced as Bishop Brooks. He 
has never so plainly spoken his contempt for ecclesiastical 
fuss and millinery; but it is understood by all who know 
him that he has no sympathy with the narrowness which 
hedges the Protestant Episcopal Church about with digni- 
ties and legitimacies such as no other Protestant Church 
can claim. The two bishops of the two most important 
dioceses in that denomination prefer the Episcopal govern- 
ment, or they would not have chosen, first, to live under 
it, and then to administer it; but they do not confine the 
Church to those who do. They are at home in any com- 
munion. They are in no hurry to rebuke those who 
fellowship with other Christians. Shortly before Bishop 
Potter, who has lately treated with scant courtesy a re- 
monstrance against Christian fellowship which reached 
him with scant courtesy, was made bishop, he accepted 
in this city the hospitality of a Christian meeting of another 
communion, and made them an after-dinner speech. “I 
was asked,” said he, ‘‘ before coming here if I should not 
feel lost among so many Congregationalists, ‘ Not ai 
all,’ said I. An Indian was once discovered by one who 
knew him wandering about a city. ‘Are you lost? said 
the friend. ‘No,’ replied the red man, ‘ Indian not lost; 
wigwam lost. Indian here.’” The humor was as well 
appreciated as the fellowship which recognized those of 
other forms of worship, but not of another faith. 

The consecration of Bishop Brooks may, we think, be 
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taken as marking the recession of the tide of that exclu- 
sive Churchman which proclaims its followers bet- 
ter Christians than other men are. After this men will 
begin to be more ashamed to claim that because they are 
in one Church, and are governed in one way, and can 
point toa certain historic succession of spiritual rulers, 
they have thereby got anything more than other people 
can get out of the guidance of the Holy Spirit and the 
study of the Holy Scriptures, and that they are therefore 
better than other men are and more pleasing to God. 
The distinction between the letter and the spirit, the 
inside of a man and the outside, which Christ 
taught, and Paul after him, is clearer to the world 
and to the Protestant Episcopal Church for the consecra- 
tion of Bishop Brooks. He represents not the convention- 
alities of his denomination, but that nobler Christian love 
and faith which identifies it with all true Christian con- 
secration, and would enlarge its bounds so as to make it 
conterminous with the universal Church. That is the 
spirit which possesses the future of that Church and of 
all other Churches that will live; and which will, before 
we suspect it, join them all in a spiritual unity and a: 
visible confederation. 
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THE EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE schism in this German Methodistic organization 
has rather been increased than lessened by the events of 
the month. Eversince the three bishops were suspended, 
the quadrennial session of the General Conference has 
been looked forward to as having a possible solution for 
all the difficulties the denomination has been laboring un- 
der since the war between and against the members of 
the Episcopate was begun. But the period of the Gene- 
ral Conference bas come and gone and the end is not yet. 
Nothing is settled except that hostilities must go on, and 
that the conflict must be fought out to the bitter end. 
Bitter, indeed, has it been, so far; but worse appears to be 
in store, 

Instead of one General Conference, to whose decisions 
both parties might be willing to submit their disputes, 
there are two—one in Indianapolis and one in Philadel- 
phia—each claiming to be the one lawful and constitu- 
tional conference. Instead of a mutual submission of 
differences there has been a mutual declaration of differ- 
ences. The Indianapolis Conference has excommunicated 
Bishop Dubs, and the Philadelphia Conference has ex- 
communicated Bishops Esher and Bowman. . The former 
has vindicated its bishops and re-elected them, together 
with two new ones; the latter has vindicated its one 
bishop and re-elected him together with two new ones. 
The Indianapolis Conference declares, as the result of 
its investigations, that Bishops Esher and Bowman were 
not lawfully suspended; the Philadelphia Conference does 
not deny that Bishop Dubs was lawfully suspended; but 
it acquits him of the charges and restores him to his 
office and standing. The Conference at Indianapolis has 
the adherence of the large majority of the annual con- 
ferences; that at Philadelphia represents a minority of 
them. 

What is a rational man to conclude! Which is the 
constitutional conference? Which of the bishops has 
been vindicated? With which fragment does equity and 
moral right rest? The great Christian public has not the 
means nor the disposition to decide. It is deeply pained 
at the exhibition of unbrotherliness which has attended 
the controversy from the beginning. It believes that there 
has been wrong on both sides; that a feeling which should 
be alien to Christian breasts has answered crimination by 
recrimination; that personal quarrels in the Board of 
Bishops have been so managed as to draw the whole 
Church into embroilment; and that at bottom there was 
no more serious crime, on the part of any of the bishops, 
than that of personal disagreement, fanned into active 
hostility by indiscreet utterances and precipitate action. 

It is not possible to exculpate either party wholly. 


Some of the leaders on both sides have acted as tho the | 


spirit which possessed them inclined them to the worse 
instead of the better way. If the majority had shown a 
more Christian desire for reconciliation it might have 
heen had. If the minority had been less anxious to re- 
taliate the suspension of Bishop Dubs upon Bishops Esher 
and Bowman, the majority would not have been so bit- 
ter. If the majority had not been so hard and intolerant 
the minority might have had more confidence in the 
character of the General Conference and not have been 
provoked to hold another Conference whose constitution- 
ality is, as it seems to us, of a doubtfnl character. 

But what is to be the outcome of two General Confer- 
ences, two Boards of Bishops, two sets of officers and 
two conflicting claims? What, indeed, but further war- 
fare, further unbrotherly onslaughts, appeals to the secu- 
lar courts, and a shameful exhibition of bad blood? We 
are asked whether there is still any place in all this 
noisy, turbulent, divisive controversy for arbitration. 
We frankly answer, we do not know. There certainly is 
a place for the manifestation of Christian love and Chris- 
tiah courtesy and Christian brotherliness. If the contest- 
ants could only see themselves as the world sees them 
and could realize what spirit they are of, they 
would be ready to halt, ready at least to listen to 
the counsels of peace. But this, we fear, is not to be ex- 
pected. The General Conference at Indianapolis is pro- 
posing to run the sharpplowshareof discipline through 
congregations and conferences, and divide inevitably 





and irrevocably wherever members and ministers differ as' 
to the constitutional and moral rights of the two parties. 

There is no sign of leniency in the Indianapolis Confer- 

ence. Its doctrine is: ‘‘Come over to our side or get 
out of the Church. There is no halfway ground upon 

which we will meet you. We plant ourselves on the Dis- 

cipline and the Constitution as we interpret it. Come to 

our interpretation or take the consequences.” This is 

not the spirit which heals difficulties. Itis the spirit: 
which breaks the bonds of Christian brotherhood, and 

divides the flock of Christ. 

We have taken neither side in this unhappy contro- 
versy. We are sure that both have erred, and equally 
sure that each has some cause to complain. We give no 
opinion as to which has erred most; but we do believe 
that, in the sight of God, the majority will have a heavy 
responsibility to bear if they, as the stronger party, do 
not make an effort to settle this shameful affair by a gen- 
uine appeal to the Christian manliness of the minority. | 
If this appeal should fail, as we cannot believe, then the’ 
sin would belong entirely to the minority. 





THE ERFURT SOCIALIST CONGRESS. 


THE Congress of German Socialists at Erfurt represents 
a movement which now seems to have the future in its 
hands. It makes no proposal of anarchism or lawless- 
ness; on the contrary, it magnifies and extends the do- 
main of law, and limits individual liberty in what is be- 
lieved to be the interests of the public. Socialism puts 
the hand of law on the capitalist, forbidding him to im- 
pose his own will on his workmen, and limiting his prof- 
its; and it also puts the hand of law on the laborer, com- 
pelling all to take profitable and useful part in public pro- 
duction, at the same time providing for the support of 
all. The Socialism which we already enact in the Post 
Office and in our navy yards, and which Germany ex- 
tends to express business, railroads and insurance, the 
German Socialists would extend to all branches of manu- 
facture and business, and they add a horror of war and a 
standing army. 

The growth of the German Socialist Party is beyond 
precedent in that Empire. In 1871 they cast 101,927 
votes: in 1874, 351,670; in 1875, 493,447. Then followed 
the years of Bismarck’s anti-Socialist laws, and their vote 
fell in 1881 to 311,961; but in 1884 it rose again to 549,990; 
in 1887 to 763,128; and finally, in 1890, to 1,341,587. This 
party, which in 1871 had only their present veteran Rebel 
now has 36 in the Reichstag; and they have gained in 
an unexpected way in the Saxon and Bavarian elections. 

The Erfurt Congress has adopted no new program. Its 
members differ on many points, and this liberty is ex- 
pressly allowed. Some anticipate a great international 
war which will level thrones, overthrow the present 
social system and elevate the proletariat, while others 
deprecate and dread such a war as the means by which 
tyranny shall be more firmly seated. But all agree that 
the one thing now to be done is to carry on their unpaid 
agitation and increase the number of their electoral vic- 
tories until they shall control the imperial legislation. 
Their rapid progress is an omen ,that kings and princes 
cannot overlook. 
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THE PROCEDURE IN THE BRIGGS CASE. 


WE have been asked a number of questions in reference 
to the proper procedure in the prosecution of Professor 
Briggs for heresy, and some of these may properly have 
a clear answer. 

1. Professor Briggs can choose his counsel only from 
members of his own Presbytery: 


“Tf any accused person feels unable to represent and plead 
his own case to advantage, he may request any minister or 
elder belonging to the judicatory before which he appears, 
to prepare and exhibit his case as he may judge proper.” 
—Book of Discipline, Sec. 26. 

2. The defendant's counsel cannot vote on the case: 


“But the minister or elder so engaged shall not be 
allowed after pleading the cause of the accused to sit in 
judgment as a member of the judicatory.””—Ib, ib. 


8. The membersof the Prosecuting Committee, in this 
case five in number, cannot vote on the case: 


““When the prosecution is initiated by a judicatory it 
shall appoint one or more of its own members a committee 
to conduct the prosecution,” ete.—Ib., Sec. 11. 

“The judicatory shall then [after the hearing of the par- 
ties] go into private session, the parties, their counsel and 
all other persons not members of the body being excluded,” 
etc.—Ib., Sec. 3. 





4, The prosecution in Professor Briggs’s case can offer 
no personal witnesses : 

‘* Evidence may be oral, written or printed, direct or cir- 
cumstantial.”—Ib., Sec. 58. 
Cases of heresy are usually tried on the evidence of 
printed statements by the accused. Oral testimony on 
the part of the prosecution is necessary and appropriate 
only when printed evidence cannot be found. In view of 
the fact that the names of no personal witnesses are 
attached to the indictment of Professor Briggs, it will be 
impossible to introduce such witnesses in the testimony- 
in-chief. Such witnesses, however, may be called in 
rebuttal. 

5. There is nothing in the Constitution to prevent Dr. 
Briggs appearing himself as a witness in his own defense 





or his calling such other witnesses as he may choose to 


have examined. Of course he may present in addition to 
personal witnesses such printed evidence as he may deem 
expedient. It is proper to add that it rests with the 
judicatory to determine the competency of any witness 
offered (ib. Sec. 55), or the relevancy of their testimony 
(ib. Sec. 60). The question of relevancy pertains as well 
to printed testimony as to oral. 
6. Members of the Presbytery can give testimony and 
immediately resume their seat as members of the judica- 
tory (ib., Sec. 66), 
7. The indictment is correctly framed in its quotations 
of Scripture. We do not speak of their relevancy; but it 
was the duty of the Prosecuting Committee, altho The 
Evangelist seems to speak otherwise, to base the trial on 
Scripture: 
“‘ Nothing shall therefore be the object of judicial process 
which cannot be proved contrary to the Scriptures, or to 
the regulations and practice of the Church founded there- 
on.”’—Ib., Sec. 4, 
In this section the phrase “the regulations and the 
practice of the Church founded thereon,” has reference 
not to doctrine but to matters of order left to the judg- 
ment of the Church as set forth in the Confession of 
Faith, Chapter I, Sec. 6. The fact that indictment for 
heresy must be based directly on Scripture, and not 
on any deliverance or Confession of councils or assem- 
blies as to the meaning of Scripture, or, in other 
words, thatit is the doctrine of the Presbyterian Church 
that the only rule concerning faith is the Scripture, is 
abundantly evident from the first chapter of the Confes- 
sion of Faith, from which we quote a single sentence: 
“In all controversies of religion the Church is finally to 
appeal unto them.’’—Sec. 8; 
and from fhe answer to the second question in the 
Shorter Catechism: 


“ The Word of God, which is contained in the Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaments, is the only rule to direct 
us how we may glorify and enjoy Him.” 


Editorial Votes. 


THE long session of the Methodist Ecumenical Confer- 
ence, with the meeting of the American Board, compels us 
to add eight pages this week to our regular number. The 
reports of these and other meetings will be found of great 
interest; and they signalize an era of union among the 
Methodist bodies and of peace and progress for the Ameri- 
can Board. Besides our own editorial report there will be 
found articles on the Ecumenical Conference and its work 
by T. B. Stephenson, D.D., President of the English Wes- 
leyan Conference; Bishop John F. Hurst, Bishop Charles B. 
Galloway, of the Southern Methodist Church, General Su- 
perintendent A. Carman, of the Canadian Methodist 
Church, and Prof. George R. Crook, also the paper read 
on the last day of the Conference by Dr. J. M. Buckley. 
Other articles are by J. H. Barrows, D.D., on the Christian 
Evolution; Mr. R. H. Stoddard, on the Poetic Contempora- 
ries of Burns; President Thwing, on the Evils in College 
Beneficence; O. O’B. Strayer, who writes a letter from a 
Southerner to a Southerner; James Payn, who continues 
his English Notes; Olive Thorne Miller, who studies birds 
in the Colorado Cottonwoods; and Miss Ward, who describes 
the paintings in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. There are 
poems by the late Philip Bourke Marston, John H. Boner 
and Margaret J. Preston, and a story by Paul Bourget. 











IN Ohio, where the McKinley law has been one of the 
chief issues of the campaign, Democratic orators and papers 
have been quoting Secretary Blaine to the effect that the 
McKinley measure would not open a market for another 
bushel of wheat or another barrel of pork. The whole sen- 
tence, as Mr. Blaine wrote it, reads thus: 


“TI do not doubt that in many respects the Tariff bill pending in 
the Senate is a just measure, and that most of its provisions are 
in accordance with the wise policy of Protection; but there is not 
a section ora line in the entire bill that will open a market for 
another bushel of wheat or another pound of pork.” 


For their own purposes the Democrats omitted the first 
part of the sentence. Mr. Blaine has published a letter 
stating that those words were written three months before 
the McKinley bill becamea law. Says Mr. Blaine: 


“T objected to the bill because it did not contain a reciprocity 
clause, which would provide a market for wheat and pork, for 
other products of the farm, and for various fabrics. 

* Before the bill was finally passed the reciprocity clause was in- 
serted, and a large addition was made to the free list. It will, 
therefore, be seen from what I said in my letter that the objection 
which I made to the McKinley bill was entirely removed before 
the bill became a law. 

* Let me further say that the reciprocity clause has given ample 
market for many barrels of flour and many pounds of pork. 

“ Brazil, some months since, entered into a treaty by which 
many American articles are admitted free. Flour is made free 
and pork is admitted at a nominal duty. 

“Cuba and Porto Rico have reduced the duty on flour from $5.80 
a barrel to $1 (which gives us the market), besides putting nearly 
one hundred articles of American production on the free list. 

“San Domingo has made a reciprocity treaty, with flour and 
pork upon the free list, besides a large number of other articles. 
Other treaties for reciprocity are in progress. 

“Germany, without negotiating a formal treaty, has removed 
the prohibition on pork; and our Government, in consideration 
thereof, has left her sugar on the free list. This opens to us an 
entirely new market, and $15,000,000 to $20,000,000 of American pork 
will be consumed per annum where not a pourid has been taken 
for ten years. 





“The reciprocity provision is proving very useful, especially in 
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farm puciltiet, and more particularly in the case of the two arti- 
cles mentioned in the paragraph quoted, flour and pork. 

* [am not, therefore, an opponent to the McKinley bill, as the 

Democratic papers of Ohio are constantly alleging. On the con- 
trary, I have cordially supported it ever since it was perfected by 
the insertion of the reciprocity clause.” 
This is a sufficient answer to the Democratic argument; 
but the fact that our exports have increased, whether be- 
cause of or in spite of the McKinley law, should make any 
further use of this absurd campaign cry impossible. Our 
exports of breadstuffs in September were $31,462,021 against 
$7,199,348, Certainly this shows that the McKinley law does 
not close markets to our wheat. 


SomE of the daily papers anal as tho members of the 
Ecumenical Methodist Conference felt that the Conference 
had received scant courtesy in the reception at the White 
House. There was no ground for such a feeling. The Pres- 
ident gave the same reception to the delegates that he gives 
to foreign ambassadors. He had the marine band to fur 
nish music, and omitted nothing that could show his re- 
spect for the Conference. The President was assured that 
his courtesy was highly appreciated, and that the only dis- 
satisfaction manifested was because there was no speaking. 
On Saturday he took occasion, in response to a pressing 
invitation, to visit the Conference, where his words were 
heard with great delight. Especially weré the foreign del- 
egates pleased with the happy manner and equally happy 
words of the President. They felt that he had done them 
a great honor. They heartily appreciated the fact that the 
White House is so accessible; and those who sought a per- 
sonal interview with the Chief Magistrate were surprised 
and pleased to find a ready entrance to his presence. 


DEAN HOFFMAN does not at all accept the rebuke of 
Bishop Potter in the matter of the remonstrance sent to 
him in reference to the conduct of Dr. Hebeg Newton and 
Dr. Rainsford. It will be remembered that they invited 
various non-Episcopal clergymen to preach in their pulpits 
during Lent, and the rather Unitarian Dr. Collyer was 
among those invited by Dr. Newton. A remonstrance which 
appeared to be under the management of the professors in 
the General Theological Seminary was signed by 116 clergy- 
men and attracted considerable notice at the time that it 
was published. In the Bishop’s charge he distinctly avoid- 
ed saying anything about the contents of that remon- 
strance, but sharply rebuked those who had printed it in 
the newspapers before sending it to him. He said: 

“It is the first time, I apprehend, in the history of this Church 
that a bishop has come to know of the contents of a communica- 
tion, addressed exclusively to himself, by finding it in the col- 
umns of a newspaper; and it will be the only time, I hope, that a 
bishop’s only knowledge of such a communication, addressed to a 


bishop in his official capacity, shall be made known to him in such 
away. Indeed, I cannot suppose that any clergyman, or body of 
clergymen, could imagine that a bishop could consent to take no- 
tice of acommunication authenticated to him, not only by no 


responsible signature, but by no signature whatever.” 

Professor Richey has been given the credit of the parentage 
and management of the remonstrance; but Dean Hoffman, 
in a letter which has been made public, declares that it was 
not written by any one connected with the Seminary, but 
that it was put into his hands to send to the Bishop. He 
sent it by messenger and also by mail the day before it was 
printed; and he says he cannot conceive why it was not re- 
ceived. This entirely removes all reasonable complaint of 
discourtesy, inasmuch as it was proper that the remon- 
strance should be made public after having been given 
to the Bishop. Dean Hoffman is no mean man in the 
Episcopal Church. He is head of the General Theological 
Seminary, a man of great ability and of the highest social 
position, and one of the wealthiest men in New York. The 
Seminary is his pet, and he has given it hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. 


Pror. JAMES H. BLODGETT, who has been gathering sta- 
tistics of educational institutions far the Eleventh Census, 
in an article in the October Educational Review, referring 
to the decision in Michigan excluding the Protestant Bible 
from the public schools as a sectarian book, to the decision 
in Nevada pronouncing a similar judgment respecting the 
Catholic version, and to the recent agitation on the paro- 
chial school question in Wisconsin and Illinois, says: 


“The reports of the census year indicate that a Constitutional 
Amendment forbidding appropriations of public money to secta- 
rian schools, combined with decisions that Bibles are sectarian 


books, would produce effects not yet measured. Enormous addi- 
tions must be forthcoming from private sources in the relinquish- 
ment of public moneys if religious exercises are retained, or a 
change in numerous schools must be made if the public aid is 
continued, whether in the extremes of the country or at the seat 
of government.” 

Other sacred books being liable, as Mr. Blodgett remarks, 
toa Jike judgment, it follows,as THE INDEPENDENT has 
claimed for years, that the secular basis is the only possible 
permanent basis for our public schools. This is the final 
result to be expected from continued agitation. The pub- 
lic schools will not be abandoned when this ultimate conclu- 
sion is*reached; nor will education be crippled. It will be 
likely to increase the patronage, for a time, of private and 
parochial schools. The attitude of the State toward these 
private and parochial schools is a question of vast impor- 
tance. Any system of compulsory education must reckon 
with all systems of non-public education, and require mini, 
mum terms and courses of study. Our public schools will 
require much attention from the serious-minded and fro m 
legislators in the near future. 


In Mr. Gladstone’s otherwise admirable address at New- 
castle there was, as reported, an extraordinary statement 
to the effect that one of the first things the Liberals ought 
to do is to discontinue the occupation of Egypt. This 
seemed to us so strange that we hardly believed it, and 
were sure it could not be indorsed by the Liberal party. In 
fact, his language, or what was given as his language, has 
been explained away by every Liberal who has spoken 
since. Lord Roseberry, who was Mr. Gladstone’s last For- 





eign Secretary, and Earl Spencer, the coming Foreign Sec- 
retary, with other leaders, have given explanations to the 
Liberal papers disowning the thought of speedily evacua- 
ting Egypt. Mr. Joseph Bryce, who is likely to be the next 
Liberal Under Foreign Secretary, in an address at Aber- 
deen, said that the Liberals would no more scuttle out of 
Egypt than would the Tories, and that England is under 
solemn and reiterated engagements to withdraw her troops 
only when this can be done to the prosperity and safety of 
the country. This is not safe now, and we do not believe it 
will be safe for twenty years. It is equivalent to saying that 
it is out of the range of practical politics. England has- 
begun the renovation of Egypt; but she has a great deal 
more to do, and the finances of the country are yet to be 
put on a sound basis. 





TIME must be given for the turbid waters to settle where 
Parnell went down. At present his friends and foes among 
the Irish leaders are swinging their clubs and smashing 
each others’ heads. Neither the turbid water figure nor the 
more literal shillelah metaphor overdoes the situation. Mr. 
McCarthy, who is a gentle, modest man, more of a literary 
body, keeps in the background and does nothing. We can 
hardly call him‘a leader. He is put forward as a figure- 
head of the party. Messrs. Dillon and O’Brien and Healy, 
and Messrs. Redmond, Leary and O’Connor, are battering 
and being battered ad libitum. But the necessities of the 
condition we may hope will relieve the situation within six 
months, which will be time enough. The only important 
thing that has thus far occurred, is the publication by Mr. 
O’Brien, who has been severely handled by Mr. Parnell’s 
faction, of a letter from Mr. Parnell, dated February 11th, 
1891, expressing the warmest satisfaction in the kindness 
and gentleness of spirit shown by Mr. O’Brien in the nego- 
tiations at Boulogne, where, he says, that the unalterable 
basis of all communications with him then was first and 
last his retirement from the leadership. We believe the 
ranks will all be closed before a new Liberal Parliament 
goes into power, and that Mr. Parnell’s last year of error 
will be mercifully forgoten. 





THE incident in the Pantheon turns out to be much more 
serious, or has been made much more serious, than seemed 
possible. The Pope believes, or seems to believe, that the 
disturbance was promoted by the Italian Government for 
the sake of making a demonstration against the Pope and 
against the pilgrims. This does not seem probable; and 
yet a note from the Pope to the Powers is now reported, in 
which he says these disorders were of extreme importance 
and show that it is impossible for both the Italian Govern- 
ment and the Papacy to remain in Rome; that they proved 
the intention of the Italian Government to shut up the 
Pope in the Vatican and not allow him free communication 
with the Catholic world. It does not seem wise to take 
this position. One does not see how he can be credulous 
enough to be persuaded that the King of Italy will leave 
Rome. That is not anywhere among the possibilities, and he 
himself is creating the other alternative that he should him- 
self leave. We have not hitherto believed that there was 
anything serious in the threats of his leaving Rome. If he 
should do so it would be a most serious blow to the Papacy 
and an injury to the Catholic Church which could hardly 
be measured. While this communication of the Pope to 
the Powers is the most serious indication that has yet ap- 
peared of an intention to withdraw from Rome, we cannot 
believe that the Pope would actually do so. 


ACCORDING to Professor Jameson, of Brown University, 
Great Britain expended $210,000 last year for the publication 
of its early historical records; France spent $240,000; and 
little Sweden spent $15,000. Our own Government has done 
much, especially of late, in the records of the War between 
the States; but it has done little or nothing for the pre-Rev- 
olutionary and Colonial period. This has been taken up in 
part by the States, which have some of them, like Massa- 
chusetts, published large series of volumes of their early 
records. But only New York and North Carolina have gone 
across the ocean and gathered and published their colonial 
records as preserved in the London Public Record Office. 
This is a work which others of the Old Thirteen should un- 
dertake. We are glad to know that the South Carolina His- 
torical Society is pressing the matter, and asks the State to 
appropriate the $7,500 that would be necessary to copy the 
documents in England. South Carolina had a very impor- 
tant colonial history, filled with striking incidents. There 
the political theories of Shaftesbury were planted and flour- 
ished, and thence they spread to Georgia, Alabama, and 
Mississippi, exciting an influence as great as that which 
spread from New England to the Western States. We trust 
that this valuable historical work will be done and imitated 
by the other eleven Atlantic States. 





FATHER EDWARD MCSWEENY has been traveling in Spain 
and writing for The Catholic Review. He thinks the con- 
dition of the Church in Southern Europe, with the men 
estranged, is much less hopeful than it is in England and 
the United States. He asks some curious questions: 

“The Jesuits are the same everywhere, yet in spite of them 
see the condition of Southern Europe. Is it senility? Are these 
peoples dying away? Or have they had too much of the instru. 
mentals of religion? Is society here top-heavy? Are there too 
many priests and nuns and churches? Has the soil been Obertilled? 
Has nearness to the temple estranged them from God, according 
to the proverb? I’m afraid they need heresy to make them ap- 
preciate their treasure and burnish their arms for its defense. 
*Oportet howreses esse.’ Perhaps we in English and German- 
speaking countries profit more than we lose by the opposition of 
Protestants.” 

Let us see. Do Protestants in predominantly Catholic 
countries equaily gain from the example, or the opposi- 
tion of Catholics? If not, why not? Isit true that Cath- 
olicism alone runs into formalism and indifference, and 
that it needs the spur of rival Protestantism to make it do 
worthy work? Is Protestantism rather than Catholicism 
the regenerative ferment? What is it that Catholicism 











lacks? Is it the spirit of what we are in the habit of calling 
private judgment, which this present age demands, and 
which Catholicism has attacked? These are quéstions for 
our Catholic brethren to consider. 


....A correspondent calls our attention to the fact that 
in Dr. Schaff’s article in THE INDEPENDENT of September 
17th, he says that when Calvin “left the Roman Church 
toward the close of the year 1532, there was no bishop who 
might have ordained him to the evangelical ministry; for 
all the bishops on the Continent remained in the old Church, 
and England had not yet seceded from Rome.”’ This state- 
ment is not literally true, as our correspondent shows. 
There were two Protestant bishops in Rome and an Arch- 
bishop of Upsala; but they could not have ordained him ex- 
cept for their own diocese according to the rule, Nemo ordi- 
natur sine titulo, and Calvin could not have served in 
Prussia or Sweden without knowing its language. 


..At the Frankfort Electrical Congress the famous 
English electrician, Mr. Preece, read a paper giving start- 
ling figures showing the advance made in telegraphy dur- 
ing the last twenty years. But the telephone service, he 
said, is thoroughly bad; no more execrable and abomi- 
nable service exists in the whole world than the telephone 
service in London, the only great telephone service was 
the construction of the London—Paris line, a distance of 313 
miles. If the British public would take over the telephones, 
he hoped at some future time to be able to render a better 
account of the telephone in England. Any one can see how 
that bears on the proposal for our Government to take 
charge of the telegraph service. 


..The Newark, N. J., election went Democratic by a 
hundred or so, and a re-count isin progress as we go to 
press. There was in that city the same colonization of 
voters reported that has taken place in this city in the 
inferests of Tammany. While New York is beyond ques- 
tion a Democratic city, its Democratic majority needs to be 
swelled by foul means as well as fair in order to overcome 
the Republican majority of the rest of the State. In 
Newark, however, the Republicans always have a fair show 
of a majority, and a Democratic majority over so popular 
and honest a man as ex-Congressman Lehlbach would, of 
itself, be suspicious even without the abundant evidence of 
fraud. 


... There are two ways of avenging a lynching, for there 
is as little question that lynchers ought to be punished as 
there is that they very seldom are. One is that taken by 
the sheriff in Denver, who has found and caught the lynch- 
ers and proposes to have them tried. The other is that of 
the Negroes in Clifton Forge, Va. In the latter case, a 
white man had been killed in a row, and three Negroes who 
had been arrested were taken from the jail and hanged; and 
now the Negroes threaten revenge. Of course they threaten 
revenge, and of course they ought not to; but they are not 
perfected saints. What they ought to have done was to 
guard that jail and protect the prisoners. 


..The sermon of Bishop Potter at the consecration of 
Bishop Brooks was worthy of the occasion. It distinctly 
defended orders and orderliness in the Church for orderli- 
ness’ sake, and not on grounds of prescription. It reeog- 
nized fully the Spirit-given legitimacy of ministers in other 
denominations of Christians, and the sin and crime of those 
in the Church who, by their worship of forms, had driven 
so many into communions which had zeal as well as know!- 
edge. His references to the early years when they had been 
students together, were full of sweet and tender sympathy. 


.. The reporters keep so close a watch of Mr. Edison, and 
are so enthusiastic, that he cannot be at work on any new 
application of electricity without having it announced that 
he has invented something that will revolutionize indus- 
try. It is now asserted that he has perfected an invention 
that will propel street cars without any overhead trolley or 
any storage battery. It is also asserted that he can apply 
his system to the ordinary railroad so as to attain a speed 
of a hundred miles an hour. It may be. 


..An attempt is being made to ridicule the Republican 
candidate for Mayor of Brooklyn because of his business. 
He isa grocer. Why this should be thought to disqualify 
him, we do npt know. Itis certainly a respectable calling, 
and the candidate seems to be a highly respectable man. 
Those who live in his own ward are enthusiastic for him. 
His neighbors who know him do not ridicule the idea of his 
candidacy. There is a deal of snobbery in this Republican 
America. 


..The Ohio campaign goes bravely on, with a constant 
access of Republican confidence. But it must be remem- 
bered that it is even more the State Legislature than the 
Governorship that is at stake. Major McKinley, with his 
great popularity, can hardly fail of an election; but every 
effort should be made to secure the Legislature, especially 
as in Ohio the Governor does not possess the veto power. 


..The death of Mr. Smith, Tory leader of the House of 
Commons, compels Lord Salisbury to select the successor 
for him when he would much rather nét doit. Mr. Balfour 


is vigorous, self-possessed, and has the prestige of success- 
ful administration. He is Lord Salisbury’s nephew, but he 
has earned the place. 


..A report gained currency last week that Dr. John 
Hall had resigned as trustee of Union Theological Seminary. 


He had seriously — it; but the action of the trustees 


two weeks ago, providing to meet the Committee of se 
General y eg satisfied him so far that he will 


....One of our Metropolitan dailies characterizes the spirit 
of Methodism as one of “headlong exuberance.’”’ Metho- 


dism certainly has the exuberance of a vigorous life; = 
how its pre-eminence for method can reconcile wi with 
adjective “ headlong ”’ we cannot conceive. 


....Representative Andrews, Democrat, of Massachu- 
setts, declares that he will vote for no man for Speaker of 
4 House at wings who is for unlimited silver coin- 


If he out this purpose, he will have to bolt his 
party. Will he do that? 
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THE RESULTS OF THE ECUMENICAL METHOD- 
IST CONFERENCE. 


VIEWS OF REPRESENTATIVE MEN. 


SPECIAL BENEFITS TO ENGLISH AND AMERI- 
CAN METHODISM. 


BY T. B. STEPHENSON, D.D., LL.D., 
PRESIDENT OF THE ENGLISH WESLEYAN METHODIST CONFERENCE, 

THE Ecumenical Conference is rapidly approaching its 
conclusion, and will soon be numbered among the great 
conclaves of the past. Historical no doubt it will be, for 
its influence, tho indirect, cannot fail to be very great. 
Such a conference is powerful not only by means of its 
formal sessions, but by a thousand indirect influences 
which accompany it. The meeting of a considerable 
body of American and British preachers together is sure 
to affect both Churches. For a fortnight they meet 
together, converse, cross-question each other as to modes 
of thinking and modes of action. Thus not only is the 
horizon of thought widened for them both, but each 
takes away many ideas which will certainly affect in the 
future his own work in his own land. 

One as they are in doctrine, and in all the essentials of 
polity, Methodism in Europe and Methodism in America 
are variant types, each with its distinctive excellencies 
and its distinctive weaknesses, and both can learn alike 
from the excellencies and weaknesses of the other. 

Again, on many of the public questions which have 
heen discussed, it has been found that a practically unan- 
imous sentiment exists, as, for example, on the question 
of arbitration, and respecting the non-admission to public 
life of men whose reputation is notoriously evil. . Such 
sentiments are important when held by individuals, or by 
separate sections of the Church; but they become vastly 
more influential when uttered through the speaking 
trumpet of a vast representative assembly. 

But chiefly, the results of the Conference will appear 
inthe improved relations of the several bodies repre- 
sented. Thirty-five distinct Methodist organizations have 
been represented in this Conference, not including the 
Irish Methodist Church, which is an integral part of the 
British Missions, tho it has its own Conference, and 
the Methodism of South Africa and the West Indies, which 
are still to some extent dependent on the British Con- 
ference. 

Of these thirty-five bodies tive are in full and recognized 
communion with each other. Their divisions are merely 
historical or geographical, and their relations are of the 
most cordial character. The others have had a recognized 
fellowship with each other only in the Ecumenical Con- 
ference of ten years ago. Nevertheless, partly as a re- 
sult of that Conference, and partly arising out of other 
circumstances their relations have become more and more 
cordial, as each recent year has passed. The influence of 
this Ecumenical Conference upon the relation of these 
bodies to each other will be first indirect. Bodies whose 
chief representatives have metin brotherly intercourse in 
a Conference like this, cannot afterward be so isolated 
from each other, so suspicious of each other, so ready to 
push competition with each other to unwholesome ex- 
tremes. 

But this is not all. Onedirect result of the Conference 
is already announced. The three great divisions of the 
Methodist Church among the colored people, have agreed 
to organic union, and the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church will at onca become one of the largest and most 
important sections of the Methodist world. 

Then suggestions have been made to the other confer- 
ences represented, which it is hoped will lead to the fed- 
eration of those Churches for such purposes as will not 
interfere with their autonomy. If the first step now taken 
he followed by others leading on to the complete success, 
such a federation would give to British Methodism a 
unity which it has never possessed since 1797. 

And considering the enormous amount of work which 
has to be done by the British Annual Conferences, it may 
turn out to be rather an advantage than otherwise that 
these conferences should still be able to act autonomously 
within their own limits. Whether the step now taken 
should lead on to organic union in the future, and if so 
when, no human being can confidently prophesy; but if 
nothing more were gained than is foreshadowed in the sug- 
xestions made, an enormous advantage would have been 
gained to the kingdom of God, and an immediate check 
would be placed upon sectarian rivalry and upon the 
spirit of reckless ecclesiastical competition. In many 
other ways this Ecumenical Conference will have left its 
mark for good upon the history of our times. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., October 17th, 1891. 





THE CHARACTER AND INFLUENCE OF THE CON- 
FERENCE. 


BY BISHOP JOHN F. HURST, D.D., 
Or THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 

This ecclesiastical body has just finished its work, and 
its five hundred members have begun their journey 
homeward into all the continents. Much had been 
learned from the London experiment of 1881; and in the 
matter of method there has been one important change— 
less prominence given in the program to Methodism, and 
far more to the general treatment of topics springing 
out of the exigency of the times. For example, in the first 
Ecumenical Conference at least one-half of the entire 








session was devoted to Methodism in its relation to the 
great religious interests of the world, while in this Confer- 
ence only two days have been devoted to the treatment 
of Methodist themes. 

Representative it has been in the widest sense. Each 
delegation has its defined seats, indicated by the name of 
the organization represented“by it. The most remote 
parts of the earth seem to have come together in most 
fraternal fellowship. Besides delegates from the United 
States and Canada, there were men from the West In- 
dies, Great Britain and Ireland, France, Germany, 
Japan, China, India, Africa, and the separate Colonial 
Governments of New South Wales, Victoria, North Aus- 
tralia, South Australia, Queensland, New Zealand and 
Tasmania. Even Fiji had its place in this great Con- 
ference. The quality of the discussions was of a high 
order. There was a breadth and thoroughness which 
left nothing to be desired. The session devoted to the 
present status of theology and its grand relation to scien- 
tific progress, gave this keynote to the exact relation of 
science to Methodism in every part of the world—namely, 
that, while it considers its basis of faith permanent, it 
holds that its theology is not a finished thing, but pro- 
gressive and developing, according to the new light re- 
flected by every advance in science. 

What is the practical outcome of the Conference? A 
more careful comparison of views has been made than 
ever before. How much remains to be done in the line 
of federation is clearly seen. Organic unity, in many 
directions, is nearer than ever before. The Conference 
of 1881 resulted in the union of all Methodist bodies of 
Canada. All the delegates have their eyes now on still 
larger unifications in the next decade. Already initial 
steps have been taken for a union of three of the colored 
organizations. At no time have the two largest Metho- 
dist bodies in this country—the Methodist Episcopal 
Church and the Methodist Episcopal Church, South— 
been drawn so closely together as at this joint meeting. 
The seat of the Conference, Washington, has been most 
favorable toward this great end, for the Potomac marks 
the general boundary line between the two. There has 
not been a word spoken, during all the thirteen days, 
which has been out of harmony with the most fraternal 
spirit. We believe the future will reveal the fact that 
very great advance has been made toward the organic 
union of these long separated sections of Methodism. 

The Conference has been in no sense legislative or man- 
datory. But its function was far higher than either. 
There is something more powerful than law; and that is 
the temper and mental attitude which create law. 

The Eastern or British section was distinguished for 
the excellence of the five minute speeches. While large 
papers were very superior, it is matter of universal re- 
mark that, in the brief discussions following, the English 
speakers surpassed all others. These five minute speeches 
were carefully prepared; many of them were delivered 
memoriter or with full notes; no time was wasted in an- 
ecdote or personalia, and they were as direct as an Indi- 
an’s arrow. We seldom had enough of them to satisfy 
the audience. 

The effect of the Conference in Washington has been 
remarkable. The audiences have been immense. The 
estimate placed upon the importance of the gathering by 
public men can be seen in the fact that President Harri- 
son, in response to an invitation, visited the Conference 
and addressed it in a very appropriate manner, while the 
British Minister and Secretaries Foster and Noble also 
attended, were introduced, and spoke fitting words of 
salutation. The delegates from all countries have left a 
profound impression on this entire community. The 
pulpits of the city, without regard to denomination, were 
thrown wide open to the delegates. Measures were 
adopted for a permanent commission, which should ar- 
range for another Ecumenical Conference, and for con- 
ferences a the decade for both foreign and 
American Methodism. We are likely to see an early end 
to all duplication of missionary work by Methodist bodies, 
each having its well-defined territory. 

Education has had full discussion, and all addresses on 
the subject indicate that only the largest view, the deepest 
foundations and the most liberal gifts will satisfy the 
Methodist Union of the future. The most careful inquiry 
leads to the belief that the Methodist constituency 
throughout the world amounts to about thirty millions. 
The independent meetings during the Conference have 
been of great significance. One of these was on “‘ Discov- 
ery Day,” ping she 399th anniversary of the discovery of 
America. Another was ‘‘ Epworth Evening,” where three 
immense meetings of the Epworth League, were going on 
simultaneously. A third was a Reception given by the 
Trustees of the American University, where addresses of 
such high order were delivered as to make necessary their 
verbatim publication in permanent form. The three hun- 
dred delegates of America were entertained by private 
citizens, while the two hundred foreign delegates were 
accommodated in hotels. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Octtober 17th, 1891. 

HOW THE CONFERENCE WILL BROADEN 

METHODIST SPIRIT AND SYMPATHY. 


BY BISHOP C. B. GALLOWAY, D.D., 
OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, SOUTH. 


Conference and association together of representatives 
of the several branches of Methodism throughout the 
world will not only be an event in history, but mark an 
era in the Church. This second Ecumenical Conference 
will possibly bear larger fruit than the first. At City 
Road Chapel ten years ago the Western delegates had 
their love for Methodistic institutions stirred and strength- 
ened by visiting its ancient shrines—its sources of his- 
tory. In Washington the Eastern brethren will feel the 








enterprise and heroic movement of the great West, while 
we, in turn, will gather fresh inspiration from contact 
with the thought and methods of the Old World, There 
will necessarily follow a deprovincializing of Methodist 
spirit and sympathy. Each body will feel a stronger 
interest in the work, and greater respect for the plans 
and enterprises of the others. This will, of necessity, en- 
large the horizon and broaden the movements of the sev- 
eral members of the Methodist family. Each will not 
look wholly upon his own, but have more in view t!e 
grand purposes and achievements of every other. 

The Conference will strengthen the denominational life 
of Methodism; its power will be felt and not simply seen 
in statistical tables. Each delegate will carry home a 
hightened appreciation of the immense resources and pos 
tential influence of universal Methodism. This will in- 
tensify denominational attachment, yet without the 
city. impeachment of our traditional, proverbial cath- 
olicity. 

Great emphasis has been given to the fact that from 
the beginning of the Wesleyan movement our doctrinal 
integrity 1 has been preserved, without taint or threat. 
This Conference gives assurance that the future will be as 
jealously guarded as the poet. That whatever modifica- 
tions ma made in ecclesiastical polity, our statement 
of doctrine will be undisturbed. 

The discussions on scientific questions as related to the 
Church and the general cause of education, reveals, the 
fact that Methodism is not lacking in high scholarship, 
or indifferent to the mighty movements in the world of 
mind. On both sides the sea she has specialists able to 

pple with these great problems. A marked revival of 
interest in the higher education is everywhere apparent. 

Tho the Conference may and probably will not affect 
the question of organic union, the spirit of federation will 
follow this gathering, even in absence of any formal de- 
liverance thereon. This will be felt first in the mission 
fields, avoiding unnecessary waste and rivalry there, and 
secondly, tho gradually, in the home work. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., October 17th, 189). 
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BY A. CARMAN, D.D.. 
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Two hundred picked men out of British Methodism and 
its missions, and three hundred chosen men out of Amer- 
ican Methodism and its branches in all the efrth-com- 
bined in council,should say and do something that will be 
living and fruitful after the final adjournment of the 
Conference. If history is trustworthy, ecumenical as- 
semblies have darkened the centuries and enslaved the 
human race; it would not be too much to demand of ecu- 
menical assemblies that they break the fetters and send 
forth the light. This rally of the representatives of the 
Methodisms of all climes and coasts, if judged from the 
proceedings of the august body, is inspired with even so 
high a resolve, and guided by the bright star of so holy a 
hope. Evidently there is unbounded confidence in truth; 
faith in truth for its own sake, and faith in truth for the 
God that gives it and by his indwelling and energy fills it 
with power. Wherefore, tho varied opinions may be ut- 
tered and often conflicting views presented, none leaps 
with the conviction that he must steady the ark. The 
mind rests upon the assurance, Great is the truth, and it 
must prevail. Only let us know what is truth; this is the 
one anxiety. Historic councils in darker days may have 
propounded dogma, and by uniting the civil with ecclesi- 
astical power enforced it. Bishops and emperors in early 
times may, by solemn decisions, have formulated creeds, 
silenced reason and crushed conscience. Now Scripture 
creeds are heartily and promptly accepted, and brethren 
in the spirit of love seek practical measures and efficient 
agencies for the salvation of the world. Belief is not dis- 
regarded, conviction is not overlooked, faith is not ruled 
out as a stay and strength, a mooring and a motive 
power, yet the question is not so much what do you be- 
lieve, as what are you doing in the spirit of Christ and 
what have you done? The men that get the best hearing 
in the Conference are not those that proceed most inci- 
sively and logically from even biblical premises to abstract 
doctrinal or dogmatic conclusions; but those that can tell 
of a mission work opened and maintained, a hospital 
founded, an orphanage successfully managed, an irresist- 
ible evangelism forced by love and sacrifice into the 
haunts of sin; an all conquering benevolence following 
Christ where he seeks out men plunged in the deepest 
degradation, darkness and misery. It is not that there is 
not docrine and principle, logic and law, any more than 
it is that there is not life in the apple tree while it is bear- 
ing its most luscious fruit. We eat the apple and think 
not of the life; yet but for the vigorous life there had 
been no apple. Destroy, diminish the life and the fruit 
very quickly fails or perishes. Neglect, despise doctrine, 
veer from the truth and vitality and fertility are gone. 
But why spend all our energy, all our ingenuity, to guard 
the life and inner vigor? 

That is the best life that, given fair play, at once dem- 
onstrates and develops itself. That is the good diges- 
tion and healthy circulation of the blood that make the 
strong man, and are at the same time the least observed 
and felt. What if we should put uniformity upon the 
fruit trees, and require that they all have the same size 
and shape, the sathe bark and leaf, and perchance the 
same flower and fruit. We .will give them trunks of a 
certain size, branches of definite points and angles of at- 
tachment, and leaves of the same breadth and figure. If 
necessary we will make the bark of corrugated iron and 
the leaves of beaten brass; we will compel uniformity. 
But in the heroic process and glorious achievement, what 
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becomes of the fruit? Where is the grape, the peach, the 
cherry, in its beauty, brightness and sweetness? Cramp 
the intellect, constrain conscience, repress conviction, en- 
force belief, compel uniformity, and what kind of a 
Church have you? What kind of a Christian? What 
kind of a man? Centuries of medieval folly, of hierarchi- 
cal exaction, of pagan and papal madness, ought to have 
given the world experience enough of this kind by this 
time. Let the truth of God take care of itself. If it can- 
not do this, it is not fit for this world. Only let us be 
sure we have the truth of God. And the surest way 
under Heaven to find this out is to see it at work. The 
highest authority hath said: ‘‘ By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” 

Such a conference proceeding in such a spirit is at once 
the creator and creature of the Christian age. Had 
princes and hierarchs in the earlier centuries set them- 
selves about the practical duties of Christianity rather 
than the polemical strifes and the fierce warfare of sects, 
they very likely would have much more easily and thor- 
oughly learned the true doctrine, and more certainly been 
impelled by the true spirit of Christianity than fell out to 
them in their high career of councils and canons, of dog- 
mas and decrees. A great deal of that solemn parade 
and fond display was simply the DevVil’s lofty walking 
and triumphant pomp among the sons of men. Our 
Lord’s way of putting the order and relation of duty and 
doctrine is: ‘‘If any man do my will, he shall know of 
the doctrine”; again: ‘* Herein is my father glorified, that 
ye bear much fruit; so shall ye be my disciples.” The 
only way even to be a disciple, a learner, is to bear the 
fruit; the only way to learn, to know, is to do the Father’s 
will. Happy will this Ecumenical Conference of Meth- 
odism be if it put away Constantine and cleave to Christ; 
if it put away the electors, the princes and the emperors, 
and cleave to the King of kings. We want no repetition 
of the union of the spiritual and temporal power; no ulti- 
mate compulsion of faith by the fires and dragoons of the 
Inquisition; but we do want such a union of the spirit of 
man with the Spirit of God, such a spiritual freedom and 
unity as is obtained only when the truth has free action 
with free men, and such alone as can burst the bonds 
that popes and their councils have forged for devout souls 
through successive centuries. 

The greatest dogmatist was the hero of old coun- 
cils; the greatest doer now. The credulity that could 
accept all was the former virtue; at present is demanded 
the constancy that can endure all, the catholicity that 
can embrace all, and the consecration that can achieve 
all. Success must carry this device: ‘ I can do all things 
through Christ strengthening me. My sufficiency is of 
God.” If venerated names are recalled from the past 
they must bear this recommendation. Wesley, White- 
field, Asbury and Coke are delighted in, because they led 
multitudes to God. William Arthur is listened to because 
of what he hath done and suffered in the name of the 
Master. In the Christian assemblies of the first century 
they had wounds and scars for Jesus to show. And 
wounds and scars with eloquence proclaimed Christ’s 
power to sustain and save. Hugh Price Hughes is doing 
something for God, therefore the Conference gives him 
right of way. Thomas Bowman Stephenson is accom- 
plishing wonders through his orphanages, wherefore his 
speech is musical and mighty. Truth is, but for their 
activities and labors they would have neither sympathies, 
thoughts nor words with which to enliven and inspire 
their brethren. Dormant souls are not eloquent, sluggish 
spirits awake nobody. Selfish natures chill all within 
their circle, and congeal in heathen mass. But men like 
Clapham, of the London East Mission, Bishop Taylor, of 
Africa, and David Hill, of China, stir every one about 
them, loosen up and quicken the mass, a leaven quickly 
leavening the whole lump. Bishop Hurst with his Na- 
tional University well begun; the Rev. Dr. Warren with 
his Boston University in full swing; the Rev. Dr. Hamil- 
ton with his Boston People’s Church—monument enough 
for a lifetime—which is infinitely better than piling cold 
stones on useless souls; editors, educators and missionary 
secretaries, a list too long to recall, can almost any of 
them get a splendid hearing because of their works when 
vhey are brotherly enough to give each other fair chance. 

In this Conference more definitely than in 1881, Metho- 
dism insists upon its churchhood, and more earnestly de- 
votes itself to the living problems of the times. The 
themes are not so continuously stated, ‘‘ Methodism in its 
relation to this” and ‘* Methodism in relation to that,” 
but tle Church of God here, and the Church of God 
there. A broad and solid foundation was laid for such a 
position early in the Conference by the consideration of 
the subject, ‘the Church of God; its essential Unity and 
genuine Coat, And that this consideration was 
neither misdirected nor vain there was ample proof in 
the-feeling and conviction of unity that came down upon 
the Assembly by the very power of the Holy Ghost that 
third, day of the sessions, when President Stephenson, 
of the British Wesleyan Conference, extended the brother- 
ly hand to all Methodists of the Island Empire, and the 
venerable Bishop Foster poured out of ardent soul an 
earnest plea for closer relations and happier co-operation 
in America. The tidal currents of a few hours like that, 
repeated and hightened by the power and goodness of 
God as the years roll on, will, if we are not altogether 
obstinate and rebellious, press in upon the shallows, bury 
in deep water all rocks and reefs, and carry out upon the 
full bosom of the sea, a sweeping navy of wealth and 
power, the vessels that sometimes with scolding and 
almost swearing crews have been pounding upon the shore 
and crowding one another out of the channel to be 
stranded, for alla brother sailor cared, upon the beach. 
The Lord hasten the day of the human acceptance of the 
divine inflow, and of the lifting of the splendid argosies 
upon the swelling, rustling waters, that the glorious com- 
merce of oe may enrich all peoples even to 
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A MOVEMENT FOR THE UNION OF THE COLORED 
BODIES. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


ORGANIC UNION, 


THE chief event of the first week of the Ecumencial 
Methodist Conference was the demonstration on Friday 
afternoon for the unification of Methodism. When that 
session closed an announcement was made that the 
Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, would 
hold a meeting that evening. It was supposed that the 
meeting was for the purpose of considering what answer 
the Church, South, would give to the overture of Bishop 
Foster. No formal declaration was made, during the 
week, of the result of that meeting; but it is altogether 
probable that the address of Bishop Wilson, at the session 
of the Conference on Monday evening, when the frater- 
nal delegates from the Presbyterian, the Reformed and 
the Baptist Churches were received, was really the. reply 
of the Southern Bishops to Bishop Foster’s proposals. 
The salutations of these sister Churches were presented 
by Dr. T. W. Chambers, Dr. John Hall, Dr. W. U. 
Murkland, of Baltimore, and Dr. 8. H. Green, of the 
Calvary Baptist Church, Washington. The responses 
were made by Dr. Stephenson, of the Wesleyan Metho- 
dist Church, who presided; by Bishop A. W. Wilson, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South; and by General Super- 
intendent A. Carman, of the Methodist Church in Canada, 
with short addresses from two or three others. 

While Bishop Wilson’s address was in response to the 
fraternal salutations of Dr. John Hall and his co-delegates, 
it was also really an answer of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, through her Board of Bishops, to the pro- 
posal that the two bodies, North and South, be re-united. 
He gave his hearers to understand that he did not believe 
in organic union; that the various divisions served a 
useful purpose, and that he and his Church were not in 
favor of consolidation with the Northern Church. Dr, 
Carman, who followed, spoke strong words for organic 
union, waxing eloquent as he described the advantages 
which it would bring to divided Methodism. 

There was a great deal of discussion, after the session 
of the evening, among those who were present concern- 
ing Bishop Wilson’s address. Some rather severe criti- 
cisms of 1t were heard from members of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. The foreign delegates could not un- 
derstand it until it was explained to them that the ques- 
tion of the place of the Negro has long been a burning 
question in American Methodism, and that it was really 
that which prevented the re-union of the two chief Meth- 
odist bodies. 

Conversation with Southern delegates showed that they 
heartily approved Bishop Wilson’s words, as representing 
the sentiment, not only of the Board of Bishops, but in 
the main of the ministers and members of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South. They say that the color ques- 
tion is still a tender one with them; that it was for years 
and years a source of trouble to them, and that they 
would be unwilling to become incorporated with the 
Methodist Episcopal Church so long as that Church has a 
large constituency of colored people. They believe that 
the time is coming when this colored constituency will, 
of its own motion, be united with the main body of Afri- 
can Methodists. They believe that the Negro vastly pre- 
fers to be by himself, that he is better by himself; and 
that when the colored element in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church find that they are not likely to get a representa- 
tive of their own color in the Board of Bishops, they will 
withdraw, and either constitute another separate colored 
body, or unite with one of the existing colored bodies, 
in which their ambition for prominence and for Episcopal 
honors could be gratified. That is the chief ground of 
objection to unification; but there is still another, and the 
discussion on Tuesday on the woman question’ showed 
that there are large differences on this question also. 
Southern delegates are apprehensive that the Northern 
Church may admit women to a share in the government 
of the Church. To this their opposition is almost as 
strong as is their opposition to a mixed Church, It may 
be doubted, therefore, whether the Southern Church 
would even consent to a Conference at which the differ- 
ences and agreements might be considered, with a view 
to ascertaining whether it were possible for the two bodies 
to unite. Their objections to union with a mixed 
Church are quite as strong as are the objections of the 
Northern Church to asking the colored element to with- 
draw and form a new colored body, or unite with some 
exisling colored body. It is scarcely within the range of 
possibility that the Northern Church could be brought to 
this point, 











POSSIBLE UNION OF COLORED METHODIST BODIES, 

At the same time that notice was given of a meeting of 
the Board of Bishops of the Southern Methodist Church 
announcement was made that the delegates of the colored 
bodies would hold a conference in the Israel Metropolitan 
Church on the following Saturday evening to see whether 
the organic union of the colored Methodist bodies was 
possible. The outcome of that conference, in which 
there was a free discussion, was the appointment of a 
committee to consider the matter and report. The com- 
mittee had a meeting in the basement of the same church 
on Wednesday evening of last week and came to an 
agreement in favor of the union of the African Method- 
ist Episcopal, African Methodist Episcopal Zion and 
Colored Methodist Episcopal bodies. We have received 
from the chairman of the committee the following minute 
of its action, which is so important that we give it in 
full: 

FOR ORGANIC UNION. 
STEPS TAKEN BY REPRESENTATIVES OF COLORED METHODIST 
BODIES, 

In accordance with a call issued severalweeks agoa meeting 
was held by a number of the delegates of the African Meth- 
odist Episcopal, the African Methodist Episcopal Zion, and 
the Colored Methodist Episcopal Churches to the Confer 
ence Wednesday at the Metropolitan A. M. E. Church to 
consider measures looking to a fraternal and organic union 
between the Churches named. Bishop B. W. Arnett, of 
the African Methodist Episcopal Church, was chairman, 
and the Rev. A. Walters, D.D., of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion Church, was secretary. The following dele- 
gates were present: 

From the African Methodist Episcopal Church—Bishops 
W. A. Wayman, W. J. Gaines and B. W. Arnett; Elders, 
T. W. Henderson, D.D.; J. C. Embry, D.D.; W. A. J. 
Phillips, L. P. Coppin, J. W. Beckett, D.D.; W. T. Ander- 
son, M.D.; L. H. Smith, James H. A. Johnson, D.D.; A. M. 
Green, D.D.; P. A. Hubbard, and James A. Handy, D.D. 

From the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church— 
Bishops J. W. Hood, D.D., and C. R. Harris, D.D.; Elders 
A. Walters, D.D.; G. W. Clinton, A.M.; J. C. Price, D.D.; 
N. J. Green, D. D.; R. H. G. Dyson, D.D., and Hon. J. C. 
Dancy. 

From the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church—Bishops 
L. H. Holsey and Isaac Lane, D.D.; Elders A. J. Stenson, R. 
S. Williams, E. Cottrell, J. S. Smothers, C. H. Phillips, 
D.D., and J. C. Waters, D.D. 

A special committee, appointed at a previous meeting, 
presented an address to the delegates of the respective 
Churches, which was adopted. 

Resolved, That the Conference now assembled of the African 
Methodist Episcopal, African Methodist Episcopal Zion and Col- 
ored Methodist Episcopal Churches, do declare themselves in 
favor of organic union with the bodies here represented. 

Resolwed, That the Bishops of the several Churches meet in coun- 
cil before their next General Conference to take necessary steps 
in order to present the matter to their ensuing general confer- 
ences. 

ResoWwed, That we request the Bishops to petition their several 
general conferences to appoint a commission on organic union. 

At a meeting held at the same place on October 10th, be- 
side the above delegates there were present of the colored 
delegates of the Methodist Episcopal Church, the Rev. 
Messrs. E. W. S. Hammond, D.D., C. N. Graudison, D.D., 
I. B. Scott, and J.W. Hughes. They expressed themselves as 
being in favor of union with the colored Methodists, but 
were not in a position to speak with authority in the matter. 

The following committee was appointed to publish all 
matters in connection with this Conference: the Rev. J. W, 
Henderson, D.D., African Methodist Episcopal Church; the 
Rev. A. J. Stinson, Colored Methodist Episcopal Church; 
and the Rev. H. Walters, African Methodist Episcopal Zion 
Church. B. W. ARNETT, Chairman. 

A. WALTERS, Secretary. 

What the outcome of this movement will be it is impos- 
sible now to forecast. It is proposed that the Boards of 
Bishops shall lay the matter fully before the General Con- 
ferences of their respective Churches, and that these Gen- 
eral Conferences be requested to appoint a commission on 
organic union. The colored delegates seem to be very 
earnest in desiring union, tho they appreciate the difficul- 
ties which must be overcome in order to secure it. They 
understand that if union comes at all it must not be 
forced; that whatever the committee may do, and what- 
ever the bishops may recommend, the several General 
Coriferences will be likely to proceed in the matter in an 
entirely independent way, and that it would be fatal to 
attempt to force the issue. If these three bodies were to 
unite, it would make a Church of over one million com- 
municants. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 13Tu. 
THE LAY ELEMENT, MALE AND FEMALE. 

This was the general topic for the two sessions of 
Tuesday, October 13th. The paper of the morning was 
by the Rev. James Travis, of the English Primitive Meth- 
odist Church, the subject being, ‘‘The Place and Power 
of Lay Agency in the Church.” Bishop Hargrove, of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, presided. 

Mr. Travis spent some time in discussing the High 
Church Anglican view of the ministry and priesthood. 
He said that most English Methodists do not hold that 
ministers are of a different order from laymen, but that 
the difference is one entirely of office. The Methodist 
ministry is not regarded as a sacred class, curtained off 
from the laity, but in spiritual privileges as being no 
more than the equal of the laity. Ministers are in the 
Church not because they are ministers, but simply 
because they are Christians, While he seemed to think 
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that it would not be unlawful for laymen to administer 
the ordinances, except in special cases, he thought that 
this was one of the things included in the text of Paul: 
‘Tho all things are lawful, notall things are expedient.” 
And it was expedient that, except in rare cases, the ad- 
ministration of the-ordinances should be confined to 
ministers. He spoke of the important place which lay- 
men have occupied as preachers of the Word, and 
thought that a larger use ought to be made of local 
preachers. 

The first address under this topic was devoted to the 
Deaconess movement. It was to have been made by Dr. 
M. D’C. Crawford, of New York. In his absence occa- 
sioned by sickness, Bishop Ninde, of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, gave a most delightful address on the work 
of women among the masses in the cities. He spoke of 
the Deaconess movement, as a novelty, in America; but 
its success had surpassed the highest expeetations of its 
most sanguine friends. Ithas become almost universally 
popular. Some, however, regard it with misgivings, if 
not with alarm, on the ground that it is aping the Roman 
system; but he believed that if there was anything good 
in the Roman Catholic Church it ought to be copied. 
That body was being rapidly protestantized in this coun- 
try; and while it still had a dangerous ecclesiastical sys- 
tem and was disposed to make war on some of the 
American institutions, he thought there was much 
which we could borrow from it. There was another ob- 
jection he said, and that was that the Deaconess move- 
ment is taking woman from her proper sphere; but he 
showed that this idea was not well founded. “If there 
were women who were content with the blessings of a 
single home, in order thatthey might mother thousands 
of the motherless, who could raise any reasonable objec- 
tion to it? He would be a bold man who would under- 
take to define the limits of woman’ssphere. Referring to 
the advance which women have made in almost all 
branches of industry—editing newspapers, practicing 
medicine, standing behind the counter, appearing upon 
lecture platforms, and preaching the Gospel, he said that 
the world looked on, and saw this advance of woman and 
nobody says her nay. He thought woman was to be 
trusted. There were people who were willing to trust 
everybody’s intuitions except woman’s. They thought 
that she must be restrained, but he had a profound and 
intelligent conviction that representative woman can be 
trusted. If we cannot trust woman, whom can we trust? 
Speaking of the great spiritual clear-sightedness of 
woman, hesaid: ‘‘God could never save this world with- 
out her instrumentality.” She is needed in order that 
women in the cities may be reached. And then he told 
what women have done in Chicago. What the world 
wants is not masterly controversies in theological dog- 
matism, but the tender ministrations of the spirit of love. 
It was a beautiful address, very effectively delivered, and 
it was received with the warmest applause. 

The Rev. W. D. Walters, the Secretary of the London 
Mission of the Wesleyan Methodist Church, spoke next, 
on Methodist Brotherhoods and Sisterhoods, describing 
briefly what has been done in England, in the last fifteen 
years in this direction. There were also a number of 
short speeches which were very interesting. A represen- 
tative of the Methodist Protestant Church stated that that 
body had no sectional line, no caste line, and no sex line, 
and that this freedom was chiefly due to the influence of 
the laity. 

The afternoon session was devoted to woman’s work in 
the Church, the opening essay being read by Benj. St. 
James Fry, D.D., editor of the Central Christian Advo- 
cate, of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Dr. Fry, who 
is known to be in favor of the admission of women to the 
General Conference did not introduce any moot questions 
in his paper. He appealed to the record of the work of 
Jesus who went about doing good in order to show what 
the mission of the Church is. He spoke of the disabilities 
under which women are placed in the Jewish Church, 


but mentioned the cases of Deborah, Anna, Ruth, and * 


others who as exceptions to the rule did eminent service. 
Christ secured for women larger recognition than they 
had ever enjoyed, and there was promised in his treat- 
ment of them final emancipation from all their disabilities 
and inequalities. There was much work, he said, for 
which women were specially fitted. They were fitted for 
the mission enterprise at home and abroad; for the rescue 
of fallen women, and for the salvation of the downtrod- 
den and degraded in the cities. 

Dr. Fry was followed by the Rev. William Gorman, of 
the Irish Methodist Church, who charmed the vast audi- 
ence that thronged the house with the almost poetical 
language in which he expressed his beautiful and strik- 
ingly liberal thoughts respecting the place of woman in 
the Christian Church. He said he hoped that the result 
of the Conference would be the removal from woman of 
the last disabilities under which she was placed. In 
medicine, in literature, at the bar, she had proved herself 
to be not one whit behind her lord. While men were in 
the temple, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning and many others, were exercising their wisdom 
in the porch. He thought it strange that the Church 


should be so illiberal toward her. It allowed her to bring | 


all her graces to the altar, but her gifts of speech must 
not be exercised in the Church. The utmost she could do 
was to help her husband prepare hissermon. No door 





should be shut on her for the crime .of womanhood, All: 


limitations indicated by her physique were in care of Him 
who distributes gifts to all. Is the presence of woman in 
the pulpit obnoxious? ‘Very well,” said he; “let the 
pulpit be taken away, and the woman left.” 

Prof. J. P. Landis, of the United Brethren in Christ, 
spoke next, and told how liberal his Church was, toward 
women, admitting them, not only to the office of superin- 
tendent of the Sunday-school and to the various other 
offices in the congregations, but tothe pulpit. He thought 
that if woman proves to the Church that she has the 
same call from God to preach as man has, no one has the 
right to say her nay. 

The discussion which followed was a revelation to most 
who were present; it showed that not only is there a large 
spirit of liberality among the Methodist Churches in this 
country, north of Mason and Dixon’s line, but that many 
of the English bodies are (if they are not misrepresented 
by the delegates they have sent to the Conference) quite 
ready to accord all the rights that women are likely to 
claim in the Church. Thus a delegate of the Primitive 
Methodist Church expressed the feeling that if there had 
been women in the Conference, their presence would not 
at all have detracted from its dignity, but have added to 
its influence and efficiency. He did not think there was 
any great desire on the part of women to preach, but if 
there is and she has gifts, there is no reason that he 
knew of why she should not preach. Then if she felt 
moved to preach, and if under her ministrations, sinners 
were converted and members edified, he knew of no rea- 
son why she should not be ordained. 

He told of a case where a society of women taking an 
interest in a young man who was poor gave him an out- 
fit of clothes with neckties and coat, everything to make 
a minister of him and sent him to college. They paid his 
expenses while he was in college; and when he was 
through and came to preach his first sermon they were 
very much interested of course to hear him. What was 
their surprise when he took as his text, ‘‘ Let your women 
keep'silence in the churches; for it is not permitted unto 
them to speak.” They thought that was the hight of 
ingratitude. 

Up to this point the discussion had been going pretty 
much all one way. The Rev. J. W. Lewis, of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, getting the fluor, said 
that we did not read in the Scriptures that God created 
the human race female and male, but that he created 
them, male and female. Man wasalways mentioned first 
in the Scriptures. He then went on to say that woman 
was the first in the transgression. At this a wave of dis- 
approval swept over the audience. Then Dr. Buckley, 
whose views are known to be very conservative on this 
question, got the floor and claimed that the discussion 
had been greatly lowered in dignity. He held that ac- 
cording to the teaching of Paul, woman had the right 
to expound the Scriptures without a text; but that Paul 
forbade her to take part in the government of the 
Church, expressly declaring, that she shall not have do- 
minion over man. Referring to the speech of Mr. Gor- 
man, which had been on the other side, he said that 
he sailed like a swan, which was the most majestic 
thing on the water, but draws only two inches. An 
English layman, Mr. J, Bamford Slack, who got the floor, 
replied to Dr. Buckley, and said that if Dr. Buckley had 
given a true interpretation of Paul, then he felt like 
adopting the language of the old deacon and saying, ‘‘ On 
this subject me and the Apostle Paul differs.” He made 
the very good point, that woman must discover for her- 
self what she is to do in the Church; and she should be 
allowed to do her work, whatever it may be, without be- 
ing trammeled by rules and regulations established for 
her by man. “ Is anything,” he asked, ‘‘ more incongru- 
ous than a conference of women discussing the work of 
men?” Answering his own question, the thought there 
was and that was, a conference like this, discussing the 
work of women. 

Dr. Hoss, editor of the Nashville Christian Advocate, 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, gave a conservative 
view of woman’s place, and said that the fact that God 
had made man and woman different, was proof that he 
made them for a different work. 

Dr. Hamilton made a brief speech, insisting that the 
old Methodist commentators of a century ago were more 
liberal in their interpretation of Paul than Dr. Buckley. 
He said that he did not advocate the election of women 
as bishops or to any special office, but he wanted their 
special disabilities removed. 

An English layman, Mr. Atkinson, who is a Member of 
Parliament, and is somewhat erratic, said if God had 
made man and woman alike, there would not have been 
anybody but the woman. He had long loved Dr. Buck- 
ley, whom he considered a model minister; but he said he 
seemed to have gotten “an awful twist” on this woman 
question. The Rev. Mr. Green, of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, South, a China missionary, gave a glowing 
tribute to the work of women as he had seen it in that 
far-off empire, and said that they had gone to places to 
which he would hardly dare to go, and had done all that 
any ordained man could have done. He wanted to have 
their privileges enlarged in one respect; he wanted au- 
thority given them to administer the ordinance of bap- 
tism, 

There were a number of other speakers, all on the lib- 
eral side. Bishop Hood, representing the African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Zion Church, said that women and men 


in that Church were on a perfect equality. Several years 
ago the word ‘‘ male” was removed from their Constitu- 
tion, and there was nothing to hinder women from being 
ordained or even from becoming bishops. The Rev. 
flugh Price Hughes said that a few years ago the idea of 
woman entering the pulpit would have been received in 
his denomination with great horror; but there had been 
great progress made. He said that man was the head of 
the woman according to the Scriptures, as Christ was the 
head of the Church; but Christ was head of the Church 
not to impose disabilities on the Church, but to lift it up. 
He did not want to force anything on woman, but to re- 
move her disabilities so that she might have free course. 
Altogether it was a most remarkable day, and there was 
great surprise to find how much progress the idea of the 
advancement of women in Church work is making in 
nearly all branches of Methodism. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 14Tx. 
PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION. 

Education was the general topic of the three sessions of 
Wednesday, and, as was to have been expected, the at- 
tendance was not so large as on previous days, when more 
popular subjects were announced. The plan of the pro- 
gram was to begin with the religious training of the 
young in home and. Sunday-school and in elementary 
education, and then go on to secondary and higher edu- 
cation, thus beginning with the nursery and ending with 
the university. 

The Rev. W. M. Fitchett, of Australia, described the 
work done in the Sunday-school in the Southern Conti- 
nent, and expressed the opinion that it needed to be sup. 
plemented, in some way, in order that the older scholars 
might be held. He passed on to discuss free-school sys- 
tems, referring to that in the Colony of Victoria, as indi- 
cating a ‘‘tragical and well-nigh fatal mistuke” in the 
direction of secularization. The New Testament had 
been banished to please the Jews, and both Testaments to 
please the infidels. History had been changed to satisfy 
the Catholics, and literature mutilated to rid it of all 
traces of religion. But the State, deeming it necessary to 
teach morality, and being by its own policy prevented 
from teaching Bible morality, had prepared a text-book 
on morals from the secular standpoint. 

The Rev. Thomas B. Appleget, of the Methodist Prot- 
estant Church, emphasized the importance of home train- 
ing; and the Rev. Robert Culley, of London, described 
the improvement that had been made in recent years in 
the rooms, appliances and instruction provided in Eng- 
lish Sunday-schools. The discussion also led to the con- 
sideration of the qualifications of Sunday-school teachers, 
with which the merning session closed. 

At the afternoon session the Rev. John Smith, of the 
English Primitive Methodist Church, read a paper on 
Elementary Education. He expressed his surprise that 
in elementary schools the duties of citizenship were not 
taught. So far as he knew, Australia was the only coun- 
try in the world where this was done. The Rev. J. D. 
Hammond, D.D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, discussed specifically the subject of the ethics of 
elementary training in a strong, able and philosophical 
address. He thought that any system of education which 
lacked the moral element was defective; pointed out 
the results of failure in not educating the young, and 
showed from statistics how crime and illiteracy went 
hand in hand. One of the invited addresses was given by , 
the Hon. J. C. Dancy, of North Carolina, a delegate of 
the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church. It was a 
fine address. He said universality of mind belongs to 
every race; and scholarship serves to brighten it and 
make it valuable, as fire refines gold. This topic proved 
one of great interest to the English delegates, free educa- 
tion being a burning question in that country. They are 
very generally in favor of some such public system as ob- 
tains in the United States, only it is their great desire 
that the Bible should be retained in the schools, When 
the English Government gets ready to provide elementary 
education for all the people, then the days of sectarian 
schools will about be over. 

The night session was entirely devoted to higher and 
university education. The Rev. N. Burwash, D.D., of 
the Methodist Church in Canada, read the opening paper, 
and the Rev. W. F. Slater, of Didsbury College, England, 
and President W. F. Warren, of the Boston University, 
gave the invited addresses of fifteen minutes each on uni- 
versity education. Dr. Burwash argued that universities 
cannot properly exist without paying full attention to the 
higher training in morals and in theology. He was better 
pleased with the English university methods than with 
those of Germany, and regretted that the latter were 
being introduced so largely in this country. He would 
not have science taught narrowly, nor would he have the- 
ology. bound. He was strongly in favor of the higher 
education of women. Professor Slater said that the 
Church must not oppose higher education. It could not 
do so without exposing itself to the old sarcasm that “ ig- 
norance is the mother of devotion.” If this education be 
opposed because it may lead to worldliness, then the 
Church must step in and unite vital piety with knowledge. 
Referring to the fact that the thought of the age 
has not only revolutionized our ideas of the physical 
world, but has raised for us new problems in theology, 
he insisted that these problems must be squarely 





met, It is nota time for timorous counsel, for 
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artificial bravery or for ignorant defiance; the follow- 
ers of Wesley cannot meet modern science with non 
possumus. To meet these questions we must equip 
scholars to explore these new realms and teach our 
youth. Such scholars and teachers can only be grown* 
in university life. President Warren, of the Boston Uni- 
versity, thought that Methodism was adapted to world 
leadership in the field of university education. He dwelt 
upon the distinctive doctrine of human nature as taught 
by Methodism, upon its historical cosmopolitanism of 
spirit, upon its resources and geographical distribution, 
upon its grasp of great social principles, and upon its 
dependence upon the Divine Spirit, as reasons why it 
should take a front place in university education. In 
the general discussion which followed, one of the Ameri- 
can speakers stated that four-fifths of the teachers in 
this country are Christian men and women; another held 
that the time has come when the multiplication of col- 
leges should cease. Congressman Taylor, of Ohio, on 
the other hand, thought that we should have as many 
colleges as we could get. 

Dr. J. T. Murray, of the Methodist Protestant Church, 
was President of the morning; Dr. Joseph Ferguson, of 
the English Primitive Methodist Church, of the after- 
noon, and Bishop E. G. Andrews, of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, of the evening session. 


THURSDAY. OCTOBER 15TH. 
ROMANISM AND TEMPERANCE, 

The two sessions on Thursday were devoted, the first to 
Romanism and the second to Temperance. The attend- 
ance was very large, especially in the afternoon. The 
paper on Romanism was read by the Rev. M. T. Myers, 
President of the United Methodist Free Church of Eng- 
land. Mr. Myers gave a very clear idea of the position 
of the Roman Catholic Church in England. He divided 
the population into four classes—(1) the aristocracy, (2) 
the manufacturers and merchants, (3) the respectable 
skilled artisans, and (4) the masses. He said that many 
titled lords and ladies had passed over from High Church 
Anglicanism to Romanism, and that Romanism also had 
some influence with manufacturers and merchants; but 
upon the third class, the respectable skilled artisans, it 
had made no impression whatever. As to the fourth 
class, consisting of the residuum, the Salvation Army 
had made greater progress with this element than the 
Roman Catholic Church. Dr. L. R. Fiske, of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, discussed Romanism as a political 
power, and held that the Church must be judged by the 
record it has made. He showed from history how the 
popes had interfered with the rule of emperors and kings, 
and had even ventured to release the people from alle- 
giance to their sovereigns. In the United States the 
Roman Catholic Church was clamoring for a share of the 
public school funds, and desired that the Bible be ruled 
out of the public schools in order that it might con- 
demn them as godless. He also insisted that the priests 
interfere in political matters. Dr. William Nicholas, of 
the Wesleyan Methodist Church, admitted that there was 
in the Church of Rome much that was good, but it is 
combined with many and gross corruptions. He told the 
story of two murderers who went red-handed from their 
crime to a hotel and called for refreshments on a Thurs- 
day night. As they were eating the clock struck twelve, 
and one murderer turned with horror to see the other 
continuing to eat meat on Friday. 

This session did not yield much that was new or strik- 
ing in thought, nor did the session in the afternoon, 
which was devoted to the subject of temperance. There 
was a good deal of threshing of old straw, as is in- 
evitable when a topic of such popular interest as tem- 
perance comes before an American audience. 

It was noticed that many of the foreign delegates were 
not in their seats at the afternoon session. The subject 
was introduced by an essay read by the Rev. R. H. 
Mahon, D.D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
He took strong ground in favor of total abstinence for 
the individual and legal prohibition of the State. 
Thomas Worthington, Esq.,of the Independent Methodist 
Church of England, said that he had never tasted intoxi- 
cants. The best way of reforming their use would be to 
reform them out of existence. He argued that political 
support should be withheld from Tory or Liberal brew- 
ers. Te would’make the liquor traffic bear more of its 
own burdens than it does, Dr. C. H. Phillips, of the 
Colored Methodist Eviscopal Church, came out strongly 
both for total abstinence and legal prohibition. The 
Rev. James Pickett, of the English Primitive Methodist 
Church, thonght that the solution of the liquor question 
was pre-eminently a matter for the Church, The Church 
could settle it if it conld only have a baptism of good 
sense and pluck ; it was too indifferent to the great evil. 
This indifference, he supposed, was bred of familiarity 
largely. He thought that the brewers and distillers 
should be given to understand that they must either 
change their calling or their Church. In the discussion 
which followed one of the colored delegates said that “ if 
we colore people could only have succeeded in breaking 
up the liquor business we would have done as much as 
the Northern people did in suppressing slavery.” Dr. 
Simmons, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
thought that the solution of the liquor question was 





greatly hindered by side issnes, such as woman suffrage 
and the attack ou fermented wine ysed for coammunion 





purposes. Dr. Hoss, of the same Church, made the 
statement that all the itinerant ministers of that body 
are total abstainers, and that those who get drunk or are 
engaged in the traffic are excluded from its communion. 

The President of the morning session was the Rev. 
James Donnelly of the Irish Methodist Church. Bishop 
Wayman, of the African Methodist Episcopal Church 
was the President of the afternoon, and he proved to 
be a very good presiding officer indeed. Both of these 
sessions were somewhatturbulent. At the morning ses- 
sion, when resolutions reported by the Business Com- 
mittee on Methodist Federation were under consideration, 
there was a scene of much excitement, when one of the 
American delegates rose to a point of order, and insisted 
upon a decision by the chair. Bishop Wayman, in the 
afternoon, vastly amused the Conference by his imper 
turbability, his humor, and the short, dry way in which he 
announced his decisions. There were frequent points of 
order. One delegate raised the point of order that no 
more than one speaker should claim the floor from each 
delegation. In that way he thought that the various 
Churches would secure representation in the discussion. 
This point of order was made after a speaker had claimed 
and got the floor. Bishop Wayman, with gavel in hand, 
and with a humorous twinkle in his eye, announced: 

“The point of order is well taken, but the gentleman has 

the floor.” 
Subsequently, when another point of order was made 
against a speaker who had obtained the floor, from a seat 
in another delegation, the Bishop, after courteously hear- 
ing the point of order, repeated his former decision: 

‘* The point of order is well taken, but the gentleman has 

the floor.’’ 
These announcements were received with roars of merri- 
ment, and some of the delegates of the Church, South, 
gaid that Bishop Wayman was about the best president 
that the Conference had yet had. 

Thursday evening a reception was given to the members 
of the Conference and a few other invited guests, by the 
trustees of the American University, of which Bishop 
Hurst is Chancellor. The reception was given in the 
magnificent new parlors of the Arlington House. The 
trustees, the Chancellor, and a few other gentlemen were 
assisted in receiving by Mrs. Senator Teller, Mrs. Bishop 
Andrews, and other ladies. After a fine collation had been 
partaken of there were speeches by Bishop Hurst, the 
Rev. William Arthur, Bishops Newman and Hendrix, the 
Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, Dr. W. A. Bartlett, and Drs. 
J. W. Hamilton and J. M. Buckley. The speakers, 
especially those from abroad, expressed their hearty 
approval of the scheme of a great university in the capital 
of the nation. Bishop Hurst gave a brief account of the 
project, and announced that a gentleman had promised 
$100,000 for a hall, providing an effort was made at this 
Conference to secnre another hundred thousand to go 
with it. The hall is to be named for some distinguished 
Englishman, as may hereafter be determined. The 
grounds, which are beautifully located, have been paid 
for, and the trustees are now ready to receive contribu- 
tions toward an endowment which is expected to reach 
$10,000,000 or upward. A good beginning was made 
Thursday night, 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 16TH. 
THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 

Three sessions were provided for this, the ninth day of 
the Conference, the general topic being Social Problems. 
At the morning session, at which the Rev. F. W. Rourne, 
of the Bible Christian Church, of England, presided, the 
Hon. Alden Speare, President of the Boston-Chamber of 
Commerce, a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
read an essay on “The Relation of the Church to Labor 
and Capital.” Speaking of the protective system, he said 
that whatever it might have done or might not have done 
for other countries, it has been of very great advantage 
in the United States. The American wage-earner, he 
said, gets from eighty to one hundred per cent. more than 
those of England. From this statement there was some 
dissent expressed by the English delegates ; and subse- 
quently, in the general discussion, one of them asserted 
that there was very little difference in the amount of wages 
paid to Americanand English workingmen. Mr. Speare 
thought the condition of the workingman in this country 
would be improved if some restrictions were laid upon 
immigration, and particularly if the franchise were with- 
held from foreigners till they had learned to read and 
write in our language and come to understand the cus- 
toms of the country; he would place no limitations on the 
accumulation of capital. His advice to the workingman 
was, ‘‘Get all you can, give one-tenth at least to the 
Church, and save a tenth or more.” He did not think 
that the accumulation of capital need cause great alarm. 
Of the millionaires who gave the famous dinner to Gen- 
eral Grant, each one of whom was reputed to be Worth 
twenty million dollars and upward, scarcely one remains; 
they have passed away or their wealth has been distrib- 
uted. One of them, Senator Stanford, has immortalized 
himself by giving $20,000,000 for the founding of a uni- 
versity on the Pacific Coast. He stated that the average 
returns of capital in the last ten years have been reduced 
from six or seven per cent. to about four per cent. 

The Rev. J. Berry, of Australia, put in a warm and elo- 
quent plea for the workingman, He believed that it was 
perfectly right for the day laborer to form trades unions; 
it was perfeetly right for him ‘to strike when his cause 





was good. He believed that eight hours was enough for 
a day’s work. He referred to the fact that there were no 
laborers in the Ecumenical Conference; he thought it 
would have been vastly better if mechanics and black- 
smiths and others were present to speak in their own be- 
half. The Church ought to pay larger attention to these 
important social problems; it ought to treat the claims of 
the workingman not simply with charity but with justice; 
justice first and charity afterward. Dr. I. R. Inch, of 
the Methodist Church in Canada, defended combination 
of capitalists, pointing out how it increased power, and 
insisting that it would be wrong to frown downall com- 
binations. At the same time he denounced the methods 
of trusts and combines in pooling their issues to raise the 
prices of the necessary commodities of life. The discus- 
sion, which was an interesting one, was closed by the Rev. 
Frank Ballard, of England, who said that Christianity had 
never been tried us a remedy for labor. A strong, clear 
voice should go forth from this Conference to the Metho- 
dist world on the subject. : 

The general topic of social problems was continued at 
the afternoon session, the presiding officer of which was 
Bishop W. W. Duncan, of the Methodist Episcopal 
‘Church, South. The Rev. Peter Thompson, of London, 
read the essay on ‘‘The Obligations of the Church in Re- 
lation to the Social Condition of the People.” Hesaid of 
the population of London, over thirteen hundred thou- 
sand are in poverty, more or less acute; the Church had 
not dealt with this condition of things as it ought to; 
there had been culpable neglect and indifference on its 
part, and this had resulted in the degradation and ruin of 
multitudes over whom the Church should have exercised 
watch and care. The Rev. Thomas Allen, also of Eng- 
land, said that twenty-five years ago there was danger of 
Methodism becoming the religion of the middle class, but 
of late years there had been a re-action, and he now re- 
joiced that English Methodism had a strong hold on the 
industrial life of the country. Its problem is not only to 
teach and hold the masses, but also to attract the rich 
and cultured, and particularly to retain its cultured young 
people; if it was to do this it must be abreast of the 
spirit of the age in church architecture as well as in re- 
ligious thought and practice. There was an interesting 
general discussion on this topic,during which many in- 
structive facts with reference to the work of Methodism 
in agricultural districts were given. 

The evening session was devoted to missions. There 
was an essay by the Rev. W. J. Townsend, of England, 
on ‘‘ Missions in Heathen Lands”; also an essay on ‘‘ Mis- 
sions in Christian Lands,” by Dr. A. B. Leonard, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and one by the Rev. C. H. 
Kiracofe, of the United Brethren in Christ (Old Constitu- 
tion), on ‘‘ New Fields entered since 1881.” There were 
also three invited addresses of fifteen minutes each on 
these two topics. Dr. A. B. Leonard spoke of the im- 
portance of missionary work in countries where evan- 
gelical Christianity is strongest and where Methodism 
exerts its most potent influence, and insisted that in order 
to make this mission work useful in the highest degree 
there must be Methodist federation.. He thought that 
the leaders of Methodism ought to have wisdom and 
grace cnough to effect such federation. 

METHODIST FEDERATION. 


The subject of Methodist federation having been under 
the consideration of the Business Committee was reported 
to the Conference on Thursday morning in a series of 
resolutions as follows: 

‘First. That the Conference recognizes,with gratitude to 
God, the growing desire for closer union among the evan- 
gelical Churches of Christendom, and especially hails with 
devout thankfulness the extension of that desire among the 
various Methodist Churches. 

“Second. The Conference cannot doubt that concerted 
action upon many questions would be greatly to the advan- 
tage of the kingdom of God. The Conference would sug- 
gest that such concerted action might be possible and use- 
ful in the following great provinces of the Methodist world, 
viz.: (a) Great Britain and Ireland, including its affiliated 
Conferences and Missions; (b) the United States, including 
its Missions and Mission Conference; (c) Australasia, with 
Polynesia and its other Missions; (d@) Canada, with its Mis- 
sions. 

“Third. This Conference, therefore, respectfully requests 
the Churches represented in this Conference to consider 
whether such concerted action be possible, and, if so, by 
what means and in what way, and directs the Secretaries to 
forward a copy of this resolution to the Senior Bishop or 
President of every Conference represented here.” 

There was a very noisy discussion on these resolutions 
when they were introduced. This was.not due so much 
to difference of opinion on the subject as to dissatisfac- 
tion with the manner in which the President of the 
morning session, the Rev. James Donnelly, presided. 
While a few of the very conservative delegates of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church of England, seemed to pre- 
fer that the subject should not come up, the overwhelm. 
ing majority of the Conference, including both foreign 
and American delegates, were anxious to give to the 
world some expression of their feeling on this subject, 
and it was quite apparent that they were ready to vote 
for the adoption of these resolutions at once. The reso- 
lutions came up again in the morning hour of Friday’s 
session, when, after a short discussion, they were passed 
unanimously. At this session action was taken to 
smooth over some difficulties which had risen between 
foreign delegates at previous sessions, Mr. Atkinson, 
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member of Parliament, a Wesleyan Methodist, hed used 
words on the previous day which were regarded as offen- 
sive by the delegates of the Primitive Methodist Church. 


Conference, added séme courteous words on behalf of his 
brethren, and the Primitive delegates expressed themselves 
as entirely satisfied. Then Secretary Waller, of the Wes- 
leyan Conference, who had on the previous day used 
words which were regarded as offensive to the President 
of the Conference of his own Church, offered an explana- 
tion, declaring that when he spoke of the President of 
the Wesleyan Conference as one who would shortly pass 
away and be remembered no more forever, he had no in- 
tention of reflecting in the slightest manner on Dr. 
Stephenson or of depreciating the high office he held. He 
expressed his intention of revising that part of his speech. 
Then there were a few speeches in fayor of the passage 
of the resolution on federation by Dr. J. M. Buckley, 
Hugh Price Hughes, the Rey. William Arthur and others, 
and the resolutions were adopted unanimously, one by 
one. 

The Conference on Friday morning also took action 
deprecating the continuance of the opium traffic and 
concerning the immorality of men in high places. At 
previous sessions it had adopted resolutions against the 
opening of the gates of the World’s Fair on Sunday and 
on other important public questions. H. K. C. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 17tTu. 
WAR AND PEACE. 


According to the press dispatches and the Washington 
dailies the one session of Saturday, devoted to the topic 
of ‘*‘ War and Peace,” was made unusually interesting by 
the visit of President Harrison, Secretary Foster, Seere- 
tary Noble and the British Ambassador, Sir Julian 
Pauncefote. The arrangements made with President 
Harrison for the reception on Monday of last week did 
not embrace any provisions for speeches. While it was a 
grand reception, the delegates still felt that they would 
like to hear a few words from the Chief Magistrate of the 
nation. When General Harrison learned of this desire he 
consented to visit the Conference. The session devoted 
to ‘‘ War and Peace” seemed the most appropriate oppor- 
tunity for him to appear before the Conference; and he 
therefore entered the church at eleven o’clock Saturday 
morning. Dr, Corey, the pastor of the church, escorted 
him to the platform, and presented him to Secretary 
King, who introduced him to the presiding officer, Dr. T. 
G. Williams, of Canada, who in turn presented him to 
the Conference, The President, in a clear, ringing voice, 
then addressed the Conference, declaring that every Ecu- 
menical Conference was not only a step in the direction 
of the unification of the Church, but of the unification of 
humanity. He proceeded: 


‘ Assembling from countries unlike in their civil institu- 
tions, their Churches not whollyin accord as to doctrine 
and church order, you come together to find that the un- 
likeness is not so great as you had thought [cries of ““Hear,” 
‘ Hear,” from the English delegates], and to find this com- 
mon sympathy and common purpose greater and larger 
than you had thought—large enough to overspread and ex- 
tinguish all those transitory lesions and divisions. 

“T am glad to know that as the followers of Wesley, 
whose hymns we sing [applause], you have been in consul- 
tation as to the method and time when these minor divis- 
ions among you may be obliterated. It is the natural order 
that subdivisions should be wiped out before the grand 
divisions of the Church can be united. Who does not 
greatly rejoice that the controversial clash of the Churches 
is less than it once was—that we hear more of the work of 
the Master and his teachings of love and duty than of hair 
splitting and theological dissensions? I recall many years 
ago, while visiting a watering place in Wisconsin, that 
when the Sabbath came around I went with some friends to 
a little Methodist church in an adjoining village. The 
preacher undertook to overthrow my Presbyterianism 
[laughter], and an irreverent friend who sat beside me as 
the young man delivered his telling blows against Calvin- 
ism was constantly emphasizing the points made by nudg- 
ing me with his elbow. I am glad torecall that, altho since 
then I have worshiped in Methodist churches; that was the 
last experience of that kind I have had. 

““ You have to-day as the theme of discussion the subject 
of international arbitration, and this being a public and in 
a large sense of the word a mooted question, perhaps makes 
my presence here as an offieer of the United States espe- 
cially appropriate. 

“It is a curious incident that on this day—appointed by 
me some days ago, and before I was aware of the theme of 
the occasion which we have this morning—I had appointed 
this afternoon to visit the great gun foundry of the United 
States at the Navy Yard. [Laughter.] Things have come 
in their proper sequence. I am here at this arbitration 
meeting before I go to the gun foundry. 

“ This subject is one which has long attracted the atten- 
tion, and I think I may say has as greatly attracted the in- 
terest and adherence, of the United States as that of any 
other Christian power in the world. [{Applause.] 

“It is known to you all that in the recent conference of 
the American States at Washington the proposition was 
distinctly made and adopted by the representatives of all 
or nearly all, of the governments ited that, as ap- 
plied to this hemisphere, all international disputes should 
be settled by arbitration. [Applause.} Of course there are 
limitations as yet, in the nature of things, to the 
Pipher prt vac paige al cgay It is quite possible 
to apply arbitration to a dispute as to a boundary line; it is 





ternational feud. If there is present a disposition to sub- 
jugate, an aggressive spirit to seize territory, a spirit of 


ever such causes of Gapute, and then what remains will be 
the easy subject of adjustment by fair international arbi- 
tration. [Applause,] 

**But I had not intended to enter into a discussion of 
this great theme, for the setting forth of which you have 
appointed those who have given it special attention. Let 
me, therefore, say simply this: That for myself, temporarily 
in a place of influence in thiscountry, and much more for 
the great body of its citizenship, to express the desire of 
America for peace with the whole world. [Applause.] It 
would have been vain to suggest the pulling down of block 
houses or family disarmament to the settlers on a hostile 
Tudian frontier, They would have told you rightly that 
the conditions were not ripe. And so it may be, and it is 
probably true, that a full application of this principle is not 
presently possible, the Devil still being unchained. [Laugh- 
ter.] We willstill have our gun foundries, and probably will 
best promote the settlement of international disputes by 
arbitration, by having it understood that if the appeal is to 
a fiery tribunal, we shall not be out of the debate. [Ap- 
plause. } 

“There is a unity of Church and of humanity, and the 
lines of progress are thesame. It is by the great Christian 
sentiment, characterized not only by a high sense of justice 
but by a spirit of love and forbearance, mastering the civil 
institutions and governments of the world, that we shall 
approach universal peace and adopt arbitration methods of 
settling disputes.”” [Applause.] 

The speech, of which the foregoing is nearly a full re- 
port, was frequently interrupted by applause, and was at 
its conclusion heartily cheered. The audience rose as 
the President departed, as it had risen when he entered. 

Secretary Foster and Secretary Noble both addressed 
the Conference, and Sir Julian Pauncefote was intro- 
duced, but did not speak. 

Bishop Wayman reported, amid long and loud ap- 
plause, the results of the conference of colored delegates 
in favor of organic union. These results are given else- 
where in this account. 


opened in a paper by T. Snape, Esq., of England, who 
referred to the perils of the standing armies of Europe 
and to the mockery of chaplains praying for blessings on 
fratricidal strife. Congressman Taylor, Dr. Maclaren, of 
Toronto, and others, made eloquent pleas for peace. Dr. 
Maclaren asserted that clergymen were for war while 
laymen were for peace. 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 19TH. 
THE CHURCH AND PUBLIC MORALITY. 

Mr. William Marsden, of the Wesleyan Reform Union, 
an English branch, presided at the morning session. By 
the Associated Press we learn that a report was adopted 
recommending that the week beginning November 13th 
next be set aside as a week of prayer, and inviting all of 
the senior bishops and presidents of conferences repre- 
sented in the Council to sign a call to all the Methodists. 
The Committee on Methodist Statistics made a report, 
which, in substance, states that returns had been obtained 
from all Churches represented in the Conference and 
been tabulated, first, geographically, and second ecclesi- 
astically. While no official statistics were adopted by 
the London Ecumenical Conference, the figures show 
that since that conference there has been an increase of 
80 per cent. in Methodist believers. Some of the details of 
the report are as follows: Eastern section—Europe: Minis- 
ters, 4,431, members 915.284, adherents 4,209,601: Asia: 
Ministers 583, members 34,334, adherents 114,968; Africa: 
Ministers 294, members 71,147, adherents 283,376; Aus- 
tralasia and Polynesia: Ministers 786, members 93,140, 
adherents 488,183. Totals for Eastern section: Ministers 
6,094, members 1,113,905, adherents 5,096,128. Western 
section—Ministers 36,601, members 5,380,494, adherents 
20,281,976. Grand totals—Ministers 42,695, members 
6,494,399, adherents 25,378,104, 

Dr. Hamilton presented a report of the Business Com- 
mittee proposing an executive commission. It also rec- 
ommends that another Conference be held in the year 
1901, subject to the approval and direction of all the seve- 
ral bodies of Methodists. The papers appointed for the 
morning session were then read. In the absence of the 
Hon. B. W. B. Hill, of Macon, Ga., his essay on ‘‘ Legal 
Restraint on the Vices of Society,” was read by Dr. W. V. 
Tudor, of Richmond, Va. It upheld the right and duty 
of the State to legislate on such moral questions as the 
lottery, gambling, etc. Judge H. L. Sibley, of Marietta, 
Ohio, whose special topic was ‘‘ Marriage and Divorce 
Laws,” held thatthe ‘ right of divorceis complemental to 
and demanded by the right to marriage, not only in case 
of adultery, but also of desertion. 

“ Marriage is a means, not an end. Special cases excepted 
God and Nature had made the relation the universal right 
of mature men and women. included the right of 
each party to the union to its essential benefits, Deser- 
tion deprived the innocent party of these, unless made a 
ground of divorce. A primal law of the relation is mutual 
society and helpfulness. This desertion wickedly violated. 
Hence, in reason, it is a cause for divorce. St. Paul, he 
said, teaches the same doctrine in I Corinthians vii, 15. The 

works of Dr. Chas, Hodge, President Raymond 





quite impossible, it seems to me, to apply it te a-case of in- 


The .topic of the day, International Arbitration, was |. 


the interpretation also of the leading commentators, ol 
and new, of the confessions of the Lutheran and Reformed 
Churches,and the view always held by the Greek Church, as 
well as, almost without exception, by Protestant Churches. 
The result is that Christ gives one ground of divorce and 
St,. Paul another, wholly different. Consequently, 
neither nor both stated the law of divorce, tho each gave a 
case within, and which illustrates that law. Hence it fol- 
lows that the law itself is not a matter of Scriptural 
statement, and so must be deduced from the right to and 
nature of the marriage union, and the two causes given, 
justifying its severance. In substance it is this: Adultery, 
desertion, and other acts which, like the first, destroy the 
sexual purity of the relation or, like the second, operate 
to deny to an innocent party, and to society the substantial 
benefits, and so what is essential in the right to the relation, 
if its bond be held indissoluble, are valid causes for annul- 
ling it.”’ 


FRAGMENTS. 


.... Washington won many encomiums from the foreign 
delegates for its beauty. 


....President Harrison gave the delegates the same kind 
of reception he gives to foreign ambassadors. 


.. It was an enthusiastic colored girl who was overheard 
expressing her delight at being permitted to attend the 
** Accamanical’”’ Conference. 


.. The Canadian delegates are so much pleased with the 
results of Methodist union in the Dominion that they lose 
no opportunity to urge it upon the Conference. 


..-The English delegates prove, for the most part, to be 
excellent speakers, and contribute their full share to the 
discussions both in quality and quantity. 


..Bishop W. J. Gaines, of the African Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, was one of the slaves of Robert Toombs. He 
sits in General Grant’s old pew in the Metropolitan Church. 


..-Hugh Price Hughes, who took so strong a siand for 
public virtue when Parnell’s immoralities were exposed, 
proposes to resist the return of Sir Charles Dilke to public 
life. 

,...The ladies of Washington gave a reception to the 
Conference Thursday afternoon at the Fredonia. A num- 
ber of well-known ladies assisted Mrs. La Fetra in receiv- 
ing. 


..Mrs. Hughes, Miss Dora Stephenson, daughter of the 
President of the Wesleyan Conference, and other English 
ladies, have been in demand as speakers. They are good 
talkers. 


.. In the midst of the discussion Friday morning on the 
labor question, a crank called out that only three days re- 
mained in which to finish all business before the destruc- 
tion of the world. 


.. The Americans in the debate on temperance spoke of 
the places of traffic as saloons; the foreign delegates called 
them public houses. There was no division of opinion as 
_to the evils which flow from them. 


..Englishmen were vastly pleased with the White 
House, which has been renovated. The music of the marine 
band they pronounced unexcelled. The State dining-room 
they thought fine enough for royalty. 


bse Bishop Hurst secured a fine audience to listen to his 
University scheme Thursday night at the Arlington House. 
It was a brilliant reception, with excellent speeches, and 
will give a strong impulse to the movement. 


.-The delegates of the Church, South, were the most 
constant in attendance. “hey occupied nearly half of the 
middle block, the representatives of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church occupying the seats directly in front of 
them. 


..Some of the strongest differences of the English dele- 
gates are due to politics. The majority are Liberals and 
love the ‘‘Grand Old Man”; but some are stiff Tories. Of 
course these differences do not appear on the floor of the 
Conference. 


.. When the foreign delegates regard a speaker as out of 
order they cry, “ Chair, chair!’ Some of their American 
brethren, interpreting it wrongly, have taken offense where 
none was intended. They simply signify their wish that 
the authority and ruling of the chair shall be respected. 


..-Many of the foreign delegates left the Conference be- 
fore it closed, to make short tours or to fill engagements 
before returning to Europe. Their services as speakers and 
lecturers have been in large demand, and they have gener- 
ously responded so far as their time and strength would 
allow. 


..One of the English delegates says there has been a 
vast increase in temperance sentiment in England in recent 
years. He thought that ninety-nine per cent of the Wes- 
leyan preachers was total abstainers. This was far from 
being true ten years ago when the first Ecumencial Con- 
ference was held in London. 


..On Wednesday night of last week a “ go-as-you- 
please” service was held by the colored people in Israel 
Metropolitan Church, at the special request of the English 
delegates, who attended. in large numbers. The meeting 
consisted of prayer, exhortation, singing and testimonies. 
It was well-conducted and very interesting. English men 
and women joined in the experience meeting. 


..Dr. A. B. Leonard, who persisted in his effort to com- 
pel Chairman Donnelly to rule on his point of order, was 
technically right; but his persistence tended to create dis- 
order. He did not make sufficient allowance for the differ- 
ence of usage across the water. The Conference is under 
general parliamentary law, and English customs aré quite 





theological 
and Dr. Pope, were quoted for that proposition, This was 
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GENERAL CONFERENCE OF THE EVANGELI- 
CAL ASSOCIATION—PHILADELPHIA. 


BY THE REV. D. B, BYERS. 


THERE has not been wanting an attempt on the part of 
the so-called majority leaders of the Evangelical Associa- 
tion to give currency to the idea that Bishop Dubs has been 
and now is “‘ the minority leader.’’ Such an idea is without 
any warrant in truth. For many years he held a neutral 
position, and endeavored to mediate between the aggressive 
and oppressive doings of Bishop Esher and his following 
and those who suffered from them. While his sympathies 
were with the wronged and injured in point of Christian 
principle and the intent of our Church Constitution, he 
never assumed the leadership of such in the Church. Had 
he done so but a dozen years ago, it is the conviction of 
many of the prominent minority leaders that the Church 
might have been spared her present calamity. He is in no 
sense a “‘ leader of the minority” to-day except that he is 
the most popularly known, and distinguished for his talent 
as an orator and writer, and, therefore, pre-eminently per- 
secuted by the majority. 

As an indication of the majority methods to break down 
the personal character of Bishop Dubs and the extremity to 
which they are driven in this line, it may be mentioned 
that in the Indianapolis Conference in the review of his trial 
he was alleged to have recommended a certain German book 
on socialism to a young minister, F. W. Voegelein. The 
point of time was about thirteen years ago. The facts are 
briefly these: The book was advertised in the general cato- 
logs. The publisher at the Evangelical Publishing House 
at Cleveland, O., ordered a number, deceived, as he after- 
ward alleged, by its title. It was not a book for private 
circulation, but carried in the general trade. Bishop Dubs 
saw the book on the shelf, glanced through it and at once 
apprized the publisher of the fact that it was not the book 
for our trade. Heexamined it and at once took it from the 
shelf. Mention of this fact was made in conversation with 
some brethren. This brother desired to see the book, 
ordered it, paid his money for it, read it, and kept it in his 
possession to the present time, and now appears with this 
book as a witness to show how bad a man Bishop Dubs 
must have been ever to mention the name of such a book to 
any one! Thus Bishop Dubs, who never owned the book, 
never more than glanced through its pages, and who 
caused its removal from the shelves of the Publishing 
House, is a very great sinner, while the man who purchased 
the book, read it and kept it in his possession for thirteen 
years, is pure asasunbeam. And thisis a fair sample of 
the accusations under which Bishop Dubs was crushed by 
his colleagues, Bishops Esher and Bowman, and their fol- 
lowing. 





WHAT THE MINORITY MUST EXPECT. 

In the Indianapolis Conference, as published in the au-~ 
thorized paper, the ministers composing the General Confer- 
ence at Philadelphia ‘* with their adherents,” which includes 
the entire minority, ministery and laity, are to be dealt 
with as “ having irregularly withdrawn from the Evangel- 
ical Association, as follows’’: 

“1. If a Presiding Elder thus withdraws from the Church, the 
vacancy shall be filled at once as provided for by the Discipline. 

“2. In case the offender be a preacher on a charge, the Presiding 
Elder shall appoint his successor at once. 

“3. At the opening of the session of each annual Conference it 
shall be the duty of the presiding Bishop to require the secretary 
to record on the Conference roll as having irregularly withdrawn 
from the Church, all who have connected themselves with the said 
seceding party. 

“4. If the offender be a member of a quarterly conference, he 
shall be declared by the Presiding Elder,as having irregularly with- 
drawn from the Church, and his name be stricken from the roll 
of the Conference. 

“5. In the case of private [lay] members, who connected them- 
selves with the said seceding party, the preacher in charge is here- 
by authorized to correct the church record by marking such mem- 
bers as having irregularly withdrawn from the church.” 

I give the method of this wholesale ecclesiastical slaugh- 
ter of God’s servants and people to show how much reliance 
can be placed on the denials of majority leaders of advo- 
cating a despotic governmental Church polity. Every line 
of the above is in direct violation of the letter and spirit of 
the constitutional law of the Church, which guarantees to 
every member and minister of the Church under accusation 
a fair trial before a properly constituted court. It is des- 
potism pure and simple, overriding all law and order. It 
is an attempt to legalize despotism by authority of General 
Conference; but the public are entitled to know that before 
a constitutional law of the Church can be altered by Gen- 
eral Conference, it must have the indorsement of “ two- 
thirds of the members of all the Annual Conferences.”” The 
minority have a sufficient number of Conferences to pre- 
vent the legalization of such a destructive measure. But 
it is simply formulating what they have been practicing for 
the past year anda half. As far as they have been able to 
secure the men possessed of a sufficient degree of “‘ destruc- 
tiveness,”’ they set presiding elder against presiding elder, 
and pastor against pastor, to scramble for the possession of 
the parsonages, churches and membership in the minority 
Conferenets. 

In prosecuting their plans of ruin in the civil courts they 
do not spare the benevolent funds of the Publishing House 
to pay their way. According to public statements made, 
they have used already above $11,000, and have asked for as 
much more. That the attorney, E. B. Esher, son of Bishop 
Esher, who manages this department, is financially doing 
well admits of no doubt. The student of history will search 
the annals of evangelical Christianity in vain for anything 
like this in point of bitterness and destructiveness. Their 
title to such distinction is not disputed. 


HOPEFUL MINORITY MEASURES. 

While the majority are thus perfecting their plans for 
wholesale destruction, the minority are busying themselves 
in the work of reconstruction and progress. This is the 
hopeful or bright side. General Conference authorized and 
recommended the organization of young people’s societies 
in all our churches, under the name of “ Keystone League 


of Christian Endeavor.” This, while it leaves our young 
Endeavor, at the same time unites them by a distinguish- 
ing link of church relationship. In some of our churches 
young peoples’ societies have been formed under the name 
of “Keystone League,” and in others under that of Chris- 
tian Endeavor. All are now to be unified under this new 
name. 
LAY REPRESENTATION. 

Lay representation has been recommended for ratification 
by the annual conferences, by an almost unanimous vote of 
General Conference. The plan gives a lay representation 
of five in the Annual Conference from each presiding elder’s 
district, and in the General Conference one layman for 
3,000 of the church membership or fraction of 1,500 or over. 
This seems like a radical measure to be taken at once. But 
if the laymen assembled here in general convention are to 
be taken as a fair average in point of intelligence and de- 
votion to the best interests of the Church, there is no 
ground for apprehension. The fidelity of the Conference to 
the laymen and the degree of confidence reposed in them is 
manifest by the fact that they have three seats out of 
seven in the Board of Publication, and about the same 
proportion on other boards and committees. 


EX-OFFICIO MEMBERSHIP. 


The ex-officio membership in General Conference and else- 
where was swept clean in recommendations to the annual 
conferences. Even the bishops are to sustain but an advis- 
ory relation in General Conference when not presiding, but 
will have no vote. This is re-adjusting the matter upon the 
purely representative basis of the founders of the Church, 
the diversion from which has made our present calamity 
possible. 

The extension of the limit in the pastoral term from three 
to four years on the same charge, was also recommended for 
ratification to the annual conferences. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

By a unanimous vote Bishop Dubs was re-elected bishop, 
and on the first ballot with him were elected C. S. Haman, 
of Reading, Penn., and W. M. Stanford, of Harrisburg, 
Penn., editor of the Evangelical, an independent minority 
paper. All the other General Conference officers were 
elected at the same time. It remains with the civil courts 
now to determine whether the Philadelphia or the Indian- 
apolis outfit of General Conference officers shall finally have 
possession. 

On the 16th instant the Conference adjourned to meet in 
quadrennial session in October, 1895, in Grace Church, Na- 
perville, Il. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN., October 17th, 1591. 
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GENERAL CONFERENCE OF THE EVANGELI- 
CAL ASSOCIATION—INDIANAPOLIS. 


BY THE REV. 8S. P. SPRENG. 


THE distracted condition of this Church makes the work 
of the General Conference exceedingly difficult. The moral 
certainty that litigation will be the order of the day as 
soon as the session closes, forces upon the Church the neces- 
city for careful legislation. The members of the Conference 
are fully aware of this. Never before were legislative en- 
actments so closely scrutinized in the history of the Evan- 
gelical Association. Past experiences have inculcated cau- 
tion. Our fathers legislated for good men. The Evangeli- 
cal Association was intended and expected to be a body of 
humble, simple-minded, ingenuous, pious people, who, be- 
ing filled with the Spirit of Christ, would need no close or 
rigid government. Our laws were not made for bad men. 
But as the Church increased in membership, wealth and in- 
fluence, so that office became attractive, the temptation to 
seek favor became a corrupting influence. The simplicity 
of our constitutional law, the absence of technical exact- 
ness, afforded loopholes for men with sinister motives, or 
unholy ambitions, and the evil finally developed to such 
proportions as to imperil the very life of the Church. 

Now we are to legislate for a new future, with new possi- 
bilities, but also with new perils. This is no easy task. But 
the men assembled here are determined to provide for every 
possible emergency that can reasonably be anticipated. 
Accordingly very carefully drawn resolutions have been 
adopted to be submitted to a vote of the conferences, It 
should be stated, by way of explanation, that no amend- 
ment can be made to the Discipline,except by a three-fourths 
vote of the General Conference, and the concurrent assent of 
a majority of two-thirds of all the annual conferences. This 
is true of all constitutional enactments, but does not include 
the Articles which, under 4 restrictive rule, cannot be 
changed at all, nor the chapter on Temporal Economy 
which the General Conference may amend by a simple ma- 
jority of votes. 

A Court of Appeal and Trial Court for General Confer- 
ence officers has been created, to consist of fifteen men 
chosen by the General Conference. This court shall have 
final jurisdiction in all cases of appeal from the annua) 
conferences. But in case of a Bishop or other General Con- 
ference officer, it shall have original jurisdiction, and can 
suspend or depose from office or expel from the Church. 
The deposed officer, however, has the right of appeal to Gen- 
eral Conference. A bishop can be tried only for immoral 
conduct or for heresy in the interval between general con- 
ferences. An editor can be tried by this court only for 
official misconduct, which includes heretical teaching. 

A new law has also been made for transgressing bishops, 
as the old one was found defective under the severe test to 
which it was put during tle last quadrennium. According 
to the new law, the Committee of Inquiry consists of five 
men, one chosen by the accuser, another by the accused, 
and the other three by these two. They must go to the 
Bishop in person ; and if they adjudge the accusation well 
founded they shall cite him before the trial court for Gen- 
eral Conference officers, who shall try him. If the five 
elders, however, acquit him, such acquittal shall be a bar to 








people united with the general organization of Christian | 


Provision has also been made to deal with those who have 
participated in the rebellion. For all who will sincerely 
‘ avow allegiance to the General Conference an open-hearted 
weicome will be extended. AJ] the Church asks is faithful 
conformity to her known laws. The reconstruction shall 
be upon a conciliatory basis. No harsh measures are to be 
adopted. The disobedient fix their own status, without an 
edict of expulsion by this body. Whoever adheres to the 
authority of this General Conference is a member of the 
Church, and will be so recognized by civil and ecclesiastical 
judicatures. 

A grand step forward has been taken in the organization 
_of an Annual Conference in Japan. This mission was es- 
tablished in 1875. Now an Annual Conference can be formed. 
There are five missionaries and thirteen native preachers 
besides a number of Bible women and theological students 
in the present working force. The membership is 445, The 
superintendent of the mission, the Rev. F. W. Voegelein, 
‘is present as a member cf the General Conference. Upon 

his recommendation this important step is taken. The 
Conference is on an equality with all others, except that the 
finances are controlled by the Board of Missions. When 
the act was consumnated, a brother began to sing the dox- 
ology, and the members of the Conference, joined in the 
song, while the congregation spontaneously rose to its feet 
with joyful emotion. It was then recalled that precisely 
the same doxology was sung sixteen years ago, when the 
General Conference first established this mission. 

The Conference has also resolved to establish a new mis- 
sion in Malaysia, a country with 40,000,000 of people, where 
but few missionaries are as yet at work. The Church feels 
warranted in taking this step, because of the increased 
generosity with which our Missionary Society is being sup- 
ported, anda number of young men and women stand ready 

' to go as soon as the Church will send them. 

Next came the election of officers. It was resolved to 

elect four bishops. (The bishops are elected for four years 
only.) Bishops J. J. Esher and Thomas Bowman were re- 
elected, and the Rev. S. C. Breyfogel, of Reading, Penn., 
_and the Rev. W. Horn, of Cleveland, O., for twelve years 
editor of the Christliche Botschafter, were newly elected. 
Bishop Esher received 94 votes out of 97. This is a magnifi- 
cent indorsement on the occasion of his seventh re-election. 
Bishop Bowman also received a very large vote, showing 
the esteem in which these able men are held, and demon- 
strating the confidence which the Church reposes in them 
after all that has been done to traduce their character and 
neutralize their influence. Of the new bishops, Bishop S. 
C. Breyfogel is the youngest. He is forty years of age, in 
the prime of life, a fine pulpit orator, and an excellent ad- 
ministrative officer. He gives especial satisfaction to the 
English portion of the Church. Bishop W. Horn is a Ger- 
man; he has been an editor for twenty years, is an eloquent 
speaker, a poet and an author. 

The other elections resulted as follows: 

Editor of The Ewangelical Messenger, the Rev. S. P. 
Spreng. 

Editor of The Christliche Botschafter, the Rev. G. Hein- 
miller. 

Editor of The Evangelical Magazine and German Sun- 
day-school Literature, the Rev. C. A. Thomas. 

Editor of The Living Epistle and English Sunday-school 
Literature, the Rev. J. C. Hunberger. 

Publishing Agents: The Rev. Messrs. M. Lauer and H. 
Mattill. 

Corresponding Secretary of the Missionary Society: The 
Rev. W. H. Bucks. 

Mr. Heinmiller and Mr. Bucks are the only new men; 
the rest were re-elected. These officers, with the bishops, 
are ex-officio members of General Conference. The session 
will probably close next Tuesday. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., October 17th, 1891. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE consecration of Phillips Brooks as Bishop of Mas- 
sachusetts took place in Trinity Church, Boston, Wednes- 
day, October 14th. The ceremonial commenced at eleven 
o’clock. The war ens and vestry of Trinity Church, with 
the clergy, diocesan and visiting, formed lines on either 
side of the broad aisle, down which the bishops passed to 
the communion table within the rail. Phillips Brooks, at- 
tended by his brothers, Arthur and John C. Brooks, came 
forward and knelt on the lowest step of the chancel. 
Bishop Williams, the presiding bishop, opened the com- 
munion service; Bishop Potter preached the sermon, after 
which Bishops Clarke, Talbot and Whipple presented the 
Bishop-elect to Bishop Williams. Dr. William Henry 


Brooks, the Secretary, read the certificate of election by the 
convention, the Rev. George S. Converse the consent of the 
standing committee, and the Rev. Dr. Tatlock the consent 
of the House of Bishops. Dr. Brooks gave the promise of 
conformity, was invested with the rochet, and then the sol- 
emn veg ty | of laying on of hands was performed by the 
bishops, the final wo of consecration being spoken 4 
the presiding Bishop. After this the new Bishop went wit: 
the others inside the rail and assisted in the communion 
service. After all was through, the bishops and clergy 
passed out, Bishops Williams and Brooks tating the | 


...- The International Federation of Lord’s Day Societies, 
an organization which has its executive at Geneva, Switz- 
erland, has issued a circularcalling attention to the marked 
change that has come about on the Continent, in regard to 
securing Sunday as a day of rest. In Germany, Austria, 
Hungary, Belgium, Denmark and Switzerland, laws have 
been passed forbidding or restricting labor on Sundays. In 





France a Labor law has been passed, rest for one 
day out of the seven, tho Sunday is not ‘ified as that day 
ont the French e for Sunday Rest has accom lished 
much. In Holland there isa eral movement in that di- 
rection, one of the most influential —_ having 
closed its offices on Sunday. In Norw weden there 
are movements to relieve the pressure unday work, and 
in Russia numerous peti have been sent into the Holy 
progress. Perhaps 





orgs proceedings on the matter until General Confer- 
ce, 
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THE AMERICAN SOARD AT PITTSFIELD. 
~ & HARMONIOUS. MEETING. 
DR. STORRS STILL AT THE HEAD. 
A FAVORABLE OUTLOOK. 
EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Ir was an old-fashioned American Board meeting. 
Spiritual life, need, work, formed the basis of every ad- 
dress and action. It seemed almost as if the shadow of 
the haystack monument rested upon it, and in the pure 
air of those Berkshire hills it was impossible for men to 
think of themselves, Personal opinions and tastes were 
subordinated to the great need. Gathering in John 
Todd’s church, the memories of the unselfish wisdom of 
Rufus Anderson and Mark Hopkins dominated every- 
where from the opening reminiscences of Dr. Jenkins to 
the words in which Dr. Storrs announced his willingness 
to serve the Board just as long as they wanted him, until 
the time should come when further service should be im- 
possible, 

It was a distinctively missionary meeting. The one 
thought was a world to be won for Christ by his Church. 
Missionary work, need, life were put and kept in the fore 
front, described and discussed by the missionaries them- 
selves. As we listened to the calls from India, China, 
Japan, Africa, Mexico, given by men who felt in every 
fiber of their being the importance of the messages they 
brought, we seemed to come into closer sympathy with 
the native churches, and realize that the doors are open 
as never before, the opportunities broadening with every 
year. 

It was an earnest meeting. There was not as much 
overflow of enthusiasm as sometimes in the past, but a 
strong undertone of firm resolve that the churches should 
not be found wanting; that the words retrench, retreat, 
should not be heard again on the foreign field. The ser- 
mon by Dr. Webb, the addresses by President Gates and 
Dr. Storrs, went clear to the root of the matter of Chris- 
tian giving, and the committee on additional subscrip- 
tions exemplified the practical connection of faith and 
works. 

The attendance of corporate members was not as full 
as was hoped for. New England naturally furnished the 
greater portion, eighty-five, and forty more came from 
other States; but 125 was not as large a number as ought to 
have been present. If any stayed away out of considera- 
tion for the supposed limited resources of the Pittsfield 
people in the matter of entertainment, they made a great 
mistake. More bountiful hospitality never was exercised, 
a more cordial welcome never was given, in any place 
where the Board has met. The arrangements, too, were 
complete. A shadow rested on many as they thought of 
him who, after bearing the burden of preparation, had 
gone before he could enjoy the pleasure of accomplish- 
ment; but the memory of Mr. Dutton was a consecration. 
Contrary to preceding custom the corporate mem- 
bers sat in the body of the house rather than on the plat- 
form. The plan secured a better economy of space, and 
had this advantage, that the speakers in addressing them 
addressed the audience also, On previous occasions it 
has not unfrequently been the case that remarks neces- 
sarily directed toward the members of: the Board were 
not less necessarily inaudible in many parts of the house. 
These was a general feeling of hearty approval of the 
plan, and the hope was expressed that it would be 
repeated. There were, of course, obvious difficulties. 
Consultation and intercourse between officers and mem- 
bers was less easy, but on the whole, the advantages 
seeined to outweigh the disadvantages. 

The cordial way in which the officers and Prudential 
Committee sought to make the meeting most effective 
was apparent in a change of plan in the conduct of the 
exercises. Hitherto the papers by the Secretaries had 
been referred to committees, who reported on them 
with one or more addresses at a subsequent session. At 
Pittsfield the reading of the papers was followed immedi- 
ately by short addresses, largely by missionaries, illustrat- 
ing the application of the principles brought out by them 
in actual missionary life and work. 

The papers themselves were of absorbing interest, and 
we wish that they could be read by every friend of mis- 
sions and enemy, too. No man after hearing Dr. Clarke’s 
setting forth of true and false economy in missions, could 
feel that there was any waste in ‘the conduct of the 
Board's operations, except such as was entailed by the 
failure of the churches themselves to meet the demands 
laid upon them, and support to the full those who are at 
the front. Especially was the need of the best men em- 
phasized, and with them the furnishing of the best appli- 
ances. To compel first-class men to work with third- 
class tools is not merely a waste, but a wrong. Dr. 
Alden’s paper on the responsibility resting upon the mis- 
sionaries in the field and the churches at home brought 
out very clearly the peculiar perplexities that attended 
the endeavor to fit meager supplies to large demands, and 
the still small proportion that gifts to foreign missions 
bear in the general benevolence of the Church. Dr. 
Judson Smith repeated the fact, too often ignored or for- 
gotten, that heathenism has not changed its material char- 
acter, altho it wears a somewhat more attractive form 
than formerly, and that the need of salvation is just as 


e 


great now as when Carey felt the cry of the pagan world, 
a century ago. Each paper was followed with short, 
pithy, stirring addresses by missionaries from the field, 
and by such vigorous speakers as the Rev. Drs. Nehemiah 
Boynton, A. H. Bradford, 8. H. Virgin and M. Burnham. 
Few of the speakers were more cordially welcomed than 
were District Secretaries Humphrey and Hitchcock, of 
Chicago, and Daniels, of New York, all of whom spoke 
with full knowledge and earnest conviction of the re- 
sponsibility resting on the churches and their ability to 
meet it. None know the churches better than they, and 
none are more competent to tell of the spirit that per- 
vades the land. Few who heard it will forget Secretary 
Humphrey's vivid portrayal of the marvelous harvests 
of the present year, and his stirring appeal for a recogni- 
tion of God’s bounty by renewed consecration of our sub- 
stance to his work. 

Notwithstanding the effort made to present all the 
topics fairly and fully, time failed. Five and ten minutes 
for each scarcely sufficed for men who were eager to give 
the impulse that had come to them from years of contact 
with the work. As we listened to Hume, of India; 
Eaton, of Mexico; Pierson, of China; Atkinson, of Japan; 
Tracy, of Turkey; Wilder, of Africa, it was but a glimpse 
that was gained of peoples. nations, races, needy, some- 
times recognizing their need and beseeching for aid, too 
often so clouded by sin as not even to know their loss, 
and needing to be awakened out of their sleep, It seemed 
hardly possible to crowd more in, and it was difficult to 
see what could be left ont. The only remedy probably is 
‘to supplement by other addresses in the churches, when 
these brethren shall have the time to set forth their work, 
not merely in detail, but in its broader relations. 

The reports of committees were after the traditional 
i type. Seven men were appointed. Copies of the mis- 
sion reports were placed in the hands of the chairman, 
who ran his eye hastily over them, called’ such of his 
associates as he could find together, read or spoke to 
them a few points, secured their approval, and then 
offered the result to the Board as a report. The whole 
method seems perfunctory to the last degree. Surely 
some improvement could be made. The suggestion was 
offered. that these committees be appointed before the 
meeting, a year or at least a few weeks, and the members 
thus be given time to post themselves in regard to the 
different fields. There are obvious difficulties in this, 
but some change would be an undoubted advantage. 
After all what need of these committees except in cer- 
tain cases, such as that of the letters from the Kumiai 
Churches of Japan and the Japan Mission? Special appeals 
of that kind need careful consideration and should have it; 
_ but in most cases the time, it seems to mahy, might be 
more profitably taken by some one man; who, in a brief, 
pointed way, should give a survey of the situation in each 
field, pointing out its experiences, needs and opportuni- 
. ties. The Japan letters just alluded to were one of the 
most interesting features of the meeting. After dwelling 
quite forcibly upon the growth of the churches raised up 
in connection with the Board’s work in that Empire, a 
most earnest appeal was made that eleven new stations 
be opened and fully manned. The present time was em- 
phasized as the time of opportunity. If the churches of 
America improve it. the results will be of the greatest; 
if allowed to go by, the loss may be irretrievable. After 
presenting their claim on America, the churches urged 
that if America could not do to the full what seemed 
necessary, English and Australian Congregationalists be 
invited to join with them. Should this be done, the ini- 
tiative, it was felt, should come from the Board rather 
than from them. The paper was written entirely by 
Japanese pastors and churchmembers, the missionaries 
having no share in it, altho they knew of and endorsed 
it, and was an. unusually strong one,giving a very vivid 
idea of the character of the men who prepared it. The 
committee to which it was referred expressed their high 
appreciation of it, endorsed its claims on the American 
churches and recommended the Board to carry out its 
suggestions. ‘ 

A interesting incident on Thursday was the coming 
on to the platform of thirteen young -men from Yale, 
Andover, Hartford Union and Bangor, who had pledged 
themselves to the work of the Board. Quiet but very 
earnest they were; and as Dr. Thomas Laurie offered 
prayer for them and Dr. Storrs gave them his cordial 
words of welcome and sympathy, they seemed an ad- 
vance guard of the number called for to fill the vacant 
houses in Madura, man the new stations in Japan, and 
enter the new fields of Africa. 

Wednesday and Thursday evenings were given as usual 
to addresses. President Gates, of Amherst College, won 
frequent applause, and, better still, stirred to firm re- 
solve the hearts of all as he portrayed the right use of the 
talents and the claim of God upon all as stewards of his 
bounty. The address of the whole meeting, however, 
was, as usual, that by Dr. Storrs. The large and beauti- 
ful Methodist church was filled to overflowing; and the 
vast audience listened with rapt attention as the man, 
whom all American Christians love to honor, portrayed 
the influences that arouse enthusiasm for God and his 

Additional interest was given to the address by the 
election of officers in the afternoon, when Dr. Storrs 
had given his promise to the Board that he would trouble 





them no more with resignations, but that they might re- 









elect him as often as they pleased, until it should be im- 
possible for him to serve longer. That assurance gave a 
sense of comfort and rest to the friends of the Board that 
made the eloquent address even more enjoyable. 

The scene at that election was one to be remembered. 
Every one knew that Dr. Storrs wished to withdraw. A 
few knew that two of the Prudential Committee intended 
to decline a re-election; and altho there was belief that 
all would go well, there was a perceptible tremor 
in men’s tones as they gathered in little com- 
panies here and there. First came the report of the 
Committee on New Members, and as the names were 
read one after another, a sense of confidence came to all. 
One could scarcely avoida little surprise that such 
strong men had been still outside the corporate member- 
ship of the Board. Then Dr. Arthur Little came for- 
ward and read Dr. Storrs’s letter, which is given on 
another page. There was genuine satisfaction when it 
was found to contain his earnest request for relief, but 
no absolute refusal of re-election, Dr. Little in a few 
words expressed the hope and wish of all, and presented 
the full list of officers, with no changes. The balloting 
showed slight differences of opinion among the members 
of the Board, tho not confined to any particular man or 
men. Strangely enough one man_ crossed off 
the names of the President and Vice-President, 
tho no others were substituted for them. Who 
could it have been? Just before the vote 
was announced Dr. Storrs appeared; and the whole audi- 
ence rose to their feet, remaining standing while the 
result of the ballot was given. Dr. Storrs’s words of 
acceptance were followed by another demonstration, and 
the joining of all in ‘‘ Praise God, from whom all bless- 
ings flow.” Was it because his soul was so lifted up 
within him that good Dr. Humphrey pitched the key so 
high? A heroic effort was made, however, and grand 
**Old Hundred” came off victorious. 

Wednesday evening Dr. Noble had suggested, as a 
practical way of increasing the income of the Board, th® 
appointment of a special committee to raise at least 
$100,000 outside of the regular contributions. On Thurs- 
day morning the names were presented; and Thursday 
evening, just before Dr. Storrs’s address, the committee 
reported, through two of its members, W. E. Hale, of 
Chicago, and D. Willis James, of New York. Hearty 
applause followed their statement that the committee 
would be responsible for $25,000. Friday a. M. an addi- 
tional report was presented, and an effort made to in- 
crease the amount to $50,000. So much was gained that 
that the committee assumed the balance, and the Board 
commences its year with a good start for its increased 
needs, 


REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS. 
; TUESDAY, October 18th, 1891, 

THE Board was called to order at 3 P.M., in the First 
Church, by President Storrs, who read from II 
Corinthians, fifth chapter, commencing with the 
14th verse, and offered prayer. Assistant Secretary Pack- 
ard then read extracts from the minutes of the meeting of 
the Board at Minneapolis, which were approved as a whole. 

The Rev. J. L. Jenkins, D.D., pastor of the church, read 
an address of welcome dwelling especially upon the fact 
that he presented the greeting of the whole Church of God 
in Pittsfield not any one section of it. 

To this Dr. Storrs responded on behalf of the Board, 
calling to mind the two previous meetings of the Board at 
Pittsfield in 1849 and 1866,: the latter made especially 
memorable by the retirement of Dr. Anderson and the en- 
trances of Dr. Clarke into his present position, and com- 
paring the situation then and now. 

After singing ‘‘ Stand up, stand up for Jesus,”’ the follow- 
ing committees were announced: 

Nomination of other Committees.—The Rev. Drs. Ed- 
ward Hawes, of Burlington, Vt.; Franklin Carter, of Wil- 
liamstown; William Hayes Ward, of New York; Prof. 
Franklin W. Fisk, of Chicago, and Edward A. Studley. 

Arrangements.—The Rev. Dr. J. L. Jenkins, J. C. Smart, 
of Pittsfield; the Rev. Dr. 8S. H. Virgin, of New York, H. D. 
Hyde, of Boston, and William E. Hale, of Chicago. 

Business.—The Rev. Drs. A. J. F. Behrends, of Brooklyn, 
and J. E. Rankin, President of Howard University, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; the Rev. J. W. Harding, of Longmeadow; 
Arthur W. Tufts, of Boston, and D. Willis James, of New 
York. 

The annual reports of the Home, Foreign and Finance 
Departments were then read by Secretaries E. K. Alden, G. 
N. Clarke and Judson Smith and Treasurer L. S. Ward. 
(Copious extracts from these were given in THE INDEPEND-_ 
ENT of last week.) 

In connection with the Treasurer’s report, the statement 
was made that a contribution of $200 had been received 
from a missionary who hopes to return to China soon. After 
singing “ Hail tothe Lord’s Anointed” prayer was offered 
by the Rev. Dr. L. Pratt, of Norwich, Conn., and the bene- 
diction was pronounced by the Rev. Dr. Cyrus Hamlin. 

In the evening the annual sermon was preached by the 
Rev. E. B. Webb, of Wellesley, Mass., in the First Church. 
Notwithstanding a drizzling and cold ratn, the church was 
so full that an overflow meeting was held in the Baptist 
church, where the Rev. Dr. Daniel March, of Woburn, 
Mass., preached. 

In the First Church the services were commenced by the 
reading of Scripture and prayer, by the Rev. Dr. W. G. 
Ballantine, President of Oberlin College. The singing, led 
by a choir of over fifty voices, was unusually fine. 

Dr. Webb’s sermon was from I Cor. iii, 9; ‘‘For we are 
laborers. together with God,”’ or, as the Revised Version has 
it; ‘‘ For we are God’s fellow-workers,” and was not only an 
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iassainielilie able, but a very inspiriting discourse. We 
have space for only a brief summary, 

After calling attention to the fact that the Apostle was 
addressing men, among whom there were divisions and 
strifes, and whom he wished to bring together, he called 
attention, 

1. To the fact “ we are God's fellow-workers.” God is the great 
original primary worker, who continues to work, but who has 
permitted man as his child to enter and take part in the work 
with him. 

2. What is the labor, the work? 
himself.” 

3. The conditions of becoming fellow-workers: (1) vital union 
and sympathy with God; @) acceptandoe as supreme and final of 


“To reconcile all things unto 


God’s word of love and grace; (3) entrance with unfaltering will | 


and holy affection practically and personally into this work with 
God; the first law of our co-operative service with God is self- 
denial, there is no true partnership until all is deposited in his 
hand, to be used at his pleasure; (4) to be a fellow-worker with 
God we must take up from time to time the particular work to 
which he invites; to-day we stand unquestionably at the opening 
of a grand missionary era; as at the beginning so now at the end 
of the century we have unrest, agitation and an undefined but 
powerful expectancy among all classes; corresponding to this is 
the change in the churches, the spirit of the Pilgrim Fathers 
breaking forth again in the children; (5) the right use of what 
God has intrusted to us is the further condition of being a co- 
worker with him; we have the means, we neet instruction as to 
the true principle governing their use;“we are stewards responsi- 
ble to God for all that he has intrusted to us; not a tenth, not any 
given proportion, but ail. 

The voice of God is heard on every side; in the repeated calls of 
the missionaries; in the cry from pagan lips; in the very success 
that attends our labors. We have had enough of querulous, 
timid tentative, faithless policy; we must go forward or many a 
costly gain will be lost. “The Lord said, Speak unto my people 
that they go forward.” 


WEDNESDAY. October 14th. 

The morning session was opened with prayer by the Rev. 
Dr. L. H. Cobb, of New York. After the singing of “All 
Kail the power of Jesus’ name,” and the reading of the 
minutes by the Secretary, the Rev. Dr. H. A. Stimson, of 
St. Louis, a paper was read by Secretary E. K. Alden, on 
THE RESPOSIBILITY RESULTING FROM MISSIONARY GROWTH 

AND ENLARGEMENT. 

After summarizing the outlook as seen at the different 
meetings of the Board at Pittsfield, and showing how great 
and how steady had been the growth, the paper touched 
upon special points as follows: 

I. As related to our missionaries on the field. Let us look 
their side of the question squarely in the face and put ourselves in 
their place so far as we can, as they assemble at their annual 
meetings, giving thanks for the work of the year which has closed, 
and planning, so far as they may, for the year to come. They 
will apportion what is committed to them judiciously and 
fairly as related to each station and out-station, to each mission- 
ary and native helper, and to each department of work. This is 
comparatively an easy task for those who become skilled in such 
distribution, provided they have at command the necessary funds 
to appropriate. But the difficult part of the problem now appears. 
In response to prayer and faithful labor there has been advance 


requiring a large amount more than has been allotted to them | 


according to the reported plan of distribution. 

It is no extreme statement to make that the thorough occupa- 
tion and development of the Western Turkey field, sustaining and 
following up the present work in hand, call for an additional an- 
nual outlay of at least $50,000. 

Pass on to Central and Eastern Turkey, and it is the same story 
of noble missionary brethren and sisters “ cabined, cribbed, con- 
fined, bound in,” because the wide-open doors which have been 
placed before them in response to earnest labor and prayer they 
are debarred from even entering on account of their financial 
straits. 

And now if we move on to India, and then to China, and then to 
Japan, we shall have spread before us the same attractive and the 
same sad picture—attractive because it is the picture of growth 
and enlargement more remarkable every year, attesting to the 
Divine favor, and promising more marvelous things in the future; 
sad because the faithful and true laborers, sowing the seed, nur- 
turing the plants, gathering the harvest, are absolutely oppressed 
with the sight of the broader fields which might be entered could 
they but have a little more of what has been intrusted to dwellers 
in Christian lands for the spread of the Gospel among the less 
favored peoples of the earth. 

“Last year fifty souls slipped through my fingers for no other 
earthly reason than that I had no money to employ a preacher for 
that village. They stayed with us six months, then drifted away, 
just as I knew they would, and just as I know other new converts 
will do if no help comes.” 

This testimony we must multiply by a score in India, and by 
other scores in China and Japan and Africa as well as Turkey. 
Instead of “ fifty souls” allowed to drift away we must write five 
hundred, possibly five thousand. 

II. What now shall be said of the responsibility resulting from the 
same source as it resta upon ourselves, the representatives of the min- 
istry and the churches at home? Is there any reason that we should 
bow down and share in the burden thus laid upon our messengers 
abroad? To put the question in another form, Are we doing our 
utmes¢ to furnish the needed resources for this large and enlarg- 
ing work, specially committed to us in Turkey, India, China, 
Japan, and the several other promising fields “ white for the har- 
vest *? 

Let a few figures taken from our last Congregational Year 
Book reply. Forty-eight hundred and seventeen churches are re- 
ported, with a chuch membership of 506,832, a Sunday-school 
membership of 613,810. The reported contributions for the preced- 

ng year for ‘Home Expenditures” in round numbers were $6,100,. 
000 ($6,091,221), and for the several departments of home benevo- 
lence $1,900,000 ($1,920,428), a total of $8,000,000 ($8,011,649). The re- 
ported contributions from the same sources for Foreign Missions 
were $350,000. Suppose we add the generous sum of $150,000, to 
represent possible unreported contributions, and thus call the con- 
tributions to Foreign Missions $500,000; we have then a total from 
benevolent contributions, excluding legacies, of $2,400,000; that is, 
$80 out of every $100 is for work at home, $20 for work abroad. 
Bringing in, however, the entire Home Expenditures, which is a 
proper thing to do, we have an aggregate of $8,500,000. On this 
basis, $94 out of every $100 is devoted to the support of Christian 
institutions and Christian benevolence at home, and $6 for the 
corresponding work abroad. We ask, Is this a fair proportion? 
The $1,900,000 for benevolent work at home we not only would not. 
lessen, we would rather increase to $3,000,000, and then we would 
put over against it another $3,000,000, for the immense work abroad. 
What are $3,000,000 among 500,000 members of the Church of 
Christ? An average of six dollars a year, or fifty cents a month 








The small average of one dollar a month will furnish both the 
for work at home and the $3,000,000, for work abroad. 
Why should we not undertake it with good hope of success? 

May there not be among the 500,000 church members ten persons 
who have been so blessed of God as his stewards that they could 
present an annual thank-offering of $10,000 each? May there not 
be twice that number who could give $5,000 each, and ten times 
the number who could give $2,500 each? Not improbably there 
may beathousand to whom the Lord annually intrusts $1,000 
each for this very purpose, and twice that number to whom he 
intrusts at least half that sum. 

Should it become the Christian habit (and why should it not?) 
that special memorial offerings during the year should take this 
missionary form, we might look annually for several hundred 
thousands. of dollars from this source. 

Let us but accept our personal responsibility for the continued 
growth and enlargement from year to year of our missionary 
trust for the world, determining that to the utmost of our ability 
it shall be cheerfully and gratefully met, and the treasuries of all 
our benevolent societies will be full to overflowing, our financial 
problems will be forever settled, and we shal] have but one thing 
to do—to move forward all along the line and within every open- 
ing door as the Lord himself leads the way. 

It had hitherto been the custom to refer these papers to 
special committees to report on them ata subsequent meet- 
ing. There has been, however, for some time a feeling that 
some new method might be adopted with advantage, and, 
accordingly, the experiment was tried of following the 
paper by short speeches. 

Dr, Alden was followed by District Secretaries Humpb- 
rey and Hitchcock, of Chicago; the Rev. Geo. H. Gutterson, 
of the Madura Mission, India, and District Secretary 
Daniels, of New York. After prayer by the Rev Dr. M. 
Burnham, of Springfield, Mass., Dr. Humphrey spoke in 
part, as follows: 


It is manifest from the paper just now read that the clear and 
simple demand is for more money. Men are needed. Prayer is 
needed. Under it all, a more hearty consecration is needed. 
Bit the practical, imperative need just now is more money, and 
this want is a most serious thing. In the great and wealthy con- 
stituency of the Board there is money enough. The missions need 
to receive more money for the salvation of the heathen. We 
need to give more money for the salvation of our own souls. 
There is no peril to the Church like that of prosperity. How shall 
we protect ourselves? How else but by reckoning ourselves—not 
owners—but stewards of the bountiful gifts of God—holding 
them as a sacred trust, to be honestly administered as we would 
any other trust, and so turning the peril into a blessing. There is 
nothing like this to give and keep up a true tone in the piety of 
the Church. Where men’s treasures are, their hearts will be. 
Let them consecrate these and themselves will be consecrated. 
The time is past when the Church was kept up to its high ideals 
and holy enthusiasms by the fagot and the rack. The only hero- 
ism left us now is a heroic self-denial. We are no longer called 
upon to bleed at the sword’s point. We must now bleed at the 
pocketbook. 

Dr. Humphrey was followed by his associate, Dr. Hitch- 
cock, with an appeal that stirred the audience not less than 
that of the venerable man who has become so identified 
with the work of the Board throughout the West. Dr. 
Hitchcock emphasized especially the need of method in giv- 
ing. 

The Rev. George H. Gutterson, of the Madura Mission, 
who has been visiting many churches in the West with 
Secretary Creegan, made a very effective address recalling 
Dr.McKenzie’s reply to a man who did not believe in trying 
to convert the descendants of thirty generations of pagan 
ancestry ‘‘ You fool, your ancestor was some half naked 
savage dancing about a Druid fire.” 

Following Mr. Gutterson, Dr. Storrs called on Mr. J. M. 
W. Hall, of Cambridge, to speak from the business man’s 
standpoint. Mr. Hall was evidently taken unawares, but 
made a most effective speech. He commenced by saying in 
a way that called out the heartiest applause, that if Dr. 
Storrs wanted the business men to stand by the Board he 
must not think of withdrawing from his position, but 
stand by them. He then dwelt upon the practical methods 
to be pursued, claiming that ministers are apt to be too 
timid. Theyseem afraid to say just what they want. 
Every business man runs risks, carries on his work by 
faith. So it must be with the work of the Board. 

Dr. Storrs, in response to Mr. Hall’s charge of timidity 
on the part of ministers, claimed that it could not apply to 
him, as long ago he had been told by his wife that she did 
not see why he should receive the degree of D.D., he ought 
rather to be called B.B. (Brooklyn Beggar). 

Mr. Hall was followed by District Secretary Daniels of 
New York, who emphasized especially the responsibility 
resting upon the churches, commensurate to that resting 
upon the missionaries. 

Then followed a paper by Secretary Clark on 


TRUE AND FALSE ECONOMY IN MISSIONS. 

The success of the foreign missionary enterprise in any great 
field depends on the establishment of self-supporting Christian 
institutions adequate to the wants of the people. While the con- 
version of individual souls is the one great object ever to be held 
in view, their culture and discipline in Christian character can 
only be secured by permanent institutions. Hence the Church 
the school and the Christian home. The end desired will natu- 
rally determine the methods to be pursued. 

Accepting it as the duty and the privilege of the Christian 
Church to attempt the evangelization of the world at the earliest 
possible date, and the establishment of Christian institutions so 
widely that no man or woman of the human race shall fail to 
know of Christ and his salvation and to enjoy the means of Chrie_ 
tian culture, the one question before us is, How can this be accom- 
plished amid such a variety of races and peoples, civilized and 
uncivilized, with the greatest economy of men and means? 

Comity between different missionary organizations, as well as 
economy, requires that the entire field should be so distributed as 
to prevent any waste of material through two or more societies 
occupying the same field or any portion of the same field. 

True economy, no less than common courtesy, reqgires that no 
society should claim or endeavor to pre-empt a larger territory 
than it can fairly hope, by the means at its command, to evangel- 
ize within a reasonable time, not to exceed at the most.a period of 
fifty years. The maxim given by a college president. to a 
graduating class: “Never begin without intending to finish | 
and always finish what you begin,” holds good in every mission: 
ary enterprise. 

It gives us but little satisfaction to have reports from. mission- 
aries of so many hundreds of villages visited and so many thou- 
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Next in order, and of no less moment than the choice of fields 
for operations and the occupation of strategic points 
in those fields, is the choice of men and women qualified 
for missionarv service. The notion that anybody will do for a mis- 
sionary is rank heresy, and has stood in the way of the progress of 
the kingdom of God the world over. It is true that God is pleased 
sometimes to choose the things that are not, to confound the 
things that are; but it was not his method in beginning foreign 

If it is true economy to have the best men and women for the 
foreign missionary work, it is no less true economy to give them 
such material and moral support as will leave their hands and 
hearts free to do their best. It is poor economy to impose on men 
and women, educated and sent to the field at great expense, the 
necessity of manual labor for their own subsistence where native 
service can be had at a trifling cost. It isa good rule for a mis- 
sionary never to do anything that he can get a native to do, and 
to give his time and strength to what the native cannot do. 

No country was ever yet evangelized but by its own sons. It is 
false economy to send out men and women from this country, or 
from any Christian country, to attempt the evangelization of the 
masses in the heathen or the uncivilized world. It would be a folly 
like that of the Crusades. A few men and women only of the right 
spirit and character are needed to raise up and train an able, effi- 
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The efficiency of the native agency depends on its thorough cul- 
ture and practical experience. It is not enough that men should 
be acquainted with the first principles of the Gospel and be earnest - 
ly devoted to the work of Christ. Such men have their place and 
are useful abroad as at home in personal influence and in winning 
individual souls. But these young men need to be instructed in 
the things of God more perfectly before being sent out as evangel- 
ists to new places and put in charge of work which the missionary 
hae begun. 

It is evident, then, that the plan of sending out men from this 
country in large numbers to do just the work that well-trained 
natives can do, and do better than Americans, is false economy. 
The end sought by some of the English societies in sending out little 
companies of laymen, to be associated, three or four in a place, for 
evangelistic work, will be best secured, and at far less expense, by 
the employment of competent natives trained as above suggested. 

In dealing with missions differing so widely in character and in 
degree of development, no uniformity of method can well be ob- 
served. As it would not be good economy to enlarge expenditures 
for any one without due consideration, so it is not good economy to 
cut all down alike on any Procrustean plan. The peculiar condi- 
tions of each mission must be recognized. During the last few 
years opportunities have been lost again and again, when a few 
hundred dollars more at some point would have secured the re- 
sults of much labor and large expenditure in former. years, It 
were good economy to grant to each mission a small reserve fund 
to use in such emergencies. If is probably not too much to 
say that an increase of twenty per cent. in the current expendi- 
tures of the missions in India, in some stations in Turkey, and in 
Japan, would have doubled Itsin the ber of conversions 
and of churches organized. Such opportunities are at this moment 
open on every hand. Atthe present juncture we do not ask’ so 
much for new missionaries, save to fill vacancies as they occur, 
and occasionally one for some strategic point, as for means tu 
carry forward and develop the work now in hand, and so to turn 
to account the labors and sacrifices of devoted missiouaries in past 
years and the expense in time and money already incurred. 

In view of the world open to evangelistic effort, the vantage 
ground gained, the successes already achieved, what does true 
economy require but an enlargement of missionary effort on every 
hand, in keeping with the means at our disposal and the great 
comniission of oar risen Lord? 

Prayer was offered by the Rev. Teunis S. Hamlin, cf 
Washington, D.C. Recording Secretary H. A. Stimson 
urged the advantage of pursuing the same methods in re- 
gard to missionaries that were pursued in raising money 
for colleges, presenting special needs to individual men. 

A number of committees were appointed. Among them 
that on new corporate members to consist of the Rev. Drs. 
L. Pratt, Henry Fairbanks, G. S. F. Savage, George R. 
Leavitt, President Franklin Carter, Elijah Swift, and John 
H. Washburn; on the Home Department, the Rev. Drs. 
H. C. Hayden, L. H. Cobb, S. L. Blake, the Rev. Geo. A. 
Tewksbury, Presidents Franklin Carter and M. E. Gates. 

After the appointment of committees, the Rev. J. P. 
Jones, who is just returning to his field in Madura, dwelt 
very forcibly upon the dread with which the missionary 
always heard the word economy. A wise economy was 
helpful but an economy that made five men do the work of 
twelve, that left seven houses vacant in the stations, and 
that drove students from schools was harmful, not helpful. 

The afternoon session was presided over by Vice-P:esident 
Blatchford. The first address on Dr. Clark’s paper was by 
the Rev. Geo. Allchin, of Japan, emphasizing the fact that 
the Japanese asked for no help for building their own 
churehes. One church had declined the offer of a largesum 
from a wealthy Japanese, who was not a Christian, because 
its members did not wish to be under obligations to him. 
They preferred to wait until they could build themselves. 
The Rev. Mr. Kato, pastor of a large Japanese church, who 
has been studying in America, also read a plea for fuller 
endowment of the Doshisha. 

Dr. Nehemiah Boynton followed with the thought that we 
have hitherto emphasized too forcibly the expansive power 
of Christianity, forgetting its pervasive power. We want 
the best men, but must give them the best to work with. 

The Rev. E.8. Hume, of Bombay, told an interesting 
story of a community, who for years had been longing for a 
missionary, and placed on the table a pair of native shoes 
given him to present to the man who would go to the moun- 
tain village to instruct them in the Gospel. 

The Rev. Dr. A. H, Bradford, of Montelair, N. J., made a 
telling speech, urging that economy consists in using all 
our opportunities at the proper time, and claiming that the 
first thing was to get the men; the money would then not 
fail tobe forthcoming. 

The next paper read was by Secretary Judson Smith: 

THE ‘CRY OF THE PAGAN WORLD. 

A great movement demands a great and constant motive for its 
inception and for its continued support. And it is needful often 
to recur to the principles which give it force, and again and again 
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to draw strength and zeal for new endeavors from the selfsame 
fountains whence the movement sprang at first. — og 

I. Nothing that is not instinct with the life and motives of the 
Gospel can either fully comprehend the work of missions or effec- 
tively promote it. 


Il. Paganism is the same dark and appalling fact to-day as it 


was when it roused Paul to his prodigious and incessant toil, and 
kindled Carey's missionary purpose and called out the energies of 
the modern Christian world. 

III. There is but one sufficient answer to that cry. The Gospel 
is the only cure for paganism and all its ills. 


phase of heathenism and to dwell principally upon secondary and 
more transient features. We know the nations of the earth better 
political 


religions have made us familiar with them in many aspects, and 
insensibly have hidden their moral ruin from our view, or at least 
have softened our sense of it. In ‘thinking of the more civilized 
pagan peoples, the Hindus, Chinese'and Japanese, we are inclined 
to forget their paganism and spiritual ruin and to deem them in- 


rather than the victims of 
It seems an affront to speak 6f them as heathen; their acumen, 
their superficial politeness and courtesy are 80 much praised that 
the impression is sometimes left that we have really more to learn 
from them than they from us. 

These very people, whose politeness is so much admired, whose 
taste is praised, whose political development is so eagerly observed 
—the speculative Hindu, the astute Chinese, the versatile Japan- 
nese—these are all involved in the darkness and despair of the 
pagan world; they are as remote from Christ and his kingdom as 
were our forefathers in England, or as the tribes whom Statiley 
brought to light for a moment in Ceritral Africa. There is not one 
ray of hope for them in this life or the life to come unless they are 
born again and re-created in thé image of Christ Jesus. They are 
the victims of false religions, of corrupt morals, and often of 
personal vices. This is not the view of & uarrow or an 
spirit, of those who fail in love for these peoples and are out of 
sympathy with the great forces of the age; it is the view which 
the living and gracious God of all flesh has taught usin his holy 
Word; it is the only view which they can take who staud by the 
Cross of Calvary, or who take in all the momentous facts which 
bear on human life and ‘destiny. The main facts that aroused 
Care¥, and by which he and his age were set on fire, stand before 
our eyes to-day. These people, as a whole, are sinners, in bondage 
to evil, corrupt in heart and life and thought, incapable of deliv- 
ering themselves, and soon to pass beyond all human help if the 
Gospel be not preached to them, and preached at once. 


This paper was discussed by the Rev. Dr. M. Burnham, 
of Springfield, Mass.; the Rev. C. C. Tracy, of Marsevan, 
Turkey; the Rev. C. R. Hager, of Hongkong, and the Rev. 
Dr. 8S. H. Virgin, of New York. 

Dr. Burnham emphasized the need of looking at this 
work from Christ’s standpoint in order'to gain his motive 
power and obey his command. Dr. Virgin urged the need of 
the pagan world as set forth very vividly by the immense 
numbers of those still umreached. . 

Mr. Tracy, after illustrating the advance made in the 
Turkish Empire, dwelt forcibly upon the fact that the con- 
dition of the Mohammedan world was one of great need, 
need of salvation, and Mr. Hager, of Hongkong, called at- 
tention to the immense humbers of heathen still entirely 
out of the reach of Christianity. 

The evening session was opened with an address by Presi- 
dent M. E. Gates, of Amherst. 


THE CHRISTIAN USE OF MONEY. 


The incarnation of the living God. as the redeemer of man has 
made it forever necessary that the man who would know God 
must see something of God in his fellow-men. Im all ages the 
men whose hearts God has touched, whose eyes God has opened 
that they may see him, have been the men who were mightily 
moved in soul and heart toward their fellow-men. Thé nearer we 
come to God’s view of human life, the purer and deeper and 
mightier will be our love of human souls and our pity for wasted 
and sinful and benighted human lives. Always then, for the indi- 
vidual Christian and for any body of Christians who are acting 
together, there is a supreme test in the question: How deep a con- 
cern do you feel for the welfare of the great body of your fellow- 
men? What are your feelings, what are your purposes, what is 
your attitude of soul toward the benighted ones, our brothers and 
sisters, who are ignorant, debased, sin-burdened and hopeless in 
the world? There can be no living Church without a glowing love 
for missions. Christ has made this very clear te us. In the 
glimpse he gives us of the judgment, in his parting words as he 
ascended : “Go ye and make disciples of all nations,” and “ Lo, I 
am with you all the days,even unto the end of the world,” we 
find the very esseuse of his teaching, the floweriug of his spirit of 
service. To seek and to save that which was lost, was-the mission 
that brought our divine Redeemer from Heaven to earth; and to 
seek and to save the lost is the divine commission from the glori- 
tied Christ in Heaven to each believer who looks up to a divine 
Redeemer for direction in a life of grateful service. 

What has this to do with the question of money and its use? 
Let us ask ourselves this question thoughtfully. 

As members of the Church of Christ, set to do Christ’s wouk ta 
the world, assembled here in the interests of one of the most im- 
portant agencies in that work of evangelizing the world as pre- 
eminently the work given by Christ to his people to do in his 
name, we are brought face to face with the question of the means 
to carry out this important work. Here, as in every other impor- 
tant undertaking which is to influence many lives, men and means 
are the essential requirements. Do you who are of middle age 
remember the “ missionary concerts” of your youth, when prayers 
were regularly offered that God would.“ break down the walls” 
that shut Christians out of China and Japan? That prayer has 
been answered. This year t1e Emperor.of China issues royal 
edict, calling upon the governors of his provinces to protect the 
missionaries against misrepresentation, and declaring that. the 
object of Christian teaching is to make mén better. The testimo- 
ny of all observers is that never was a great nation in a more re- 
c2ptive mood for Christian trath than is Japan to-day. In India 
there is a special call for laborers. Another generation of edu- 
cated men, broken loose from the old faith, will soon be anarchic 
in morals unless Christianity shall supply the basis of morality in 
life. Unless these years that are now upon us be used the oppor- 
tunity is forever lost. It is now or never for India. 

Political economists talk of a “time value” which belongs to a 
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Africa I hardly dare to speak, Africa, no longer the “ Dark Conti- 
nent,” now slowly rising to.a place in the world’s history, but still 
as booty to be struggled for ina contest’ of diplomacy if not of 


arms—to save and uplift Africa, what need of Christian giving, 
what a.call for from Christian America who owes the heavi- 
est debt of any nation to that continent which is mother of the 


fettered and beaten with many stripes, whose unrequited 
cotton king! We see these open doors. We hear these 
perishing men. We see the “time value” and the 
value” of efforts now put forth for Christ. The old walls 
isolated nations which our fathers and mothers prayed 
thrown down lie fiat before us. The opportunity is 
is pressing. The demand from the field is im- 
loss of life, the loss of souls is deadly. What hin- 
ders the work? In those monthly concerts when the walls about 
China and Japan had fallen the petitions began to take ori this 
stereotyped form: “ Lord, raise up men and women who shall be 
willing to go into these opening fields.” The sacrifice involved in 
foreign mission work has always been immense; but the fruit of it 
has been abundant and rich. ‘ 

For a generation the Church has been praying for men and 
women who were ready to go. The Holy Spirit has tried the heart 
and searched the spirits of young men and women at our higher 
institutions of learning. No one who has been among them, as I 
have been, and has seen the searching work of the Lord, can fail 
to recognize it as God’s doing, and as altogether wonderful and 
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answer can we give for ourselves before the judgment throne of 
God, if this glorious work of preaching the Gospel of light to dying 
men is checked and dwarfed and fails of its glorious possibility, 
because we who are God’s stewards hold fast to God's monoy for 
our own selfish uses? There is a time whon the Almighty Banker 
of the universe calls in his loans. 

A man’s property has been said to be his “objectified will.” 
Mere things, which apart from men are impersonal and utterly 
outside of moral and jural considerations, enter into the domain 
of rights, of justice, of morality, through their relations to the will 
of their owner. The objectinto which you have introduced your 
will, which you have willed and worked to make your own, has 
become in a sense a part of you. Since wealth is often labor stored 
up in portable form, it has in it a man’s life. It partakes of his 
personality; a man’s wealth, through his acting in it, becomes a 
personal force in social life, which may be used for the no pe 
ends, or the basest uses. And no man can eséape the fillest’ 
sponsibility for the use he makes of his wealth, which is poteliva? 
power of service. Ye cannot serve God and Mammon. The prop’ 
erty that you have must be as fully and entirely subject to the 
law of the service of God in serving your fellow-men as must your 
powers of heart and will and hand and head. Talk of men as 
converted, as Christian men who consciously and deliberately 
allow their property to be used for debasing and ruining their fe]- 
low-men! Imagine that a man’s heart and will can be converted 
to the service of God, and his property remain in the service of 
the Devil! °Tis an utter impossibility. The conversion that does 
not reach a man’s use of his property is no true conversion. There 
is no truly Christian man who keeps an unconverted pocket-book 
or bank account. 

Now wealth must be used for service according to its own laws 
Wealth is productive only as it is used as capital; that is, as 
wealth employed in the production of new wealth, of new valnes. 
Since wealth is “ the usufruct of skill, intelligence and morality,” 
it places its owner under obligation steadily so to use it as to re 
produce morality, intelligence and skill. My brothers, Christian 
men, who have put nitch of your life into money winning, as you 
remember how much of time and effort have been withheld by 
you from more definite Christian work that you might concentrate 
yourself upon money winning, is there not an especial call upon 
you that you redeem (“‘ buy back”), the time that was withheld 
from God's work by you while you were making money? 

Take the case of a man who has won his wealth by years of -con- 
centrated effort. Often it is true that he has gained it by a constant 
withdrawal of his time and strength from other occupations in 
which a generous, public-spirited man would like to engage. 
“Follow the line of study with me,” saida friend im his early 
manhood. “No, business demands all my time,” was the answer. 
“Take hold and help us in this effort at political reform in our 
city,” said his public spirited neighbor. “I haven’t the time, 
business claims me.” “ Will you undertake part of the work of 
special visiting to be done by our church people this winter?” 
“ Really, you must find some one else, my dear pastor; Iam so 
pressed by business.” It was by such restrictions of effort, by 
such exclusions of everything that did not tend dircctly w the 
winning of money that he made his way to wealth. But clearly 
God meant that man to cultivate his mind, to be a useful citizen 
and a Christian worker. In some way, then, the time and strength 
withdrawn from other duties'‘and from public service should be 
given back to serving the public, to the enriching of the life of 
others. 

But the time owed to distinctively Christian effort, to work for 
the good of his fellow-men, may be in part made good if the wealth 
into which his efforts and time were coined, is used nobly and 
wisely. And while no subsequent giving for Christian work can 
take the place of personal interest in Christian activity, yet many 
meu could do infinitely more by free and consecrated gifts of 
large sums of money, than they now do by formal expressions of 
their setise of unworthiness and lack of effort in the past, unac- 
companied even now by any large use of their wealth for Christ's 
cause. “Redeem the time ” that was withheld from God’s service 
by you while you were making money. Redeem it, buy it back, 
by using your money conscientiously and generously for God‘s 
work. 

If you have inherited wealth, let the time and labor that were 
involved in the rolling up and the transmission of a fortune be 
evolved again, in days and years of active and philanthropic and 
Christian work done by the Christian workers whom your money 


perception of this fact that gives significance to the old phrase, 
pecunia alter sanguis. In the money your life acquires is stored up 
the life blood of your effort. Not because gold is as precious as 
one’s life, but because the power acquired by effort, stored 
up in money, enables you to set the efforts of 
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danger that lies in the use of wealth! Our Lord has ey 
this danger again and again, in words that stand out luminous 
with such lurid light as burns in his warnings against the unpar- 
donable sin. Yet too often we hear these warnings tossed aside 
with a half smile, even by preachers of the Gospel, whu are accus- 
tomed'to preach to the rich, as tho they would say: “ Of course 
Christ said this, but what he meant was so essentially different 
from this that it need not for a moment make you gentlemen 
with large bank accounts uncomfortable, especially if you respond 
kindly to the special appeal I make this morning and drop into 
the box a contribution a little larger than usual.” 

But this awfully dangerous power of wealth is intrusted to 
Christians. The parables and teachings of our Lord, time after 
time, hold up the property relation as the basis of a lesson in 
Christian living. The great majority of his parables deal with 
this relation in one form or another. Nothing can be clearer than 
that he holds every Christian responsible for the right use of all 
his possessions, however small, however large they may be. For 
the right use of the ten talents and the two talents there is the 
same commendation, the same relative reward; while the awful 
stress of contrast is laid upon him who had but one talent, because 
he declined to use that one for his Master. There is no one of us 
here present, then, who can feel that the warnings and the re- 
sponsibilities that attend the possession of wealth for a Christian 
do not concern himself. For the right use of all his powers of 
service God holds each one of us responsible. And certainly the 
income that each one of us receives, the property that each one of 
us possesses, has in it latent power of service for the promotion of 
the Master’s kingdom. And while we look for the speedy appear- 
ing of great benefactions, as the responsibility of wealth comes to 
be more clearly felt, let us see to it that by loving and free giving, 
until we feel it in the sweet deprivations that we are willing to 
meet for Christ’s sake, we each one of us show to the world some- 
thing of that spirit that brings a blessing from the Lord, who 
perpetually “ sits over against the treasury.” 

Dr. Storrs then introduced the venerable Judge Strong, 
of the United States Supreme Court, formerly connected 
with the American Board. Judge Strong, in a few words, 
expressed his pleasure at being present on that occasion, 
and his sympathy with the great work of the Board. 

A telegram was read from the Rev. Dr. J. L. Peck, of the 
Methodist Missionary Society: 

“IT congratulate you on your noble advance of $100,000 for mis- 
sious. Praise God for the rising tide in missions.” 

The Rev. Dr. Daniel Bliss, President of the Syrian Prot- 
 testant College of Beirfit, gave a very vivid picture of the 
origin and growth of that college, anf the great need that 
was met by it and the other colleges of Turkey, and closed 
with a telling plea for the best men and the greatest dona- 
tions. He was followed by the Rev. J. D. Eaton of Mexico, 
who gave a vivid picture of the progress of Evangelical 
Christianity in Northern Mexico, notwithstanding the tra- 
ditional hostility of the priests and the dread of the people 
of any movements which may seem to indicate desire of 
territory on the part of the United States. After Mr. 
Eaton’s address, Dr. Noble, of Chicago, after emphat 
ically presenting the immediate urgency of the hour, 
proposed as a plan for raising additional funds, the appoint- 
ment of a special committee of bisiness men outside of the 
officers of the Board to secure subscriptions which should 
be in addition to sums that would ordinarily be given, and 
turning to Dr. Storrs, said: ‘If you will stay we will get 
the million.” 





THURSDAY, October 15TH. 

The morning session was entirely taken up with the 
reports of committees. That on the Home Department was 
presented by the Rev. Dr. L. H. Cobb, and brought out es- 
pecially the points of fair average re-enforcements for the 
past year, general increase of receipts and great need of 
money. Dr. March reported for China, giving special em- 
phasis to the great need of uplifting influencee in that great 
empire. He was followed by the Rev. Dr. I. F'. Pierson, of 
China, and the Hon. Chester Holcomb. 

President J. E. Rankin, of Washington, reported for the 
Pacific Islands, and urged the appointment of a committee 
to press upon the Government the claims for restitution for 
the outrages committed by the Spanish authorities. Presi- 
dent Angell, of Ann Arbor, was appointed with Dr. Rankin 
to act with Dr. Storrs in the matter. 

The Rev. Dr. F. P. Woodbury’s report on Africa was fol- 
lowed by a powerful speech by the Rev. G. A. Wilder, soon 
to return to his field in that country. 

Dr. Noble then brought forward the names for a com- 
mittee on increased subscriptions and the gentlemen were 
appointed. William E. Hale, of Chicago; A. W. Tufts, of 
Boston; J. M. W. Hall, of Cambridge; George H. Rust, of 
Minneapolis; Rowland Hazard. of Providence; D. Willis 
James, of New York; T. D. Robertson, of Rockford, Ill. 
Franklin Fairbanks, of St. Johnsbury, Vt.; A. Lyman Wil- 
liston, of Northampton; Samuel Johnson, of Boston; J. N. 
Stickney, of Rockville, Conn.; J. H. Washburn, of New 
York; Galen C. Moses, of Bath, Me.; John E. Bell, of Min- 
neapolis, and J. P. Wallace, of Brooklyn. 

The Committee for the ensuing year on nomination of 
new members was also appointed. The Rev. Dr. William 
M. Taylor, Franklin Fairbanks, Prof. G. P. Fisher, J. M. W. 
Hall, the Rev. Dr. Lewellyn Pratt, President Franklin 
Carter and J. H. Washburn. 

’ The Rev. Dr. Alden now said that he wanted the Board 
to see what was infinitely more valuable than money— 
young men. He had suggested yesterday that the young 
men who intend going to foreign fields should show them- 
selves on the platform this morning after a night of prayer. 
He called for them to come forward. Thirteen young men 
rose from their seats and came onto the platform. From 
Yale Divinity: H. M. Lawson, T. B, Doane, W. F. Ireland; 
Paul Justin, Aurelian Post, C. E. Ewing and G. H. Ewing. 
Yale College: H, T. Pitkin and W. G. Waterman; Hartford 
Theological Seminary: H. T. Williams and W. L. Beard; 
Bangor Theological Semiriary, A. B. Patten; Union, D. L. 
Herrick. The Rev. Dr. Thomas Laurie, formerly missionary 
to Mesopotamia offered prayer. Dr. Storrs, too, addressed 
them. Whatever might be the outcome of their desire to 
go to foreign lands, he said, God would always accept their 
intention and purpose. “If circumstances keep you from 
the work, remember there are no unfinished records in 





God’s book—no broken monuments in God's graveyard,” 
The report on: Turkey was presented by President C, F, 
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Thwing, of Adelbert College, and was followed by remarks 
by the Rev. C. C. Tracy, of Marsovan, and the Rey. Robert 
Thomson, of Constantinople, connected with the Bulgarian 
work. 

The report on the Treasury Department was presented by 
J. H. Washburn, and that on India and Ceylon by Dr. A. 
H. Bradford, of Montclair, N.J. Dr. Bradford dwelt upon 
the very great need in India just at present, especially of the 
brightest and best minds to meet the arguments of brilliant 
Brahmans. 

At the same time that these exercises were going on in the 
First Church, a meeting of the Woman’s Board was held in 
the Methodist Church, under the presidency of Mrs. Judson 
Smith. There was a large attendance, and addresses were 
made by Miss Fidelia Phelps, of Inanda, South Africa; Mrs. 
Myra P. Tracy, of Marsovan, Turkey; Mrs. Charlotte E. 
Hume, of Bombay; Mrs. Minnie T. Hastings, of Oodoopitty, 
Ceylon; Mrs. Agnes M. Gordon, of Kioto, Japan; Miss Ada 
Haven, of Pekin; Mrs. Sarah Smith Garland, of Kusaie, 
Micronesia, and Mrs. Gertrude C. Eaton, of Chihuahua, 
Mex. Miss Alice F. Stillson spoke in response to a call. 
She is about to sail for Umzumbe, South Africa, while Miss 
Agnes M. Bigelow and Miss Florence E. Griswold, who were 
also invited upon the platform, are to sail soon for Um- 
zumbe and Broosa, Turkey, respectively, Mrs. Ralph Emer- 
son responded for the district of the interior-and a message 
of greeting from the district of the‘Pacific was read by the 
president. 

In the afternoon communion services were held in the 
First Church and the Baptist Church. 

After the communion services, a meeting of the mission- 
aries was held in the Baptist chapel, and a children’s meet- 
ing conducted by Secretary C. H. Daniels. 

The business session commenced in the First Church, 
after the communion service, and was devoted to the elec- 
tion of corporate members and officers. Considerable in- 
terest centered around this on account of the well-known 
wish of Dr. Storrs to retire, and the rumored purpose of two 
of the Prudential Committee to withdraw. 

The Committee on Corporate Members nominated the fol- 
lowing persons, who were elected: The Rev. Lewis F. 
Stearns, D.D., Bangor, Me.; Merrill E. Gates, LL.D., Am- 
herst, Mass; the Rev. Samuel E. Herrick, D.D., Boston, 
Mass.; the Rev. David O. Mears, D.D., Worcester, Mass.; 
the Rev. Joseph H. Twichell, Hartford, Conn.; the Rev. 
Timothy Dwight, D.D., LL.D., New Haven, Conn.; Joseph 
E. Brown, Esq., Brooklyn, N. Y.; the Rev. Charles H. Dan- 
iels, New York City; the Rev. A. H. Bradford, D.D., Mont- 
clair, N. J.; the Rev. F. F. Ingalls, D.D., Springfield, Mo.; 
Nathan P. Dodge, Esq., Council Bluffs, Ia.; the Rev. Smith 
Baker, Minneapolis, Minn.; the Rev. J. M. Sturtevant, 
Galesburg, Ill.; E. H. Pitkin, Esq., Roseland, Il1.; the Rev. 
Wm. G. Ballantine, D.D., Oberlin, O. 

In reporting for the Committee on election of officers, Dr. 
Arthur Little read the following letter from Dr. Storrs: 

> 


BROOKLYN, October 10th. 
To the Chatyman and Members of the Committee for Nominating 
Officers of the American Board: 

DEAR BRETHREN:—I cannot address you personally, as I do not 
yet know who are to compose your committee; but we are all 
friends and brothers in the kingdom of Christ, and in the member- 
ship of our beloved American Board. 

I write this note, in advance of your appointment, to advise you, 
at your earliest session, of my urgent wish not to be nominated 
again for the office of president of the Board. 

I have served four years in this office, in obedience to the suc- 
cessive commands of the Board ; and it seems to me that I have 
now the clear right to ask to be released from any further duty in 
this relation. The office is most important and honorable, as ho 
one can know better than I do; but it brings duties, responsibilities, 
and many solicitudes, which I have already borne longer than I 
had anticipated, and which I am extremely desirous to have 
assigned hereafter to some one else. 

The present time, too, seems specially opportune for. my with- 
drawal. The year just closing has been one of uninterrupted 
harmony in the counsels of the Board and of its Prudential Com- 
mittee; of the largest contributions ever made to its treasury, in 
the customary annual donations and legacies; of inspiring prog- 
ress in its noble foreign work. So far as I can see, no threatening 
cloud appears in its sky. The progress steadily made in recent 
years, along definite and accepted lines of administration, offers 
in my judgment a sure guarantee of future prosperity. 

It is therefore a fitting time for me to ask, and for you to con- 
sent, to have another name substituted for mine in connection 
with the public leadership of this great institution. I have 
many duties, aside from those brought by this special office, 
which call for constant attention and labor, and the claims of 
which upon me appear primary and imperative. While it is plain 
to me, also, that the work of our president ought to be done more 
effectively every year, with more strenuous effort, a keener energy, 
an ampler outlay of spirit and strength, limitation of labor, 
rather than its extension, is becoming a suggestion of personal 
prudence. 

I have never regarded my occupancy of the office as other than 
temporaty—suggested at first by exigencies which have happily 
passed away, and only justified in its continuance to this time by 
the yearly repeated and unanimous desires of those to whose 
judgment and wish I have hitherto yielded. I am confident that 
a successor may now be selected who will continue, under God's 
favor, to hold the office for many years, whose work, I hope, will 
only be éasier for that which I have striven to do, and who will 
have always an abounding satisfaction and reward in his labor. 
Certainly If will do everything in my power, in any way, at any 
time, to aid in assuring this result. 

Iam profoundly grateful to all the members of the Board for 
the frank and loyal confidence which they have shown in the hon- 
esty of my intentions, in my readiness to do whatever I could to 
promote our common magnificent cause, and in the sincerity and 
breadth of my personal sympathies amid whatever diversities of 
judgment. Without such confidence I could not have hoped to 
do anything useful or important in aid of the interests committed 
to us. I shall not forget it, while anything earthly remains in my 

thought. If an opportunity should occur in the course of the com- 
ing meeting, I should be glad to express to all this deep and happy 
sense of grateful obligation. But I beg you, and others, dear 
brethren, to permit me now to retire from the office which I took 
up for a time with great shrinking of heart, in which I have had 
only the desire to serve Him who had placed me in it, in which I 
-have humbly recognized some tokens of his favor, but which it ap- 
pears to me equally my privilege and duty to ask to have hence- 





Faithfully and affectionately yours, in the service and hope of 
the Gospel, Ricuarp 8. Storrs. 


Then in afew words Dr. Little expressed the conviction of 
all that Dr. Storrs was absolutely necessary to the post, and 
that he could not be allowed to withdraw. If the Board 
should definitely affirm its choice, he was confident that 
Dr. Storrs would recognize its voice as that of God and 
yield. Balloting followed for the following officers: 

President, R. S. Storrs, D.D. LL.D.; Vice-President, 
Eliphalet W. Blatchford, Esq.; Prudential .Committee, 
Augustus C. Thompson, D. D., Hon. Joseph S. Ropes, Edwin 
B. Webb, D. D., Charles C. Burr, Esq., Elbridge Torrey, 
Esq., Albert H. Plumb, D. D.; Hon. William P. Ellison, the 
Rev. Charles A. Dickinson, the Rev. Francis E. Clark, D.D., 
G. Henry Whitcomb, Esq.; Corresponding Secretaries, 
Nathaniel G. Clark, D. D.; Edmund K. Alden, D. D.; Jud-, 
son Smith, D. D.; Recording Secretary, Henry A. Stimson, 
D. D.; Assistant Recording Recretary, E. N. Packard, D.D.; 
Treasurer, Langdon S. Ward, Esq.; Auditors, Hon. Ar- 
thur W. Tufts, James M. Gordon, Esq., Samuel Johnson, 


At the close of the balloting Dr. Storrs appeared, and 
was greeted with! such a burst of applause as showed how 
earnest was the desire to see remain at his post. After 
the applause had subsided the result of the ballot was given 
and the full list of officers and the Prudential Committee 
were declared elected for the ensuing year. The vote was 
not as full as that on corporate members, and some of the 
ballots showed that individual preferences had in some 
cases not coincided with the general wish. No more than 
two or three, however, had indicated their opposition toany 
one man, and the vote was practically unanimous, a fact 
that was appreciated most warmly by all who remembered 
the divisions of the past few years. 
Dr. Storrs then came forward and was greeted with an- 
other round of applause. In a few simple words that seemed 
to bring the man closer than ever to the hearts of those who 
heard him, he expressed his appreciation of what he con- 
sidered “the greatest compliment ever paid ‘im.” He 
accepted it as representing the entirely cordial feeling of the 
whole Board, that he had been entirely fair, candid and 
in his treatment of its members. He spoke of 
the great demands upon him, of the lines of work opening 
before him, announced his agceptance of the post [another 
round of applause], and closed with the words: 


“T shall not worry you, I shall not worry myself with any fur- 
ther plans of resignation. [Applause.] You may elect me as long 
as you like and stop when you like. I will serve as long as I can, 
and when I ought not to do it any more I shall tell you so, and it 
will be fixed and unalverablc.” 

Another round of applause followed, and adjournment was 
then made. 

The evening ‘session was held in the beautiful large Meth- 
odist church, which was filled to overflowing, so that and 
overflow meeting was held in the First Church. 

Vice-President Blatchford opened the exercises, and Mr. 
Hale, chairman of the committee on additional subscrip- 
tions, reported that the committee had organized and were 
ready to pledge themselves to the amount of $25,000. Mr. 
Hale was followed by D. Willis James, of New York, a 
member of the committee, in a short, strong address urging 
on all the duty of holding all they had as stewards of God’s 
bounty. 

Dr. Storrs was then introduced and spoke in part as fol- 
lows: 


PRESIDENT STORRS’S ADDRESS. 


Christian Brethren and Friends: I had earnestly hoped and con- 
fidently expected that some one else would perform this office to- 
night and that I should address you, if at all, as one of the side 
speakers. Thus I was frequently wont to speak when our revered 
father and brother, Dr. Hopkins, filled this chair, as I did, I 
remember, twenty-five years ago, in yonder church; but the Board 
in ite wisdom, or unwisdom, has decided otherwise. As far as 
this special service goes, I have no quarrel with that decision. It 
is always a delight to me to speak on the subject of foreign mis- 
sions. No other theme I find so expands, uplifts or exhilarates 
the mind. We are herein the spirit of gratitude and of hope. 
Looking back over four or five years, there have been great 
advances in the men and women, the pecuniary resources and 
fruitful work of the Board throughout the world. Since we met 
here twenty-five years ago there has been a still greater advance. 
Four or five years after that meeting the stream, then one, divided 
into two currents. Each of these has gone on by itself, and each 
has become a majestic stream, a river of love and light and power 
to all the world. But we are not here to-night simply to consider 
the past. 

It is the instinct of Christianity always to point forward, Wher- 
ever the individual has the first feeble purpose to serve God, there 
begins the process in the result of which he must consecrate all 
+ his life and powers to him. The incipient faith points to the 
celestial vision; the first pulsation of love to the perfect affection 
of sanctification; the primal peace to the serene and immortal 
felicity. Thus itis that earth prophesies Heaven, that the first 
fruit of grace in man grows and blooms to immortality. So it is 
with every Christian institution of charity that I have ever known. 
Each desires ampler and more complete equipments and better 
power for better work. Soit is with our colleges; with the 
college here in Berkshire County, which has become famous in the 
world. It will celebrate its centennial in two years. I remember 
having been present and having heard Dr. Hopkins discourse at 
its somi-centennial in 1843. Iremember how joyful Dr. Hopkins 
was when in 1844 or 1845 Amos Lawrence gave the college $15,- 
000. Now that sum would seem very small. The college may 
seem to some amply equipped; it has superb grounds and build- 
ings, a rich library, many departments, I suppose large fynds; yet 
I do not doubt that President Carter thinks he knows just where 
a million and a half, ortwo millions, could be at once wisely 
used. 
| So it is with all Christian institutions. Growth and expansion 
is in them all, because the life of God is there. So it is with the 
Church itself, always aspiring; from the cat bs’ to the th 
from the small school or the no-school to the great university; 
from the few converts at Corinth or Rome to the vast and cul- 
tured populations of Christendom. So it is with foreign missions, 
which are only the Church Militaut Christianity in action; and 
the Church ‘Militant is ever looking to become the Church 
Triumphant. The Board must increase its work. It will never be 
satisfied with what it has done. It will always be of Paul’s mind: 








forth committed to other hands, 


Not as tho I had already attained, or were already perfect; but 


question is, How is this progress to be secured? As I have satin 


enlarging 

be a clear discernment of the aim the Board has before it to make 
the heaveuly life in its felicity and wisdom universal throughout 
mankind. Social and secular progress must be seen to follow the 
Christian Gospel by even the blindest. An infidel who reads the 
papers of to-day cannot but see it. Where the Bible goes, schools 
go, houses, literature, the useful arts, as a matter of course. 
Where the sense of personal relationship to God through Christ is 
inspired, there is a wholly new sense of dignity and of right. 
Men quarrel with the statement that every man shall give account 
of himself to God. It is God's testimony to the royalty of human 
nature; the message of deliverance from earthly thraldom; the 
charter of individual independence,as toward human institu- 
tions. Christianity is to be the architect of the new earth and fill 
the world with light and liberty. Every statesman and forecast- 
ing publicist must take account of that fact. The spread of the 
Gospel is demanded by its economic effects, and if only for these 
it would repay our largest effort. But our aim is far more vital 
and vast than this, toward sublimer and diviner effects. It is to 
brighten humanity by making the heavenly temper universal 
among men, to make every house on earth a Christian home, and 
every community a Christian community, a perfect, vital, social 
organization. Do you say this is a day-dream of the devout? 
But remember that everything in the world grandest in its history 
has been first a day-dream and only long afterward an accom- 
plished fact. “ Paradise Lost was a day-dream before it was a 
poem. St. Peter’s was a day-dream before Angelo hung the 
Pantheon in the air. So was the unification of Italy, a free 
Church in a free State, the abolition of slavery, the first missions, 
the Reformation. The ideal is the only thing which under the 
rule of God is sure to be realized in the history of mankind. It 
has been the ideal in God’s mind from the outset that the 
heavenly life should finally become a dominant experience 
throughout the earth, until earth and Heaven blend at the hori- 
zon, and the heavenly Jerusalem, descending out of Heaven 
from God, be found on the earth. This issue is coming in the end 
The stupendous majesty of the ideal is its immortal guaranty. It 
is no more certain that sunshine and rain and the silver multi- 
tudes of the dew will paint flowers and ripen the autumn grain 
and orchard fruits, than that Christian missions will have this 
majestic outcome. We may not hope to see the final effect from 
earthly levels; but we will see them from celestial lands, and can 
say: “I struggled for these with all my will, spirit and prayer.” 

Secular progress is bearing on this magnificent consummation, 
we do not realize how fast. When the first missionary letter came 
to this country from India in 1717, it came to Cotton Mather, di- 
rected to him at “ Boston, West Indies.” It came from the first 
Protestant European missionary in Asia—I think, a Moravian. 
Mather answered it, and sent also a gift of money and books, con- 
tributed, it is believed, by Harvard College. A significant fact to 
us is that his letter and gifts were fourteen months in reaching 
India. The missionary who had first written had died before they 
reached him. To-day less than a month is needed. To-day China 
and Japan are nearer this place than Nova Scotia wasthen. This 
village (as it was twenty-five years since), this prosperous and de- 
lightful city of to-day, is almost in tonch with Pacific Islands. 
All this has a magnificent moral significance. All the inventions 
and explorations of the age are to be of use in the advancement 
of the one Divine World—Religion, Railways saved this nation in 
the Civil War. Railways, telegraphs, presses, mines, with the 
American spirit behind them, haye lifted it to leadership among 
the republics of the world. They have made possible, also, on the 
Continent of Europe, a power of public opinion which shapes pol- 
icies, governs governments, which the Czar himself feels, which 
the Pope discerns and seeks to guide and control. And these 
same physical instruments bear mightily on the advance of 
Christ's kingdom. Do not mistake me. These are merely instru- 
ments of spiritual progress. They no more directly produce it 
than glasses give wisdom or crutches strength. We are to use 
them with a just sense of their spiritual significance. When Co- 
lumbus picked up this hemisphere out of the seas on the way, as 
he thought, to India, in more than one sense he opened the way 
to a new world. When, next year, we celebrate his discovery, we 
shall almost hear the chimes of the new era ringing in the air. 

As we think how the Divine interposition has appeared in the 
development of affairs in our country. we have as perfect a confi- 
dence in Providence as we have that the universe will not split or 
the stars fall from their poise. Then we feel ourselves moving in 
the line of the march of God’s cosmical purpose. These physical 
instruments are the levers to lift the race forward. They are the 
revolving wheels beneath Messiah’s throne; the wings and trum- 
pet of the angel who proclaims to all the earth the message of 
love. Then an indestructible courage is in us, and we already 
forecast the future. What the whole trend of the world’s move- 
ment points to may be stayed, but it cannot possibly be brought 
to nought. 

But the great need of Christians is the clear discernment of the 
Son of God as leader in this mighty work. We need this vision of 
God in Christ. The martyrs had it—Perpetua, Sanctus and all the 
others; that slave girl, Blandina, who, as Renan says, destroyed 
slavery and emancipated her sex by fearless endurance of excru- 
ciating tortures. The foremost missionaries of our own time have 
had it. We have seen it ourselves reflected from the faces of the 
dying, and from the eyes and lips of the living. In this vision of 
the Lord is to be our chiefest and constant inspiration to mission- 
ary work, not in theological doctrine alone, important as that is, 
but in such doctrine unified, vitalized, glorified, in the cross and 
crown of Christ; not in altruistic sentiments of charity, useful as 
these may be in their place; but in such sentiments ingenerated 
by Christ, made passionate by him, and pushed into action for his 
sake. Of course many things militate to-day. against our attain- 
ing the view of God in Christ. Our life is rapid, crowded with 
affairs, intensely occupied with multitudes of cares; there is little 
room for meditation and prayer. But we are helped, on the other 
hand, by the increasing and more attentive study of the story of 
the evangelists. Christ in history appears more distinctly every 
year. The churches, too, begin to recognize that their great need 
is unity in Christ. 

It will not eome through external organizations, whose ultimate 
effect is mechanical, not moral. It will not come through bishops, 
whatever their titles or their vestments. I certainly have great 
expectation concerning that magnificent Christian man and 

teacher consecrated yesterday in Boston. I have not the slight- 

est pros that the aim of his work, and its effect, will be to ad- 
vance unity, spiritual power, a grander progress among all the 
churches in this State; and I no more anticipate that he wil? con- 
descend, as some others do, to puerilities of dress than that one of 
your grand Berkshire elms will put on pantalets. But it is in 
Christ alone that we are to gain true unity in the Church, with a 
commanding, inspiring zeal: and this appears where we may not 
always have thought to look for it. No man here is further from 





forgetting the past, I press forward toward the prize. Now the 





Roman Catholicism than I, yet I often pick up Catholic prayer 
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By the nailing of thy left hand, and that most holy wound 
enlighten and reconcile us to Ged! By the lifting up of y most 
holy body on the cross; By the bitterness of thy death, and its in- 


the glory, and the Divine Majesty andi ‘Vitus of thy:Holy Same, 
save us, and govern us, now and ever! 

I read these sentences and the others from this marvelous Litany, 
and I touch the flaming heart of all that is best in the Roman 

Catholic Church. I cease to be amazed by the heroic self-devo- 
tion of Francis of Assissi, of Xavier, and of Raymond Lull. We 
need the same vision of God in Christ. Thereonly do we face that 
element of self-sacrifice which in him is eternal and supreme. 

God made no self-sacrifice in planning the universe or setting the 
stars in their places, or giving the seas their bounds. But when 
he gives up his Son for the redemption of the world, we see how 
much he cares for us. When we know his sacrifice, what a joy it 
is to be a co-worker with God! What a magnificent courage is 
born within us, which fears no obstacle, quails at no danger, atid 
marches always to the sound of the enemy’s cannon. This time 
is critical, as much so as when the barbaric hordes, your ancestors 
and mine, came down upon Rome, as critical as when the country 
was settled. It isa vasty critical time in the progress of Christ's 
kingdom, with all the world uprising before us, with wealth 
enough, and men” enough, to meet the need, with only the Spirit 
to use them wanting. Let us settle it in our minds, dear friends, 
that the world is not to be converted to God by good people sitting 
in pews and listening to sermons, even the best, or sitting in rock- 
ing-chairs and reading good books. The work is vast, difficult, 
possible, a work that calls for the labor of enthusiasm, for prayer 
and tears, for sweat-drops, and, perhaps, for blood-drops. Con- 
tributions of money are not enough, Our very life must be in it, 
in the temper of the Divine self-sacrifice! But what a privilege 
and joy thus to work in it, with God himself, and all the saintliest 
spirits of the earth, now and aforetime! Is it nét the grandest 
testimony to the magnificence of human nature that God made us 
co-workers, not in the primary work of creation, but in the far 
grander work of redeeming the world. In this work we can 
make our lives luminous in this world, and bright forever with a 
celestial glory in the next. Dear friends, may God bring us, with 
all our souls, this work now, and that crown hereafter, and unto 
him be all the praise! 


Fripay, October 16th. 

The closing session of the Board was occupied with reports 
of committees and addresses by missionaries about to leave 
for their fields. The Committee on Increased Subscriptions 
distributed cards through the audience, and collected some- 
thing more than $8,000, and received such encouragement 
that they decided to assume the sum of $50,000 toward the 
$100,000, Sub-committees were appointed for the different 
sections of the country. The committee in charge of pre- 
senting to the Government the Ponape matter, were re- 
quested also to urge the assent to the Brussels Conferénce_ 
in regard to the sale of intoxicating liquors in Africa. ; 

Joseph Cook offered a resolution favoring the closing of 
the World’s Fair on Sunday, which was adopted. The 
Committee on Japan, to which were referred letters from 
the Kumiai churches and the mission, urging further ad- 
vance on the part of the Board, reported favoring the re- 
quest. Stirring addresses were made by the Revs: A. J. 
Gordon, D.D., and J. L. Atkinson, missionaries from 
Japan, in which the exceptional character of the situation 
in that country was clearly pointed out. The independent 
character of the churches was recognized, and a strong plea 
was made for sympathy for and patience with them as they 
worked out for themselves the problems of religious 
thought and life. ‘‘ There was disturbance,” said Mr. At- 
kinson: “‘ but those who were on the ground had no fear, 
any more than the captain of an ocean steamer feared as 
his ship now rose to the top of the wave and then sank into 
the trough.” ‘*We have no native agency in Japan,” said 
Dr. Gordon. ‘ We have native pastors, and we work with 
them; but we never think of them as agents.” 

Among the missionaries returning to their fields who 
‘poke were the Revs. J. P. Jones, of Madura, and G. A- 
Wilder, of Africa. Three others going out for the first 
time spoke briefly of the prospect and hope before them. 

The committee on place of meeting next year and preach- 
er, reported in favor of Chicago as the place, and Prof. 
Lewis F. Stearns, of Bangor, as preacher, with the Rev. 
Dr. McLean, of Oakland, as alternate. The report was 
accepted. The minutes were read. Dr. Jenkins gave a few 
words of parting, responded to by Dr. Storrs, and the Board 
adjourned, to meet in Chicago the first Sunday in October, 
1892, 

Then came the scattering, North, East, South and West. 
A few lingered to visit the haystack monument, but most 
went to their homes to carry the impulse they had received 
to others and do their share to uphold the work of the 
Board. There were many grateful hearts. One man of 
silvery hair said: ‘ Three years ago it did not seem to mé 
that such a meeting would be possible.” It has been not 
only a possible but an actual fact, and the power of it 
lightened the face of God’s aged servant with new courage 
and gave him lighter and firmer step. As the trains thun- 
dered on their way, back and forth from the Berkshire hills 
echoed the words, ‘‘ Speak to my people that they go for- 
ward.” May the breezes take up the sound and carry it on 
to the remotest continents and islands of the sea, and bring 
new courage to weary, fainting laborers, give new hope to 
anxious watchers for a missionary to teach them the way 
of life. 


FRAGMENTS, 
We can go to Africa to-day easier than we could ek pee 
zona a decade ago. 
.- There were few more stiring apeeches than the impromptu 
address of Mr. Hall, of Cambridge. ; 
«iV, 1 Random tansemarentthesten, out-tided anal 








..The general salutation Friday morning was “ All Hale,” in 
honor of the chairman of the committee on additional subscrip- 
tions, 

..The platform arrangement was a decided improvement, 
althio tt gave cocasion to the remark that the officers could over- 
look the Board. 


...-The new list of corporate members met with universal ap- 
proval. As one man said, “Every one could be voted for because 
he was a man,” 3 

.... Was it indicative of the oneness of the Chureh of God in 
Pittsfield that one of the communion services was held in the 
Baptist Church? 


..--The missionaries seemed to think that. The London Times, 
when it touches mission topics, ought rather to be called ‘“ The 
London Behind the Times.” 

.... Presbyterian blood still finds it easy to flow in the veins of 
the old Board and always gets a hearty welcome; witness: Justice 
Strong and D. Willis James. 


.... It is to be hoped that Chicago did not feel hurt when Dr. 
Jenkins closed his parting words with the remark: “ Just think of 
going from Pittsfield to Chicago.” 


...Mr. Jones, of Madura, condensed the message from India 
when he said: “ We pray; the Lord answers; converts come, and 
we do not know what to do with them.” 


....Mr,. Holden, who is soon to sail for Madura, India, touched a 
thought that met with hearty response when he said: “ Recruits 
have no retrospect, only prospect and hope.” 

...-From the standpoint of Secretary Daniels, at the Bible 
House, N. Y., “ the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of 
things not seen,” equals a million dollars. The million is already 
taking shape. 

....The First Church is to be congratulated on its organist. It 
it is not every man who can lead so large an audience so well with 
no precentor. But then there are not many audiences like the 
American Board, 


....-The Massachusetts law against putting seats in the aisles of 
the churches is a good one, at least for those who already have 
seats; tho some probably wished Thursday evening that it might 
be set aside for once. 

.. District Secretary Hitchcock described not a few people 
when he spoke of men who sing “* Were the whole realm of nature 
mine, That were an offering far too small,” and then because they 
have not got the whole realm give nothing. 


....[t was a new turn of an old phrase, that given by Mr. 
Wilder, of Africa, when he said: “Let this impulse be not like 
the rocket that goes up only to descend in ashes, but like the rose 
that drops its petals only to reveal the seed.” 


....In speaking of the work of the venerable Father Walker, of 
the Gaboon Mission, West Africa, Dr. Storrs said: “The Roman 
letters under the missionaries are going into regions which the 
Roman legions never reached, and of which Trajan never 
dream: 

..If Dr. Storrs at any time doubted the universal wish to have 
him remain at the head of the Board, that doubt would have been 
dispelled by the improvement of every opportunity to urge him to 
remain. Business men, missionaries, preachers, all, mani- 
fested repeatedly the one thought that dominated through all the 
session, ““ we must have Dr. Storrs.” 


Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR NOVEMBER IST. 
CHRIST THE TRUE VINE.—Joxun xv, 1-16. 


Nortes.—“I am the true vine.”"—There had been a break 
in the address, following Christ’s words, “‘ Arise, let us go 
hence.” Perhaps something he saw on the way to the 
Mount of Olives suggested the figure of the vine, but that 
is pure conjecture. It has been conjectured that they saw 
a beautiful sculptured golden vine on the eastern gate of 
the temple, The “true” vine implies the value of Christ as 
compared with a common vine. “* He cleanseth it.”’— 
This is better than the old version, “he purgeth it,” be- 
cause it connects itself better with the word ‘“‘clean”’ in the 
next verse. The words “purgeth” or “‘cleanseth,” and 

‘clean,”’ are the same in the Greek. The sense is that the 
‘husbandman, purgeth, cleanseth, that is, prunes the fruit- 
bearing branch, and that they have already been thus 
cleansed or pruned.———‘“‘ Cast them into the fire.’’—Vine 
branches are good for nothing else. They are left to wither 
and dry, and are then tied in fagots for burning.—-—‘‘ Ask 
whatsoever ye will.””—Of course in the line of fruit-bearing, 
for that is all a vine branch can want to do. “* Lay 
down his life for his friends.”’—Anticipating his own death 
for them. “ No longer doI call you servants.”—The 
relation of the branch to the vine is too intimate for that of 
a servant to a lord; it is rather that of the friend to the 
teacher. ‘‘Whatsoever ye shall ask of the Father.”— 
Here again it is fruit that is being talked of, fruit which is 
character like Christ’s. . 

Instruction.—The illustration of the vine assumes Christ 
to be the head of both true and false disciples. Some 
branches bear fruit and others donot. Some are cherished 
and cleansed while others are cut entirely off and burned. 
Yet all have acertain relation to Christ, as do all of us 
who, in some way or other, call ourselves Christians, ina 
Christian land. 

It is well to notice how the cleansing of Christ’s true dis- 
ciples is accomplished. Itis not by discipline, by sharp 
trials and chastisement, but simply by teaching. ‘ Ye are 
clean because of the word which I have spoken unto you.”’ 
God’s chief way of making us like him, or like Christ, the 
regular normal way, is by instruction, not by punishment, 
just as a human father teaches rather than whips his child. 
Christ has nothing to say or suggest here of a knife that 
prunes and cuts and hurts. Suffering comes rather because 
it is a necessity of nature, than for chastisement and correc- 
tion. : 
Christ’s teaching is everything. Christ does not speak 
here of his death, but of his teaching as that which keeps 
the connection between him and his disciples. His teaching 
is the sap which gives life and fruit to the branches. 























scarcely a reference to the disturbances in China? 


It was teaching that had made the disciples “ clean ”; and 


this before they had suffered loss by his death. We cannot 
make too much of Christ’s teaching. The man believes in 
Christ who takes and follows his teaching, his word. 

Abiding in Christ is abiding in his teaching. Bearing 
* fruit is obeying his teaching and living as Christ lived, and 
as he bids us live in his Sermon on the Mount. 

Apart from Christ we can do nothing. Nothing else is 
now saving the world but its acceptance of Christ's teach- 
ing. No other religious teaching saves nations, and so we 
call ours a Christian civilization. 

Jesus does not explain and apply the figure of the branch 
which bears no fruit, which is cut off, withered and burned. 
It is the evil life, selfish, worthless, unscriptural, which has 
no part in thekingdom ofGod. The figure of fire means 
eternal death. 

The promise “Ask whatsoever ye will and it shall be 
done unto you’ means, of course, whatsoever is in the line 
of fruit-bearing. The vine-branch cannot ask to bear 
thistles. It can ask for nothing else than good fruit. 
Health is not fruit, nor wealth, nor any temporal gift. 
Fruit is only spiritual gifts. 

‘Much fruit ” glorifiesGod. That means rich graces of 
character—much love of God and man. It does not even 
mean, here, many converts, or many excellent prayers or 
addresses in meetings, but much righteousness, heart 
righteousness as against the show of it. 

Christ’s love for us comes before ours for him. He has 
chosen us, not we him. Our partis now so to live as not 
to lose his love. Weare to abide in his love by pleasing 
him, keeping his commandments, loving and obeying his 
word. 

When Christ singles out one command it is always love. 
He says his one commandment is that we love one another. 
Those who do not love are not his disciples. 

Christ’s love was so great that he was willing to lay down 
his life for us; and we ought to be willing to do as much 
if called on. Much more should we make smaller sacrifices 
readily for others and not stickle for precedence or dignity, 
nor be anxious to find excuses for not sacrificing ourselves. 

Jesus loves us. He calls us friends. We are not his 
slaves, altho we ought to be proud to be slaves of his, and 
should be very obedient; but he loves us as his friends, his 
brethren. 

Jesus has told us all we need to know. He has told us 
what the Fathér has told him. He has told us the 
really important things, things about duty and God. 
Other things are matters of curiosity and of no vital im- 
portance. 


HMinisterial ‘Register. 


BAPTIST. 
BERRY, O. R., Columbus, O., accepts call to Great Bend, Penn. 
BROOKS, Joun, Philadelphia, Penn., called to Wilmington, Del. 
CARROLL, O., Aberdeen, 8. D., accepts call to Akron, Ia, 
COFFEE, T. M., Jessup, accepts call to Dow City, Ia. 


JORNETOE, Josepx A., Haverhill, Mass., accepts call to Provi- 
ence, 5 


met C. C., Mansfield, Penn., accepts call to Bridgeport, 

‘onn. 

MICK, Wm. M., Waltham, accepts call to East Boston, Mass. 

— App1son, Somerville, N. J., accepts call to La Porte, 
nd. 


STONECIPHER, M. Newton Theo. Inst., accepts call to Sun Prai- 
rie, W is. 


SWEET, E. H., Brockton, Mass., accepts call to Windsor, Vt. 
Taper, Taomas, Southwick, Mass., accepts call to Moodus 
‘onn. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


ALLENDER, Jonny, Champaign, IIl., resigns. 
BAIRD, Enocn F., York, O., withdraws resignation. 


BAYLEY, Franx T., Portland, Me., called to Park Ave. ch., 
Denver, Col. 


BETTEX, E. T., Louisville, Ky., called to German ch., Detroit, 
ch. ’ 


BIXBY, Josupn P., Beachmont and Revere, Mass., resigns. 
BRUCE, CHArces R., Eagle Grove, called to Hull, Ia. 


“CHEETERD ED. ANDREW H., Andover, O., accepts call to North 
ch., Providence, R.1 


DAVIDSON, Wa. W., Hartford Sem., called to Eastport, Me. 
FRANCE, WILLIAM, Union, accepts call to Bath, N. H. 
HARLOW, RevsBen W., Muscotah, Kan., resigns. 


er ty George D., Lake City, Minn., accepts call to Burling- 
mn, Ia. 


HUBBELL, Earv B,, Strongsville, O., accepts call to Chicago, IN). 


INGERSOLL, Epwarp P., Brooklyn, N. Y., called to Park ch., 
St. Paal, Minn. 


IRONS, Benzamin, Ree Heights, accepts call to Winfred and 
Freedom, 8. 


bts = aya 8., Sanford, called to Robbinston and Red Beach 
aine. 


KENNGOTT, Grorce F., Newport, N. H., called to Bristol, Conn; 

KINGSBURY; Jostan W., Middleboro, Mass.: resigns. 

or Mh Wiis D., Pilgrim ch., North Weymouth, Mass., re- 
gns. 


LUDWIG, Casrmre B., Cambridge, accepts call to Chicago, Il. 


MANNHARDT, Enver 0. L., pa Mich., resigns, accepts pro- 
fessorship in the German 4 Theological School, ¢ Crete, Neb. 


PERSHING, J. E., Little River, Kan., resigns. 

PHILLIPS, Mitton S., Ferry St. ch., New Haven, Conn,, resigna. 
REED, Geoxoe H., Taunton, called to Haverhill, Mass. 
ROBBINS, ALDEN B., Muscatine, Ia., resigns. 

SARGENT, Groraes W., Preston, Ia., resigns. 

SAUERMAN, Ww. E., Warren, accepts call to Stacyville, Ia. 
SHATTUCK, CaLvin S., Hammond and Roseland, La., resigns, 
SHELTON, Caanues W., Financial Sec., A. M. A., resigns. 
SHEPARD, Samus, St. Paul, Minn., called to Chicago, Ill. 
SIMMS, THomas, Greenville, accepts call to Mannchester, Conn. 
SMITH, Exzsan P., Wayne and Hickory Grove, Ia., resigns. 
SMITH, Jamezs E., iecera, Minn., accepts call to South ch. 
Grand Ra ids, Mich. 

TAYLOR, WaAvrerR P., Andover Sem., called to Westminster, 
WARD, ArTuuR N., Pembroke, N. H., called to Wenham, Mass. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 


Wester W° ord. and inst. October 14th, Cayuga, N. Y. 
Davi Joun M., Knoxville, Tenn., accepts cail to Grand Rap- 


Ex AP om ese or 
MACLAREN, RF. t. Byul. wing” Lough d-- 5 call to San Jose, 


McMAHAN, R. T., Jasper, Mo., resigns. 
Mee, 8. J., Fox Chase, Penn., accepts call to Titusville, 





ER Haren De tiedo tl to Fairbury, Neb, 


WHEATLEY, K inst. October 19th, Manchester, O, 
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Literature. | 


(The prompt mention tn our list of “ Books of the 
Week" will be considered by us an equivalent to 
their publishers for all received. The inter- 
ests of our readers will guide us in the selection of 
works for further notice.) 


VILLARIS LIFE AND TIMES OF | 
NICOLO MACHIAVELLI* 


THis masterly work would seem at first 
glance to cover too much ground. But 
the purpose of Professor Villari has been to 
show in a philosophical way that Machia- 
velli’s writings can only be fully under- 
stood and justly appreciated by tracing 
their relationship to the period in which 
he lived, and of which his genius was, as 
it were, the concrete expression. 

This work is divided into three parts, 
The first, entitled the Introduction, pre- | 











sents us with a picture of the national de. | 
velopment of modern Italy, to 1469. The 
two subsequent divisions extend from 1469 
to the death of Machiavelli in 1527. The- 
author says, in this connection: ~ 


‘“* Were all biographies necessarily planned | 
upon the same model, then, indeed, I might 
be exposed to severe blame. But I have 
thought it right to choose the form best 
adapted to the nature of the subject. So 
little is known of Machiavelli during the 
years in which he completed his studies 
and his character was in course of forma- 
tion, that I have tried, in part at least, to 
fill the great gap by a somewhat prolonged 
study of the times. I have endeavored to 
examine the gradual rise in that century of 
what may be called the Machiavellian spirit, 
before he himself appeared upon the scene 
to give it the original imprint of his politi- 
cal genius, and to formulate it scientifically. 
Then, after having to a certain extent 
studied Machiavellianism before Machia- 
velli, [drew near to him as soon as he be- 
came visible in history, seeking to learn his 
passions and his thoughts, as far as possible, 
from his own writings and those of his most 
intimate friends and contemporaries. For 
without neglecting the examination of mod- 
ern authors I have always preferred to de- 
pend upon the authority of those closer to 
the events which I had to relate.” 


Among other important subjects treated 
in the introduction is the development of 
Arts and Letters in Italy, together with a 
eareful study of the Borgias. He shows 
that a woman whose father was a ruffian 
and a debaucher posing as the vicegerent 
of God, whose mother was the mistress of 
a pope, and whose chief preceptor was also 
her papal father’s later mistress, must have 
been possessed of incredible virtues to re- 
main pure and noble in the most corrupt 
capital in Christendom in the most cor- 
rupt period of modern history. If, in her 
later years, as the wife of Iforza, after the 
death of the Pope, her father, Lucrezia 
preserved a certain semblance of propriety, 
it was probably due to a wholesome dread 
of a husband who decapitated first and 
gave his reasons afterward. Theodora, 
the wife of Justinian, was reputed an ex- 
ample of chastity and charity after she 
was raised from the brothel to the throne, 
But her unspeakable vices up to that 
event leave us under no illusion as to the 
hollowness of her piety and the true in- 
wardness of her character. To wash out 
the foul fame of Lucrezia Borgia or the 
infamy of her family is a more impossible 
task than that of Lady Macbeth. 

The virile description of the terrible no- 
blemen and statesmen of that seething 
period in Italy adds emphasis to the theory 
of Taine that Napoleon Bonaparte was a 
representative, in a later age, of a type that 
had otherwise practically ceased to exist in 
high Jife, exhibiting enormous intellectual 
force and will power, but absolutely desti- 
tute of morality and conscience. The au- 
thor endeavors to show that this type be- 
longed to the upper classes and to the liter- 
ary men, who enjoyed superior advan- 
tages, while the lower classes, including the 
artists, sprang more often from the com- 
mon ranks and were virtuous and orderly. 
This generalization appears to have been 
assumed on somewhat scanty data, Statis- 
tic, especially, confining itself until re- 
cently to wealth and people of distinction. 





® THE L IPE AND TIMES OF NICOLO MACHIAVELLI. 
By Prof. PASQUALE VILLARI, author of “ The Life 
and Times of Savonarola,” etc. by 
MADAME LINDA VILLARI A new edition (aug- 
mented by the author, revised by the Translator) 
‘Illustrated. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 





1801, 2 Vols, 8vo, pp. xxvi, 650 xii, 607, 


Certainly it cannot be aaa to-day that | tic 
the so-called working classes of 
Europe practice a morality oe 
that of their social superiors. The assas- 
sins, the bravoes, the pimps, of Borgia’s 
time came from the lower classes. Per- 
haps, however, a more general reli 
faith or superstition prevailed in the lower 
social strata than among a nobility and 
clergy who were given over to ribald skep- 
ticism. Hence the deep religious sentiment 
which pervades the works of the Renais- 
sance artists of plebeian origin. At all 
events, the character of the peasantry 
and bourgeoisie of Italy, to which the au- 
thor repeatedly alludes, does not appear to 
be as yet so clearly understood as that of 
the ristocracy of that period. 

Professor Villari’s narrative style is ad- 
mirably terse and graphic. The descrip- 


| tion of the famous battle of Ravenna is the 


best we have seen. Prescott evidently 
exerted himself in the account of the tre- 
mendous conflict which marked the high- 
water level reached by French military 
skill and power between the times of Du- 
guesclin and of Condé, and was so dra- 
matically terminated by the death of Gas- 
ton de Foix. But Prescott’s description 
must yield to the briefer but more ener- 
getic periods of Villari. 

The narrative of the conspiracy to over- 
throw the Spanish power in Italy, and to 
form a uni nation, a plot that still 
remains full of mystery, and in which 
Clement, Morone, Pescara and Louise of 
France, alternately endeavored to hood- 
wink and humbug each other, is told with 
the interest of a romance. Villari is well- 
nigh the equal of Guarciardini and the 
superior of Sismondi in narrative. But 
while the picture of those times is drawn 
with many new details and with thrilling 
power, the author never forgets that the 
central figure of his composition is the 
great thinker, Machiavelli, in his province 
the peer of Da Vinci and Michael Angelo, 
his colossal contemporaries. Machiavelli 
shared with many of the great Italians of 
that age thé quality of amazing versatility. 
Of versatility there is an abundance in our 
age and country but not often among men 
of great note, nor is our age tolerant of a 
genius which opposes itself to the modern 
principle of the division of labor and seeks 
a vent with equal power in diverse chan- 
nels. 

But in the Renaissance men were at 
once soldiers, statesmen, architects, poets, 
engineers, sculptors, painters, philoso- 
phers and what not besides; and, what is 
more. successful in whatever they under- 
took. It is surprising that the advocates 
of the Baconian theory about Shakes- 
peare’s plays have not availed themselves 
of the argument of analogy suggested by 
the period. 

Machiavelli was possessed of military 
genius. The conduct of the Pisan War 
devolved on him; and to him that repub- 
lic owes her effacement from the States of 
Italy. He wrote a treatise on the ‘‘ Art of 
War.” He was many times successfully 
engaged in diplomacy and was ambassador 
to Germany, France and Switzerland, and 
the dispatches and narratives written dur- 
ing his diplomatic career are of great im- 
portance. He was also a poet of no mean 
order, As a dramatist Italy has not pro- 
duced his superior. Villari considers his 
‘* Mandragoli” ‘‘ the finest comedy of the 
Italian stage.” Macaulay esteemed it 
superior to the best of Goldoni’s plays and 
only inferior to the ‘‘ Tartuffe ” of Moliére. 
Machiavelli was likewise a most admirable 
historian, and Villari ranks the style of his 
prose as above that of any other writer of 
the Italian language. In proportion as he 
warmed up to the grandeur of his subject 
his style approached the simple directness 
which immortalized the classic historians. 
He was an excellent biographer, while 
his ‘‘ Discourses” or commentaries 
on what causes promote the decay of 
nations are among the most pregnant 
writings of modern times. Here we find 
a most extraordinary range of mental ac- 
tivity. But as if this were not enough 
Machiavelli then composed his ‘‘ Prince,” 
a treatise so original, of such tremendous 
character and power, as almost to eclipse 
all his other work, to such a degree at 
least that few ever think of Machiavelli 


tion. Probably next to the authorship of 
Homer or of Shakespeare’s plays no. other 
literary work has been productive of such 
speculation or caused so many treatises as 
the ‘ Prince.” As Professor Villari says: 

“The book has all the importance of a 
great historic event; .. . altho Machiavelli 
always his opinions with a lu- 
cidity that at times seems almost excessive, 
yet, throughout the whole history of litera- 
ture, we find no other writer the subject of 
so many and different interpretations. To 
his ‘ Prince,’ in particular, hidden and mys- 
terious purposes have been . attributed. 
ar These interpretations being very 
numerous, very varied, and often maintained 
by men of great learning and ability, the 
result has been that the enigma of Machi- 
avelli himself has been further complicated 
by that of his interpreters.”’ 

One of the most interesting and valua- 
ble chapters in Professor Villari’s work is 
that in which he gives us a review of the 
chief commentators and critics of the 
** Prince,” with statements of their opin- 
ions or extracts from them. The list in- 
cludes such characters as Charles V and 
his statesmen, leading Jesuitical writers, 
Queen Christina of Sweden, Napoleon I, 
Frederic the Great, Macaulay, Ranke, Leo, 
Mohl, and Gervinus. These are indeed 
formidable names, whose opinions, drawn 
from great resources of experience and 
thought, could not but be of unusual 
interest and value. The appendix also 
contains a complete transcript of the auto- 
graph notes of Christina of Sweden, writ- 
ten on the margins of a French translation 
of the “‘ Prince.” 

Macaulay’s magnificent essay on Machi- 
avelli is well known to most English read- 
ers, and comprehends about all that they 
have generally cared to know on the sub- 
ject. Professor Villari concedes the bril- 
liance of Macaulay’s style and the thor- 
oughness of his appreciation, but inclines 
to the opinion that, with an incomparable 
gift of narrative and clearness of exposi- 
tion, he still had ‘‘ but a slenderly philo- 
sophical mind. In endeavoring to make 
everything excessively clear, he frequently 
eluded the most difficult points by flights 
of eloquence.” Hence that celebrated 
essay is more valuable as a criticism of 
the literary qualities of Machiavelli than a 
satisfactory exposition of the political 
doctrines and purposes of the “‘ Prince.” 
Precisely wherein Macaulay was lacking, 
the author considers that Ranke succeed- 
ed, at least as well as any who had up to 
that time analyzed the political aims of 
the great Florentine. Villari considers 
that Fenerlein in 1868 made an advance 
on previous investigations into this sub- 
ject when he says that 


‘“Nowadays the Machiavellian question has 
entered upon a new phase. Formerly it im- 
plied an investigation of the author’s moral 
feeling. At present the chief point is te 
ascertain his political purpose.” 

Villari adds : 

‘“We may conclude that altho Machiavelli 
has now been studied more or less from 
every point of view, the contradictions of 
his writings have not yet been cleared away, 
nor has any judgment yet passed upon him 
been generally received as a final sentence.” 

The author himself, however, inclines to 
the opinion that Machiavelli’s purpose in 
writing the ‘‘ Prince” was to prepare the 
way for a united Italy such as we see 
to-day, and that to that end it was necces- 
sary under the circumstances that a ruler 
of. great ability, intense ambition and 
thoroughly unscrupulous character should 
arise like Cesar Borgia, or like Napoleon 
at a later period. While seeking to 
aggrandize himself he would sweep away 
all the separate and turbulent States 
whose existence was opposed to the nation- 
alidea. Thus a great single nation under 
a powerful central government would be 
produced that would ultimately result in 
the best good of all concerned. Machia- 
velli’s ‘‘ Prince” was not intended as a 


of guidance to a definite result—the unifi- 
cation of Italy. 

The general “ make up” of this work is 
excellent, both as to size and print. The 
illustrations are of unusual merit. We 
may call especial attention to the engrav- 
ings of Donatello’s ‘‘Mazorco” and the 
superb portrait of Cardinal Bibbiena. The 





except in relation to that famous produc- 


om mame nen 


general treatise on government, but a note 


matic. We might take exception to the 
substitution of the word general for the 
title of marquis or duke in thecase of mili- 
tary leaders. We do notsay General Wel- 
There is something of the grandiose added 
to the ‘pomp and circumstance” of 
medieval war by the titles of the leaders. 
The Marquis of Pescara, the Duke of 
Parma, sounds well; at least the use of 
those titles has in such cases been too long 
confirmed to be changed now. Pescara, 
by the way, is twice misspelled Pescaro in 
the index. On page 4of the second vol- 
ume some confusion also exists in the 
of the term Confederate to 
both armies, without the addition of an ex- 
planatory word, Onthe whole, this isa 
work of great research and sincere desire 
for impartiality; it is of value to all who 
would investigate the development of na- 
tions, whether interested or not in a study 
of the remarkable genius of Machiavelli. 


4 
oo 
RECENT FICTION. 


The Witch of Prague. By F. Marion 
Crawford. (New York: Macmillan & Co. 
$1.00.) To our mind this is one of the best 
of recent romances, Mr. Crawford possesses 
the gift of story-telling, and success has nut 
made him careless. The Witch of Prague 
deals with love and hypnotism in a way to 
engage the reader at the outset and hold 
him tothe end. Poe’s “Case of M. Valde- 

mar,” Bulwer’s “ Strange Story” and a half 
pat other mesmeric stories are suggested. 
-but Mr. Crawford has the criginal touch 
and his work is masterly to a degree, It is 
long since a character has been more power- 
fully drawn and colored than the ‘‘ Witch” 
in this romance. We feel that here the 
most has been made for fiction out of the 
imaginary phases suggested by the so-called 
science of hypnotism. Mr. Crawford’s in- 
cidents strain all the possibilities; but they 
are sketched with consummate art. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons have issued a new 
paper edition of Frank R. Stockton’s de- 
lightful story, The Late Mrs. Null. (Price 
50 cents.) 

Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago, send us 
The Sign Board and Other Stories, trans- 
lated from the French of Michel Masson, 
Emile Souvestre, Théophile Gautier and 
André Theuriet. The stories are interesting 
in their English dress, but especially in the 
case of Gautier, the style of the original is 
lost. A short biographical note precedes 
the work of each author. 

The Cruel City. After the Russian of 
Dimitry ¢.zorovitch. Introduction by 
Ernest de Lancy Pierson. (New York: Cas- 
sell Co. 50 cents.) What can Mr. Pierson, 
in his prefatory biographical note, mean 
by saying. of Grigorovitch: ‘“‘As a young 
man, he was an enthusiastic student of the 
works of Zola and Guy de Maupassant. 

Grigorovitch, tho he is now nearly 
seventy years of age, leads a busy life in 
St. Petersburg.’’ We may be a trifle stupid, 
but we must ask how a man who is nearly 
seventy could have been in his youth a 
student of Zola and Maupassant? Thestory 
here given is a crude sketch which possesses 
just the mild interest due to ‘ vulgarity in 
astrain.” The humor is tenuous, and the 
incidents occasionally invite a smile. 

Mr. G. A. Henty, who makes stories for 
boys—makes them well and by the job lot— 
has three excellent ones before us just now. 
Held Fast for England, The Dash for Kar- 
toum, and Redskin and Cowboy are their 
names, All three bear copyright notice 
dated 1891. The shortest of the three has 
353 pages of nearly 400 words each. We 
should like to visit Mr. Henty’s manufac- 
tory. We dare say he has some curious and 
beautiful machinery warranted to do won- 
ders in the way of turning out manuscripts. 
The stories now under review are good for 
boys to read, therefore we cannot object be- 
cause they were not “hand-made.” We 
recommend them, (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 each.) 

The Boyhood of John Kent, By Willis 
Boyd Allen. (Boston. Congregational Sun- 
day-School Publishing Society. $1.50.) This 
may be called a sensational Sunday-school 
story; but there is nothing unduly exciting 
init. Boys will find it deeply interesting, 
and certainly the moral purpose is good. 

Upton; Its Church, Pastor, People and 
Saloons, and What They Did. . By the Rev. 
J. A. Davis. (New York: Board of Publi- 
cation of the Reform Church of America. 
$1.25.) This story purports to be fact dis- 
guised as fiction. We feel in reading it 
that, taken in any way, it is wholesome 
food for reflection. 

Oliver Optic’s latest story, just issued by 
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beer Most of our boy readers will have 

idea of what is in store for them, and 
will never rest till they have Stand By The 
Union safely in hand. We sympathize 
with the boys, and should be glad were we 
one of them. 

An Historical Mystery. By Honoré de 
Balzac. Translated by Katherine Prescott 
Wormeley. (New York: Robert Bonner’s 
Sons. $1.50.) Here isa good translation of 
one of Balzac’s romances. We use the 
word romances with emphasis to mark our 
disapproval of the criticism which makes a 
realist out of this great French writer. 
Balzac had the literary manner of the real- 
ists; but he was an inveterate romancer. 
The present story, tho not his best, is a won- 
derful piece of fiction. The volume is a 
handsome one, beautifully printed, and 
bound uniform with the eighteen volumes 
of this fine edition of Balzac’s works already 
issued. 

Amaryllis is the seventh story in the 
“Unknown Library,” issuing from the 
press of Cassell Company. It is a cleverly 
done little piece of fiction; but the plot is 
the familiar one of two young people who 
fall in love without knowing that their 
marriage has already been arranged for by 
the father of the heroine and the uncle 
of the hero. It can be read at a sitting, and 
will be found quite captivating. 

Out at Twinnett’s, by John Habberton 
(New York, John A. Taylor & Co., 50 
cents), is a story of speculation on Wall 
street and the results of rascality well mixed 
up with love and mystery. Those who like 
mildly sensational fiction will find Out at 
Twinnett’s just to their taste. 

Sweet is Revenge is No. lof the ‘‘ Broad- 
way Seri2s” of novels from the same pub- 
lishers. The author is J. Fitzgerald Malloy, 
and the story falls in the catalog of thor- 
oughly sensational fiction. (New York: 
John A, Taylor & Co. 50 cents.) 

From the same publisher we have also No. 
| of the “‘Mayflower Library,’ entitled 
Well Won. It is another of Mrs. Alexan- 
der’s stories of English life, somewhat 
funny, and interesting enough in its way. 
(New York: John A. Taylor. 30 cents.) 

Tales from Town Topics (Town Topics 
Publishing Co., 50 cents) is a little bundle 
of trash unworthy of notice. 

Miss Maswell’s Affections, by Richard 
Price, is No. 709 of the popular “ Franklin 
Square Library.” «(New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 50 cents.) The heroine had a 
great deal of trouble with her affections, 
turning them this way and that, and finally 
calling in her aunt to help her get them 
properly settled. It is a decidedly readable 
novel, and will be popular, we should say. 

An Enttre Stranger. By the Rev. T. L. 
Baily. (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co. $1.25.) This is the story of a teacher’s 
trials and triumphs, a good piece of work in 
its way, full of sensible suggestions and ex- 
cellent practical hints on the conduct of life. 
From the same publishers we have Led in 
Unknown Paths, by Anna F. Raffensperger 
(31.00), which is the story awarded the prize 
by The Presbyterian Banner of Pittsburgh, 
Penn., in a competition by a hundred writ- 
ers. It isaclever piece of homely realism. 
These publishers send us also Doctor La- 
mar, @ novel without the author’s name. 
In many respects it is a powerful piece of 
fiction, and the somber pictures it offers of 
certain phases of physical suffering and of 
moral and religious entanglements are strik- 
ingly bold and effective. As a whole, how- 
ever, the work is not up to a high standard 
of art. The style is without any distinct 
flavor of individuality, and the artistic 
management of the story is confused and 
often weak. The author is evidently in deep 
earnest, and the burden of his purpose 
weighs rather heavily on the movement of 
the drama. 

The Searlet Tanager and Other Bipeds. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. (Boston: Lee & Shep- 
ard. $1.00.) This is a collection containing 
four of Mr. Trowbridge’s entertaining sto- 
ries for young people. Whatever this author 
writes may be depended upon, especially by 
boys, for affording delight. 

The Little Millers. By Effie W. Merriman. 
(The same, $1.00.) Children who have read 
‘Pards,” by this author, will be glad 
to welcome The Little Millers which is an- 
other story somewhat in the same vein. 

Shreds and Patches, by E. N. Leigh Fry, 
with illustrations by Edith Ellison (New 
York, E. P. Dutton & Co., $1.50), will make 
itself a pleasing guest in the households of 
America, It isa bright, merry little jum- 
ble of good things for the youngsters, and 
uo doubt it will keep them quiet foran hour 
or two. 

The Jo-Boat Boys. By the Rev. J. F. 
Cowan. (New York: Thomas 8, Crowell & | 
Co. $1.50.) i the story and the illustra- 
tions make a good effect when a boy opens 
this little hook of breezy adventures on 


river, in hospital, in the streets, and all 
round the country generally. It is a good 
story. 


> 


New China and Old. Personal Recollec- 
tions and Observations of Thirty Years. 
By the Ven. Arthur E. Moule, B.D. (Seeley 
& Co., London; Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. $2.50.) The author of this volume 
has had a long connection with the country 
and work of which he writes, as a missionary 
of the Church Missionary Society, in Ning- 
po, Hangchow, and Shanghai, and as Arch- 
deacon in the diocese of Mid-China, one of 
the dioceses under the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and whose Bishop is George Evans 
Moule, our author’s brother. The present 
volume is not intended to come into any 
comparison with the great and standard 
works by Dr. Williams (‘‘ The Middle King- 
dom”), nor Monier Williams’s volume 
on Buddhism, nor still less with the 
splendid work under taken under the 
auspices of the Prussian Government by 
Rein. The title possibly leads the reader 
to expect more distinct comparison of 
Old with New China, and amore definite 
exhibition of the amount of progress to- 
ward Christianity on the one hand, and to- 
ward modern civilization on the other. 
This is not, however, the author’s main 
purpose; and he has wisely abstained from 
an attempt for which he apparently possess- 
es no more qualification than any other in- 
telligent and attentive observer long resi- 
dent in the country. The book opens with 
some chapters of general description, which 
are interesting, picturesque, and very dis- 
tinctly worth reading, especially as coming 
from a first-hand observer, who writes on 
the basis of his own knowledge, and not as 
acompiler. The two chapters on ‘ Country 
Life” and “ The House of a Mandarin” are 
probably the best of the first five. With 
the next or sixth chapter, on ‘‘ Buddhism 
and Taoism as they Affect Chinese life,”’ 
the book rises to a higher level of pow- 
er and interest, which is due to the 
fact that the author has reached the sub- 
jects which interest him most and of which 
he is best able to write. His attitude to the 
moral and religious side of Chinese life, tho 
sufficiently uncompromising, is gentle and 
appreciative. He is habitually on the look. 
out for some common ground on which to 
meet the people, and to inject the new life 
of Christian civilization into their veins 
without injuring the good elements of their 
present order. For example, the Chinese 
feeling toward departed ancestors appeals to 
him, and he discusses at length, tho, so faras 
we can see, without coming toa very definite 
conclusion, the question whether Christian- 
ity might not give some recognition to this 
sentiment in dealing with Chinese ancestral 
worship. He raises the question whether it is 
really a heathen worship, and is disposed to 
give some weight to the disclaimers of edu- 
cated high-class Chinamen on that subject. 
The question is notanew one. It perplexed 
the Jesuits from the beginning, and is prob- 
ably one of those engimas which are incapa- 
ble of solution for the reason that the terms 
vary in every case. Thechapter on “Chinese 
Superstitions” is a fresh and instruct- 
ive, handling of an old subject, which, how- 
ever, leaves the questions ina less hopeless 
tangle than usual, as Mr. Moule intimates 
that there are wavs of dealing with these 
notent hindrances which can be relied on to 
remove them from the nath of. the mission- 
ary, of the riilroad builder and commercial 
explorer. Oneof the most interesting chan- 
ters in the volume is that on language and 
literature, with its full and vivid description 
of Chinese school methods and training. 
The closing chanter is devoted to a brief and 
rather inadequate but hopeful account of 
Christian missions in China. 

Mechanism and Personality. An Out- 
line af Philosophy in the Tight of the Latest 
Scientific Research. By Francis A. Shoup, 
D.D., Professor of Analvtical Physics, Uni- 
versity of the South. (Ginn & Co., Boston. 
$1.30.) In manv respects this is a unique 
volume. It suffers somewhat from brevity 
-not so bad a fault, however, as the more 
common one of prolixity. It furnishes stu- 
dents and perplexed readers of all classes a 
much needed survey of the situation in as 
plain and simple phrase as the case admits 
of. The two sides of the work, the philo- 
sovhical and the scientific, are done equally 
well and with no indication of partialism 
of any sort. This is usually the rock on 
which attempts of this kind founder. If 
the philosovhy is adequate the science fails, 
or vice versd. In the present case if there is 
any defect it is not on the scientific side. 
The author’s position is solid, and does not 
antagonize the best scientific authority. 
By a strict analysis, he shows that science 
has done or %6 shake the ground of 
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on the line of its fundamental 

and to teach the validity of knowledge and 
the spiritual theory of man and the world. 
The problem discussed in the book is not 
for children or people who cannot think. 
Those who can will take the book up with 
pleasure and find it an admirable guide 
through the perplexities of modern specula- 
tion. 


Robert Carter: His Lifeand Work. 1807- 
1889. (A. D. F. Randolph & Co. $1.50.) 
Among all the invasions which have over- 
run New York and made it difficult to say 
what the blood of its citizens is, the best 
have been the New England invasion and 
the Scotch invasion. Robert Carter be- 
longed in the latter and was one of the best 
among the best. This biographic memoir, 
compiled by his daughter, is an inspiring 
history of the making of a man and of that 
man after he was made. It is a history 
which vindicates the theory on which he 
was made, and when viewed in this light 
has a value which is far beyond that of a 
personal tribute or memoir. The book is 
another demonstration of the power of 
wisely directed character. Robert Carter, 
however, brought something more with him 
from his Scotch peasant home than 
strength. He brought a great fund of 
sweetness and gentleness which made all 
the difference in the world with him and 
wonderfully helped him to succeed. It is 
very striking how such a life draws its own 
to it. The circle around Mr. Carter was like 
him. His life moved among the best things 
and the best people. His biography takes 
the reader into select circles and keeps him 
in pure and bracing air. When Mr. Carter 
was buried the remark on every tongue was 
what an extraordinary assembly of fine 
looking old men his funeral had drawn to- 
gether. It is not easy to say where the in- 
terest is greatest in the book. Some may 
find it in the early struggle to begin and to 
geton. Life’s romance is apt to lie at the 
beginning. ‘“‘ When Israel was a child then 
I loved him.’ But the child’s heart 
throbbed in Robert Carter to his last day, 
and the interest of the memoir flows strong 
and perennial to the end. 


leaves the field open for philosophy to move 
assumptions, 


The Ohurch and Poverty. By John 
Brisben Walker. (Price 10 cents.) This 
neatly printed pamphlet contains the con- 
clusions as to the burning social and eco- 
nomic conditions of the times which have 
been reached by a thoughtful and remark- 
ably free and level-headed Roman Catholic 
layman. He protests with the bold freedom 
of the sixteenth century Protestants, and 
recks little on what mitered heads his cen- 
sures fall. He may have too much faith in 
a coming science of political economy which 
will rain riches into the lap of all honest 
men; and his fervor against the injustice and 
inequalities of life sometimes carries him off 
his feet into wild declamation against 
things as they are, unmodified by cautious 
consideration what better thing is possible. 
The great, good feature of the book is the 
author’s trust in morality and the directive 
guidance of Christianity. He believes that 
our present difficulties are penalties for 
variations from the sociology and economics 
laid down in the Scriptures, and that New 
Testament ethics and Old Testament soci- 
ology still have their mission in securing 
the happiness and well-being of men. 


From James Pott & Co., of this city, we 
have a number of unusually interesting 
brochures, large and small: Popular Mis- 
conceptions of the Episcopal Church, by Dr. 
William Reed Huntington, Rector of Grace 
Church.———The Historic Episcopate Wit- 
nesses of His Resurrection. By Hugh Mil- 
ler Thompson, Bishop of Mississippi.—— 
Two neatly published brochures containing 
a series of delicious practical essays by the 
late Frederick William Faber, D.D.: Kind 
ness, Kindness in General, Kind Thoughts, 
Kind Words, Kind Actions, and Simplicity, 
Wounded Feelings, Weariness in Well-Do- 
ing, A Taste for Reading. First a Talk 
with Boys, by Henry Drummond, F.G.S., in 
his matchless style———Just for To-day 
and other verses compiled for devotional 
use. The Cup of Loving Service, by 
Eliza D. Taylor, in two editions, one rich and 
more costly. Blessed be Drudgery, a 
good piece of Gospel truth and contentment 
for the times. 


(he Methodist Review for October opens 
with a paper by the Rev. F. M. Bristol, 
D.D., of Chicago, on “The Gospel accord- 
ing to Mark.” “ Immanuel—Prediction, 
Content, Fulfillment” is the title of the 
following paper by Prof. W. W. Martin, of 
Vanderbilt University. The third number 
is a ‘Symposium on Immigration,” by the 
Rev. Charles Parkhurst, of Boston; the Rev. 
W. H. Wilder, D.D.; Bloomington, Ill., and 














Prof, G,. L, Curtiss, D.D,., Greencastle, Ind, 





The Rev. Dr. Bowen, of Washington, D. C., 
contributes ‘A Psychological Principle in 
Revelation,” and the three other papers in 
the number are “ The Kingdom of God,” by 
the Rev. B. F. Crary, San Francisco; ‘“ Re- 
generation,” by the Rev. James Douglas, 
D.D., and “ The Story of the Resurrection 
of the Christ,’’ by the Rev. William Jones, 
D.D., of Sedalia, Mo. The number contains 
the usual amount of editorial notes and 
other work. 


Gesture and Pantomimic Action. By 
Florence A. Fowle Adams. (Edgar S. Wer- 
ner, New York. $2.50.) The price of this 
book is raised by the expensive full page il- 
lustrations of attitude and action as well as 
the numerous smaller illustrations of the 
same which have been introduced into it. 
They are done very well indeed, some of 
them as well as they can be, and some which 
from the artistic point of view appear in- 
different, from the author’s point of view 
must be commended, as they illustrate the 
point. The book is designed to be used 
without a teacher. It is based on the Del- 
sarte method and furnishes a promising 
drill in grace and dignity of personal car- 
riage and action. It is particularly a ladies’ 
book, composed by a lady, with illustrations 
drawn from ladies in action, and designed 
for the use of ladies. 


The Poems of Sidney Lanier. New Edi- 
tion. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
#2.00.) This is the complete edition of 
Lanier’s poems edited by his wife, with a 
Memorial by Dr. William Hayes Ward. A 
fine portrait of the poet faces the title-page, 
and at the end of the volume are many 
notes explanatory and biographical. We 
do not think that full justice has yet been 
done to Lanier’s verses, tho year by year 
critical appreciation of them has deepened 
steadily. Read in connection with Dr. 
Ward’s touching biography, they appear 
wonderful as the work of a dying man not 
yet at his meridian. This isa volume that 
should be in every library in America. 


General Gordon, A Christian Hero. By 
Major Seton Churchill. (New York: Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company. $1.25.) There was 
a great deal of genuine heroism in the char- 
acter of Charles George Gordon, and his life 
was a romance more thrilling than almost 
any novel or play. In this little book Major 
Churchill has drawn together with sympa- 
thy and excellent judgment the matier of 
a most absorbing biography. We could 
wish that every young man might read it 
and profit by it. Not that we would have 
many of them become Gordons; but there is 
a moral tonic in the example of such a man. 
General Gordon’s portrait faces the title- 
page. 


Nothing can be more dainty than Put- 
nams’ Literary Gems, published in three 
series of minute pocket volumes printed in 
clear, open type with narrow margins, ex- 
quisitely bound in morocco, and each vol- 
ume put up conveniently in a neatly open- 
ing box. The two previous series have been 
noticed by us. The third consists like the 
two previous ones of classics: ‘ Lyrics,” 
Browning; “Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” 
Irving; ‘“ Pre-Raphaelitism,’ Ruskin; 
“ Rime of the Ancient Mariner,” Coleridge; 
“ America,” Bright; ‘‘ Education of Chil- 
dren,’ Montaigne. A more dainty gift could 
hardly be imagined. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
London and New York. $4.50 the set.) 

The Eighth Series of Good Things from 
Life (Frederick A. Stokes Company, New 
York, $2.00) is out with several of the best 
hits made during the year, the best of all 
being in this collection, as it was in the reg- 
ular issue, that of the lady whose ring only 
dated “‘ from the Conquest.’’ Love is in some 
form the general subject of the story through 
most of the book, varied with good cuts at 
society fads and follies and not as much of 
the joke irreverent as usual. As a whole it 
is the best of the whole eight in the series. 

Is Man too Prolific? (Fank & Wagnalls, 
New York. 35 cents.) Dr. H. S. Pomeroy, 
of Boston, says no, and defends his negative 
in an essay which sums up in these points 
1st. There is no likelihood of the earth being 
overpopulated. 2d. The conception of hu- 
man beings as a drug in the market leads to 
a low estimate of human life. 3d. Food is 
increasing more rapidly than mouths. 
4th. The average human being produces 
more than he consumes. 5th. Society has a 
tight to deport paupers, criminals and bad 
stock generally. 6th. Children are an indis- 
pensable factor in a happy home. 

Making the Most of Life. By J. R. Mil- 
ler, D.D. (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
&Co. $1.00.) Thisis a book that bears a 
message of comfort. Perusing it affords a 
genuine moral stimulus. If we had our 
way, every young person in America would 





be persuaded to,read it, and to draw from it 
a recipe for “ Making the Most of Life,” 
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LITERARY NOTES. 





The Forum for November will contain 
an article on the European Situation by Ed- 


ward A. Freeman. 


... Mr. Howard Pyle will publish at once, 
with Harper & Brothers, “‘ Men of Iron,” a 
romance of the Middle Ages. 


.. The New England Magazine for No- 


vember will contain an article by Mr. Frank 
B. Sanborn on ‘The Home and Haunts of 


Lowell.” 


..Appleton & Co. announce a new novel 
by Mr. Edmund Pendleton, author of “A 
Conventional Bohemian” and “A Virginia 


Inheritance.” 
Woman’s Way. 


. Sir 


The story is called “One 


Edwin Arnold has written a 


preface for a volume called ‘‘ The Imitation 


of Buddha,” 


a collection of maxims and 


sentiments from Buddhist literature, pref- 
aced by Ernest M. Bowden. 


..A popular description of some of the 
most important modern discoveries bearing 
on the Bible will be published immediately_ 
by Thomas Whittaker; the book is ‘Buried 
Cities and Bible Countries,” by George St. 


Clair. 


.. Every little while one hears of some 
literary worker accepting a position on the 
editorial staff of The Youth’s Companion, 
that wonderful Boston institution. Now it 
is Mr. Will N. Harben who has forsaken 
New York for the fresher pastures of Beacon 


Hill. 
.Mr. 


Andrew Lang will edit with notes 


a new edition of Scott’s Waverley Novels, 


to be published by Nimmo. 
granddaughter, the 


Hon. Mrs. 


Scott’s great- 
Maxwell 


Scott, of Abbotsford, has given Mr. Lang 
access to all the manuscripts and other ma- 
terial now at Abbotsford. 


..Harper’s Young People announces a 
‘* World’s Fair’ for boys and girls, in which 


no less than 4,000 prizes are offered. 


The 


prizes include a bicycle and a library of 100 
volumes, while not a few of even the lesser 
prizes are worth from $8 to $20. Every boy 


and girl is entitled to compete. 


The Young 


People sends a Prize List free, which gives 


full particulars. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Grandfather Grey. 
lustrated. 


74x pp. 38. Bo & 
Shepard; Ne w York: Charles T. Dillingham. . 


By Kate Tannat Woods. 


ll- 


»ston: Lee 


ey Experiences of Little Captain 
Doppelkop on the Shores of Bubbleland. By 
Ingersoll Lockwood, author of * Little Baron 


Tramp,” etc. 
New and True. 
pp. 136 


8x634, pp. xiv, 287. The same. 
By Mary Wiley Staver. 
. The same.... 


10x7%, 


White Slaves; or, The Oppression of the Worthy 
P 


‘oor. 
pp. 327. 


Studies. 
pp. 150. 


Mostly Marjorie Day. 
send, author of “ 
etc. 


rgen. Illustrated. 


BAMIC 2... cc eeecccceceecs 


By the Kev. Louis Albert —, D.D., 
author of “ The People’s Christ,” 

BRS GRO ee ccccccccccsccccescccvcccesece 
The Abbess of Port Royal and Other 
By Maria Ellery Mackaye. 
The same.... 


By Vir 


French 


134x534, 


rinia F. Town- 


A Boston Girl’s Ambitions,” 
734x5, pp. 383. The same...............++ 


Gitxpese. at the Plant World. 


By Fanny_D. 
634x454, pp. vi, 156. The 


The Woman’s Manual of Parliamentary Law 
By Harriette RK. Shattuck. 55¢x4, pp. xili, 248. 


6 same. . 


Lorita, an Alaskan Maiden. 


author of “ A 
171, 


B.A., F.R.S. 

1x64, 

Macmillan & ( 
A Master Mariner. 


Edited by Herbert 
S4x544, pp. xv, 351. 


Look Upward,” 
The same........ 
Electricity and Magnetism. 
the French of Amédée Guillemin. 
wT eet by Silvanus P. 


By Susie C. Clark, 
etc. 73¢x5, pp. 
Translated from 
Rev ised 


Thom n, D.Sc 


With six hundred il uustrations. 
p. xxxiil, 976. London and New Yor 
"Being the Life and Adven- 
tures of Captain Robert Wi 
Compton. 

The same.. 
“The God of the Amen” 

By Alexander Maclaren, D.D. 

“4. T > 


iam_ Eastwick. 
Illustrated. 
and Other Sermons. 
Tax, PP. viil, 


The History, Prine iples and Prac tic e of § Symbol- 


ism in C hristian Art. 
‘.L.S., FS 
Fiowers,” ete. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. 
ceipt of price, by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Christopher Columbus 


And how he received and 
imparted the Spirit of Discovery. By 
JUSTIN WINSOR, Editor of ‘‘The Narra- 
tiveand Critical History of America.” 
With portraits and maps. 8vo, $4.00. 


A book of great value in biography, his- 
tory and geography. 
qualifications to write such a work are 
known to all. 


Mr. Winsor’s special 


Betty Alden. 


By Jane G, Avstiy, author 
of “‘ A Nameless Nobleman,”’ “ Standish 
of Standish,” ‘‘ Doctor Le Baron and his 
Daughters,” ete. 16mo, $1.25. 


“Betty” is the daughter of John Alden 
and Priscilla. 
tory and picturesque incidents of the Pil- 
grim story, and is likely to be one of the 
most popular of Mrs. Austin’s very success- 
ful books about the Old Plymouth Colony. 


This novel is full of the his- 


Huckleberries 
Gathered from New England 


Hills. By RosE TERRY COOKE, author 
of “Steadfast,” ‘“‘Happy Dodd,” etc 
12mo, $1.25. 


A book of short stories, told with the skill 
and charm for which Mrs. Cooke is famous. 


Bishop Wilberforce. 


By G.W. Dantett, M.A. With 


a portrait. Crown 8vo, $1.00. 


A concise, excellent account of the life 
and achievements of one of the most emi- 
nent of modern English glish religious leaders. 


Sent postpaid, on re- 


11 East 17TH STREET, NEW YORK. 





THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO.,202 Broadway.N.Y. 





SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS .crinctos:s 


County Seat List. Pittsburgh, New York. 
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The Man are $t,Steet e mcluded. (Ii- 
fastrated.)" By W. P'poures. Ryo: ‘ed 
Bars, america ta sen a 

Hare and t. Ifl. Ornament. (IMlus- 
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any. very 
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DO WE TEACH GEOLOGY? REEF-KNOT NETs (illus- 
trated); THE ETHICS OF CONFUCIUS; THE ORIGIN or 
PAINTING; HIGH Lire; SKETCH OF JAMES CURTIS 
Boora (with portrait). 

EDITORIALS; MISCELLANY; NOTES. 


50 cents a number; $5.00 a year. 
D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK. 


Works of Rey. F. B. MEYER 


“Mr. Meyer is a man ‘ hty in the Scri 5 
saturated ¥ ey d truths and powsessol 
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Series of Old Testament Heroes 


Joseph: Beloved, Hated, Exalted....$1 = 
Israel: A Prince with Ged............... 10 

Abraham; or, The Obedience of Faith. 1 ~4 
Elijah, and the Secret of His Power.. 1 00 
Tried by Fire. Expositions of ist Peter... 1 00 


“ Good, enceedinety ss 3 not i A iritual, but 
atso the iso though nO: Ht. Spurgeon lade en 


Christian Lit Life Series 
* oan is temp reverent and thoughtful, and will 


@ reader ted truth and 
mar in the Holy Scripeares. Q woThe Watchman, i” 
The Shepherd Psalm. 18mo, cloth......... $ 50 
Christian Living. 18mo, cloth.............. 50 
Present Tenses of the Blessed Life...... 50 
Envelope Series of Booklets. Per doz.. 20 
Cheice Extracts from Writings of F. B. 
Meyer. 48 pages, 5c. per e. Der Copy; per doz...... 35 


For sale or sent, on 
receipt of tne price byt bu the he publishers. acim 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 
NEw YorE CHICAGO 
20Union Square,Eust. 148-150 Madison St. 





Strouped. ,, Selected, d taste 
6 views, %c.; 12 views, 
tly filled. Stam 
taken. Send for , of views. EXCELSI 


VIEW CO.. Bank Bui me Colorado Springs, Colo. 


EPILEPSY. 


An account rational mode of treatment. 
Send stamp for wes 6 edition. 


DR. WILLIAMSON, New London, Conn. 











| HARPERS _| 
MAGAZINE 


This number opens with a hu- 
morous Thanksgiving story by 
HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, enti- 
tled “The Inn of the Good Wom- 

an,” charmingly illustrated by W. 
T. SMEDLEY. 


JULIAN RALPH'’s romantic pa- 
per, entitled “Dan Dunn's Outfit,” 
— the difficulties attend- 

ay ee: railroad construction 

ritish Columbia. The writer 
is ably supported by Mr. REMING- 
TON’S graphic illustrations. 


Mr. BESANT’S article on Lon- 
don is an entertaining descrip- 
tion of that city “In the Times 
of Good Queen Bess.” 


Very humorous is Mrs. RUTH 
McENERY STUART'S short story, 
“The Widder J 


Mr. Du MAURIER’S inbbahoan 


novel, “Peter Ibbetson,” is con- 
cluded. 


Miss CONSTANCE FENIMORE 
WooLson‘concludes her descrip- 
tion of “Cairo in 1890,” introduc- 
ing some novel features, and 
showing a keen and careful obser- 
vation. The article is handsome- 
ly illustrated. 


Dr. HENRY M. FIELD contrib- 
utes an interesting article con- 
taining much new information 
about “Stonewall Jackson.” 
The article is copiously illus- 
trated. 


The third instalment of “ Chas. 
Dickens's Letters to Wilkie Col- 
lins"” concludes this record of 
the familiar intercourse between 
the two distinguished authors. 


The intricate problems which 
meet the European Powers in Af- 
rica are clearly stated in a very 
instructive article by Mr. ArR- 
THUR SILVA WHITE, F.R:S.A., 
entitled “Africa and the Euro- 
pean Powers.” 


This number contains an im- 
portant paper on “The Treat- 
ment of Cancers and other Tu- 
mors,” by B. FARQUHAR CURTIS, 
Le and WILLIAM T. BULL, 


AMELIE RIVES contributes a 
short poem, “Call not Pain’s 
Teaching Punishment,” and 
WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS writes 
some exquisite verses under the 
title of “November 
sion.” 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $4 00 00. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY. 
Uniformly bound in cloth, 12mo, . $1.00. 
By the author of “ John Inglesant.” 


BLANCHE, 


LADY FALAISE, 
By J. H. SHORTHOUSE. 
Author of “ John Inglesant,” etc. 12mo. Cloth Extra. 
$1.00. 





A new Novel by the author of “ Mademoiselle [xe.” 


CECILIA DE NOEL, 


By LANOE FALCONER. 


Author of “ Mademoiselle Ixe.” 12mo. Cloth Extra. 
$1.00. 


TIM; 
A STORY OF SCHOOL LIFE, 
Rmo. Cloth Extra. $1.00. 


LIFE’S HANDICAP, 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. 





Author of “ Plain Tales from the Hills,” “The Light | 
} 


That Failed.” New Edition. 12mo. $1.00. 


THE WITCH OF PRAGUE, 


A FANTASTIC TALE, 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD." 


Author of “ Saracinesca,” “ Khaled,” etc. With nu- 
merous Illustrations by W. J. Hennessy. 12mo. 
$1.00. 

“Mr, Crawford has written in many key: oat e povee 
in so serene & one as that ay Fe dom. 

‘Witch of Prague. . The artistic skill with 

which tts in nary rg Be is constructed and 

carried out is admirable and delightful. . . . Mr. 

Crawford has scored a decided Lo for the inter- 

ou ry 


ve 
vee? powerful and inooresting story. Y— New 





New Edition. Vol. 1 I. 12mo. $1.25. 


SERMONS, 


PREACHED IN LINCOLN’S INN 
CHAPEL. 
By FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE. 
In six volumes. Vol. I. 12mo. $1.25. 


New Edition in 1 volume. Large 12mo. 
$1.00. 


LEGENDS AND LYRICS. 


By ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTOR. 
With a new Portrait etched by C.O. Murray. Large 
me. Cloth, gilt edges. $1.00. 
New Edition on hand-made paper, 18m0, 


THE DISCOURSES OF EPICTETUS. 


With the Encheiridion and Fragments. Translated 
with Notes and Introduction, by George Long, 
M.A. New Edition, printed on hand-made paper, 
and bound in buckram. 2 vols.,12mo. $3.00. 





Just published, with 600 illustrations, 8vo, $8.00. 


ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. 


Translated from the French of 
- AMEDEE GUILLEMIN. 
Revised and edited by 
SILVANUS P. THOMPSON, D. Sc., B.A., F.R.S. 
With 600 illustrations, 8vo, $8.00. 





Now ready, with 300 illustrations, 8vo, $4.00. 


SCHLIEMANN’S EXCAVATIONS. 


An Archeological and Historical Study. 
By DR. C. SCHUCHHARDT, 

Director of the Kestner Museum in Hanover. Trans- 
lated from the German by Eugéne Sellers. With 
an appendix on the recent discoveries at Hissarlik 
by Dr. Schliemann and Dr. Dirpfeld and an intro- 
duction by Walter Leaf, Litt, D. 

With illustrations. 8vo, $4.00. 
Dr. Schuchhardt’s Bn hy oy with his appen- 


dix rye last ork at Hissarlik, now 
give a full and final history. ~ From the Introduction. 





Messrs. Macmillan & Co. are the Agents in the United 
States for the publications of the Oxford and Cambridge 
University Presses, 4nd for Messrs. George Bell & Sons, 
London. Their New Mustrated Holiday catalogue will 
he sent, free by mail, to any address on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


112 Fourth Ave., New York. 








EDUCATION. 


S CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 





Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, New York. 


Iss BOYER’S ENGLIS FRENCH and Mu- 
i sic School, for Boarding Dey Pupils. 19:24 
Cheatune St. Philadelphia. Music Deparee ent in 
charge of Is6 E P. Sherwood, and under the super- 
vision of w H. Sherwood. 








NEW YORK CrTy, WASHINGTON SQUARE. 
SCHOOL OF PEDACOCY. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
HENRY M. MACORACKEN, D.D., LL.D., CHANCELLOR. 


Instruction in all dguertmnents of higher Pedagogy: 
Excellent facilities for the study of methods and 
An — By a Fo ig A 


low. Scholarships. 
Pedageey (baM.) and De 


Term from October 

Circulars and sent on a) 
EROME ALLEN, PH.D., 

The of will 
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THE CENTURY CO’S 
MAGAZINE FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 


HIS famous ma 


est writers of the English world 
: of the most famous illustrators, have been at 
/ its service. Tennyson, Longfellow, Bryant, 
Thomas Hughes, W 
Taylor, Mrs. Burnett, Miss Alcott, Donald G. 
Mitchell, George Macdonald, and Professor 
Proctor are a few of the many great names 
which have been upon its list of contributors. 








gazine has been at the head 
of all children’s periodicals since it began 


issue in b Ki and consolidated with itself “Our 
genus ks,” “The Little Corporal,” “The 
Noel Day Day M: 


agazine,” and other juvenile mag- 


pect of that day. From the first issue 


Mary Mapes Dodge 
been the editor, and the of the great- 
and the pencils 


hittier, Bret Harte, Bayard 


; SWAY Everything in it is illustrated. 







‘®& } Ready 


subjects as 
Conqueror, 
Lines and 


Lf there 
St. NicHoias. J¢ costs $3.00 a 


ear, or 25 cents a copy. 


The November Number, 


everywhere Saturday, October 24th, begins 


the new volume and is just the number for new 

readers to buy. It contains first chapters of Bran- 
der Matthews’s serial story, Lieut. Schwatka’s arti- 
cle on “A Dash with Dogs for Life or Death,’ a 
charming story by Mary E. Wilkins, and a host of 
other good things 
ning, besides a long list of serial stories, St. NICHOLAS 
will have a great number of useful articles on such 


During the volume now begin- 


«“ How Columbus Reckoned,’’ “ William the 
” «Volcanoes and Earthquakes,” “Straight 
Circles,” “Strange Corners of Our Coun- 


try,” “Honors to the Flag,” “Boys and the National 
Guard, «The Making of a Great Newspaper,” etc. 


are boys and girls in your home you need 
News-stands and ‘bookstores 


have it, or you can subscribe with the publishers (send check, draft, money or express order). 


Bee CENTURY aise 33 East 
PRESS OF 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT 
COMPANY. 


J UsT ISSUEI >. 


Special Illustrated Editions of the WORKS OF 
WILLIAM H. PRESOOTT. 


History of the Reign of Ferdi- 


nand and Isabella the Catholic. Contain- 
ing all the steel apes on India paper and re that 
former editions. With t 


have appeared irty 
phototype i Sastration ns. type, prin 

r, eatly bound. Two volumes. 
= nadvoces, "gilt top, $10.00 net. 


History of the Conquest of 


Mexico, With a life of the con pers, Fernando 
Co a view of the ancient Mexican civiliza- 
ion iy W.H. Pansoorr. | 
plates on India paper an maps y 
peared in former edit tions. Ww ith thirty photo- 
type illustrations. Large type, on fine paper 
and neatly bound. Two volumes. S&vo. alt 
morocco, gilt top, $10.00. 


The Poetical Works of John 


Honts. —— from his own editions and authen- 

d_ collated with many manuscripts. 

Ealted LP, i Lp BURMA. ‘rhird Edition, 

Ch ct —_S 30; li half ti ilt ey toled 
oO Fs alf ca’ p or mar’ 
itap. uarters fe gilt top, $9.00. . 


The Swiss Republic. = ‘chesren, late 


United States Minister at Bern. Based upon notes 
of studies and observations durin ng four years of 
diplomatic service in Switzerlan Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, $2.00. 


FICTION. 
Vampires, and Mademoiselle 


Reseda. BY JULIEN GORDON, author of “A 
Diplomat’s lary ” “A Successful Man,” etc. 
mo. Cloth, $1. 


“*Mademoiselle Réséda’ is oumething, ofa 





an 
of fiction — one er success to her already trium- 
phant career. . ¥. World. 


A Sketch in the Ideal. 48°" tics, 
$1.00. 


odest-appearing little volume is pre- 
sented one of the >" beautiful prose ms ier 
itten. It is one of 


wri romances 

through taysherbous indeanoes, which hold everything 
m Cc old evel 

in the h mysterious iniiy telling.” —Cleveland Leader. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by the 
Publishers, free of expense, on receipt of price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., 


716 and 717 Market, St., Philadelphia. 


Spee ae 





17th Street, New York, N. Y. 


* By his diversified knowledge of the 
European languages, Mr. Dole has been 
able to go to original sources of information 
and has incorporated into his book details 
that will be entirely new to most American 
readers.”’—BOsTON BEACON. 


A SCORE OF FAMOUS 
COMPOSERS. 


By NATHAN HASKELL DOLE, formerly mu- 
sical editor of the Philadelphia Press 
and Evening Bulletin. With Portraits 
of Beethoven, Wagner, Liszt, Haydn, 
ete. 12nio, $1.50. 

“The volume is throughout pieomnnt and stimulat- 
ing reading.” —Minneapolis Jow 

“ Very entertaining reading. - oO ist. 

“The volume is of great interest and charm.’’— 
Watchman. 

“ Wonderfully free from pedantry and over eulogy.” 
—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

“Excellently well-written sketches.”—Ohio State 
Journal. 

“Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole is well known as one of 
the best of the musical critics of the country.”—Bos- 
ton Traveller. 

“Singularly simple and lucid in style.”—Detroit 
Free Press, 

“An admirable work and one which may be re- 
garded as absolutely accurate.’’— Boston Transcript. 

“The book will prove of especial value to young 
musicians.’ Portland Transcrept. 7 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 
46 East 14th Street, New York. 





THE INNER LIFE 


OF 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN; 
The Picture and the Men. 


We have a limited number of copies of “ THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” written by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER during his six months resi- 
dence at the White House while painting the cele- 
brated picture of “ The First Reading of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation.” The book gives a most excel- 
lent idea of the home life of Abraham Lincoln. 

“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written as 
sequel and key to Mr. Carpenter’s great picture, “ The 
First Reading of the Emancipation Proclamation,” 
and gives sketches of the different persons repre- 
sented in that picture; an account of the picture it- 
self; of the crisis which suggested it, and of the 
painter who executed it. 

The former price of these books has been, for “ THE 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 75c. We 
will furnish it postpaid at 5@c. until the supply is 
exhausted. 

The book,“ THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” is 
retailed at 50c. We will furnish it postpaid at 35c, 
Early orders are requested. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New. York City, 





American Tract Society’s 
FALL ISSUES. 


Mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 
MTONALSS. Aa Aa 
and Rev. 
Dunn Burrell, 468 pp. wend $1.5. 
tions of the lessons for 


the whale year. They chee the deeper m 
he passages, m: meeting it-day needs, and are o' 

a value to teachers, ppczcatlonce of Dr. Burrell’s 

Sunday-school lessons in The Interior insures a warm 

cane for this book. 
Cee a OE MAB ING: nia 

, au of “ Christie’s Nex 
{00 pp tho. #135, ated 


Another cae or book by this popular writer, which 
will have a great charm for rs people. 
WISCASSET STORIES, Miss E. A. Hunter 

author of “Talks to Girls,” # ‘alks to Boys,” ete 
2530 pp. mo. $1, 
A story of —- life, captivating and inspiriting 
‘the author’s previous work 
need no other tnduoctnent to buy this volume. 
A NEY, BNDEA FAVOR: By Mrs. 8. B. Tittering 
344 pp. 
bright B—y showing how a circle of boys and 
girls happily enlarged and enriched their lives, 
THE TWO BLIZZARDS—and ay? stories, 
Places, Lynde Palmer, author of “ Hel over Hard 
” ete, 220 pp. Iémo. 75 cents; rand 
TWINKLE AND WRINKLE; or, More 
Helse over Rare Places. By the same author. 
1émo. 75 cts. a narratives, sure to please 
and benefit the soenies 


THE LORD’S PRAYER. An exquisite book- 


THE NASSAU SERIES. Twenty 12mo po yalar 
8. 8. Library books, including: Just in Time, U 
the Mark. Qu Quiet Corners, Honest Wullie, ste., in Sow 
uniform and attractive binding, at $1 each. 


NEW PRI Any LIBRARY. Fifty iliggtrated 
volumes. 16m: ~ a_chestnut case. Only $10 
ney = ‘Christ e’s Old Organ, 7 “Tittle Jack’s 

60a Witte Faith,” “ Saved at Sea,” and 
other charm ne ks, handsomely bound in red 
cloth without library mark. Would also make ex- 
cellent gift books for the younger scholars. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, and 
34 FOURTH AV., NEW YORK. 

Boston, 54 Bromfield St. PHILA., 1512 Chestnut St. 

ROCHESTER, % State St. CHICAGO, 122 Wabash Ave. 

CINCINNATI,176 Elm St.SANFRANCISCO,735 Market St. 


“MUSIC. Be 
OSPEL TRIO, Music Edjtion, 


only, 10 cts. The 4 ain ing book for = oo 
peemas and Prayi e greatest Gospel Song 
Book ever issued. choice stirring Hymns. 

J. H. KURZENKNABE & SONS, Harris rrisburg, Pa. 


MUSIC. 


SABBATH DAY MUSIC 
A superb book, full sheet size, heavy se pe en- 
graved plates,’ Very comprehensive. 
for plato or organ. 

CHOICE SACRED SOLOS 
39 songs for Soprano, Mezzo Soprano, and Ten- 
or. 











CHOICE SACRED SOLOS FOR LOW 
VOICES 


40 songs for Contralto, Baritone and Bass. 
CHOICE SACRED DUETS 

30 beautiful duets by standard authors. 
SONG CLASSICS, Vols. 1 and 2 


Two volumes, each with about 40 classical 
songs, of acknowledged reputation. 


PIANO CLASSICS, Vols. 1 and 2 
Two lerge YS volumes, full music size, containing 
44 and pieces respectively. Only the best 
composers are represented. 

yeuUne see Urs CLASSICS, Vols. 1 


Bac h volume contains about 0) pieces of easy 
but effective music. 


Any volume, postpaid, in paper, $1; 
boards, $1.25: Cloth Gilt, $2. , 


Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & C0,, J, E, DITSON & CO., 
867 Broadway, N. Y. 1228 Chestnut 8t.. Phila. 








CHRISTMAS “SELECTIONS tad. Responsive Service 


Carols, 16 pages. Price, 


tiv cis af (BETHLEHEM. <1. 


containing an In- 
structive R d with New and A 
Be ate Carols. os . cents a single copy. OTHE 
VICES of the same Character and at the same price, are 
“Gold, Frankincense jand Myrrh, " “Christmas Joy Bells," 
“Good Will to Men,” “Noel, "’ and ** Peace on Earth.’ 


A CHRISTMAS VISION “i chtaten Sy'Ne.0 Toe 
kn 


OWN writers is sure 
By ben 3 ay Yo 73 a ey new work is the pret 
tiest and most entertaining — have produced thus far. 
Price, 30 cents a single copy. HER CANTATAS for 
oe aeons Season are ‘One Cusieumes Eve," “Santa Claus 

“The New Santa Claus," “Catching Kriss Kringle," 
“judge Santa Claus,” ‘Santa us’ Mistake,"’ and “ The 
fs’ Christmas.” Price of each, 30 cents per tingle copy. 


THE ,, WONDERFUL ‘STORY furereadings and mush, 


oot. the principal events of 
chiste 's Pty % earth, So Niul and testructive. rice, 20 cents 


BETHLEWEM A Cantata for Adults only (no child- 
« ren's part) that cannot fail to please wher- 
G. F. Reet. ever rendered. Price, so cts a single copy. 
eG 10 cents + 4 sample copy of Musical Visitor” for Choirs, 

——PUBLISHED BY—— 

phe JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
* Muale Co., | The John Church Ce,. 
Re hay Ris Chicago. 13 F. 14th St. New York. 


Winnowed Songs. 


By ee D. SANKEY. 


Has been ad y a large number of Sunday- 
» schools. a the most singable beck of its kind. 


Price, $35 per 100. 


Gospel Hymns No.6 


By SANKEY, MOGRANAHAN and STEBBINS. 
Believed by many to be the best of the series. 
Price, $30 $30 per 100, 














The John Ohuroh Co, | Th The & Main Co,, 
Cincinnati & New York,| New York & Chicago, 
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Financial. 


SILVER AND THE VOLUME OF 


CURRENCY. 


CURRENCY discussions have of late 
turned from the question of free coinage 
to the other question—What shall we put 
in its place? If this shifting of the argu- 
ment means—and we may hope that it 
does—that the dangers of free coinage, or 
of that lesser evil, compulsory purchases 
of silver by Government, have begun to 
be felt and appreciated by the public, then 
the question of the best plan for our na- 
tional money system is certainly in order. 
If, on the other hand, this question of 
what we shall do next, is adroitly raised, 
as some suspect, merely to confound, if 
possible, the opponents of unlimited silver, 
then the answer must take a little differ- 
ent form, 

It is too early yet to discuss exhaustive- 
ly the best method of regulating and issu- 
ing our American currency. Ceéftainly 
we need to bring out a new 
plan disposing of 
coinage or compulsory purchase of 
54,000,000 ounces of silver per year. 
We will not require that much additional 
currency yearly for some time to come, 
even if we stop buying silver now. The 
quantity of money in the Treasury and in 
circulation is now greater per capita—if 
that phrase means anything—than ever 
before. It is also relatively much greater 
than in years past, because we are every 
year learning or inventing new devices to 
make actual cash do more work; that is, 
we are transacting more and more of our 
business on evidences of debt, like cheques, 
or thirty day statements, or promissory 





do not 


now before free 


notes, and less and less by the passing of 
actual coin or Treasury notes. We do not 
now need the additional cash in our circu- 
lation which the $65,000,000 gives us, to 
say nothing of the wrong forced upon us 
by the theory that $54,000,000 of silver is 
worth intrinsically $11,000,000 more, or 
thereabouts. This difference is, in one 
sense, profit to the Government; but, in 
another and deeper sense, it is profit not 
needed and made at the expense of the in- 
tegrity of. The United 
States is behind our silver certificates and 


our currency. 
Treasury notes, and, therefore, at present 
we are safe enough; but a time might 
come under continued purchases of silver 
when this difference between $1.29 and 
(say) 98 cents in bullion value might put 
gold at a premium and throw our trading 
into confusion and all values out of pro- 
portion. 

Then again, when in our national his- 
tory did we adopt the theory that a bad 
law must not be repealed until we had 
agreed upon a good one? Or, to use an 
illustration from business, that we ought 
not to stop being dishonest till we saw a 
chance to earn money honestly? Such a 
theory, if consistently carried out, would 
overturn fair trading everywhere. Let no 
one be deceived by such an argument. 
The question of the proper method of 
regulating our currency is a most compli- 
cated and delicate one, requiring great 
care so as to protect absolutely every hold- 
er of a dollar, whether of gold, silver or 
paper. Such a question requires also un- 
partisan discussion and a study of the 
methods and experience of the great trad- 
ing nations of Europe. In short, itis a 
problem.by itself and except incidentally 
does fot involve the question of the-coin- 
age of bullion further than to require that 
the circulating medium shall be based on 
It is a problem which would 
arise if. there were no such metal as silver. 
With this problem then the silver question 
should not be confounded. The one isa 
question of Government oversight over the 
common currency; the other is a question 
primarily of national honesty; the one as- 
serts thata paper dollar should be guar- 
anteed equal toa gold dollar; the other 
that seventy-six cents’ worth of bullion 
silver is the same as a full dollar. 

As bearing upon the question of elasticity 
of the currency, that is of the best way of 
proportioning the quantity in circulation 
to the demands of the nation’s business, 
i. is interesting to note the plan adopted in 


good value. 





Germany, In brief the plan is this: The | 


Imperial Bank is allowed to put out notes 
(money) to a certain amount based upon 
the supposed minimum needs of the Ger- 
man people and the amount of gold held 
by the Bank. Up to this certain normal 
amount the outstanding money is not sub- 
ject to any great taxation by the Imperial 
Government. If, however, a semi-panic 
should seem to be coming on and money— 
actual notes as distinct from evidences of 
personal debt—be in increasing demand (as 
is usually the case when confidence is fail- 
ing) the Imperial Bank will not stop lending 
but in proportion to the scarcity of money 
may advance the rate of discount. For 
when a feeling of unrest is abroad .the 
worse thing a bank can do is to refuse to 
lend more money; that course is the most 
likely to precipitate a crisis. If the de- 
mand for money continues the authorized 
limit of the German currency is reached. 
The Imperial Bank is permitted to issue 
any amount of governmental money nec- 
essary to supply the demand, but must 
turn all profits from this over issue over to 
the Government. The theory is that since 
such overissue brings no profit but rather 
crouble and expense to the Bank, the Bank 
will not consent to such overissue unless 
commercial conditions compel it and will 
drop its loans to the normal volume of cir- 
culation the moment confidence returns to 
the ordinary course of business. Since 
1876 the plan has worked well in Germany. 
The German method of increasing the 
amount of money in circulation when de- 
manded, is alluded to here merely for the 
purpose of showing that the question of 
the volume of currency has no real rela- 
tion to the purchase or coinage of silver, 
but can be solved on its merits when the 
time comes. Let us first be honest with 
ourselves and with the world about our 
own currency, then we can take up the 
other question. 


in ‘ Sas 
WASHINGTON. 

THE resources of Washington (we mean 
the State of Washington) are little under- 
stood by Eastern people, and, in fact, can- 
not be comprehended except by personal 
inspection. Nature has been prodigal in 
widely diversified ways evidently  intend- 
ing that the inhabitants of Washington 
should certainly not be objects of charity. 
The mineral resources of Washington 
which, of course, have been only developed 
in a most casual and moderate manner, in- 
dicate that it will be found tobe one of the 
richest mineral producing States of the Un- 
ion. It is beyond question that the coal in 
the State of Washington exceeds in volume 
all of the Atlantic States combined. An 
area of 16,000 acres out of a known work- 
able coal strata of 1,000,000 acres is being 
worked with an output expected to exceed, 
in 1891, 2,250,000 tons. The coal ranges in 
character from the true cannel to a semi- 
anthracite, and it can be laid down at Pu- 
get Sound for $2.50 per ton. Iron ore is 
also found throughout the State in great 
quantities; some of the veins range from 
ten to thirty-five feet between walls. It is 
not known that first-class coking coal has 
yet been developed in any quantity. Ex- 
tensive veins of copper have been discov- 
ered, but as yet have been developed in 
only a limited way. Goldand silver bear- 
ing ores have been discovered, but explora- 
tions have been so far largely limited to sur- 
face work. The timber resources of Wash- 
ington are more than abundant. They are 
readily accessible to water communication, 
and the mills are of the largest and most 
complete description of any in the country. 
The water supply of Washington is almost 
of unlimited amount and character. Pu- 
get Sound with its bays and inlets washes 
hundreds of miles of the State of Wash- 
ington. Itis one of the most impressive 
of the many wonderful natural objects of 
the Pacific Coast. It is not tobe compared 
with any other similar sheet of water on 
the globe. The waters are deep, broad 
and safe, giving access to the largest ves- 
sels of every description. And lastly, the 
climate of Washington is excellent and 
suitable for the highest development of its 
people. All of these resources of Wash- 


ington worked out to their iegitimate re- 
sult by her restless and energetic citizens 
will one day make her one of the leaders 
of the States. 








THE LIBERTY NATIONAL BANK. 


THE most recently organized bank in 
New York is the Liberty National Bank, 
which began business on Saturday morn- 
ing last. It has offices in the Central build- 
ing on Liberty Street, the building belong- 
ing to the New Jersey Central Railroad. 
It is conveniently located near the ferries 
of the Pennsylvannia and New Jersey 
Central Railroads, so that people who live 
out of town and yet have occasion to 
come to New York will find this bank as 
accessible to them as a bank in their 
own town or city. The Liberty Na- 
tional Bank has a capital of five hundred 
thousand dollars, and also has safe deposit 
vaults connected with it. The President 
is Henry C, Tinker, for many years con- 
nected with the old banking house of 
John J. Cisco & Son, and afterward in 
the banking business in Wall Street from 
the years 1880-1890. During the past 
year Mr. Tinker has been busy in organiz- 
ing the Liberty National Bank. The Vice- 
President is Henry Graves, of the well- 
known banking house of Maxwell & 
Graves, who is also largely interested in the 
New Jersey Central Railroad. The Cashier 
is James Christie who, as Assistant Bank 
Examiner, was associated with Bank Ex- 
aminer A. B. Hepburn, Mr. Christie was 
brought up with the Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank of Albany. The directors of 
the bank, in addition to the President and 
Vice-President above named, include the 
following named gentlemen who are well 
known in banking circlesin New York: 
George F. Baker, President First National 
Bank; J. Rogers Maxwell, President Cen- 
tral Railroad Co.; E. F. C. Young, Presi- 
dent First National Bank, Jersey City; 
William Runkle, President Warren Foun- 
dry and Machine Co.; Dumont Clark, 
Vice-President American Exchange Na- 
tional Bank; John H. Starin, Transporta- 
tion, etce.; Harris C. Fahnestock, Vice- 
President First National Bank; Garret A. 
Hobart, Paterson, N. J.; and James A. 
Garland, second Vice-President First Na- 
tional Bank. 


> 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


No changes of consequence financially. 
Chis briefly covers last week’s develop- 
ments. Stocks are still held with remark- 
able firmness, and the attacks of traders 
on various stocks only served to demon- 
strate that prices respond more easily to 
an advance movement than to a decline. 
Nevertheless, the leaders and big opera- 
tors seem to be in a waiting mood. Large 
and small holders alike display great con- 
fidence in the future; but the re-action from 
the bull wave of August and September 
last has not yet passed off. This re-action, 
as such, has been exceedingly limited; in- 
deed not sufficient to satisfy the average 
stock broker and room trader, whose prof- 
its are augmented by active fluctuations. 
Still, the ordinary investor has very good 
reasons for contentment in the present 
halt, which has given time to demonstrate 
the stability of the new level. Moreover, 
it is a question whether anticipations of 
crop benefits have not been gomg rather 
too fast. Be that as it may, the stimulus 
of large crops has not yet had time to af- 
fect general trade. The iron trade con- 
tinues very dull; and last week’s clearings 
at all the principal cities showed a decline 
of over 8 per cent. compared with last year, 
and this excluding transactions on the 
New York Stock Exchange. Yet, it is 
only a question of cold weather and a few 
more weeks when business activity is like- 
ly to resume. 


Foreign advices are more favorable. A 
better feeling prevails in London; the 
maintenance of the bank rate at 3 per cent. 
in face of past and prospective gold ship- 
ments to New York showing the degree of 
confidence in that.quarter. Whether this 
was done, or not, to facilitate the placing 
of the Russian loan in Paris, it was an im- 
portant fact that the Bank of England 
possessed the ability to do so. London 
has been a fair but not a free buyer of 
American stocks; being as yet too much 
hampered by the weakness of South Amer- 
ican securities and the uncertain temper 
of European Bourses for any ventursome 
speculations. In British banking circles 
there is also still a deep distrust respecting 





silver legislation in this country. Were 
this removed Englishmen would probably 
take hold of ‘‘ Americans” with greater 
confidence. How far our brilliant crop 
returns will overcome this timidity time 
alone can tell. Certain it is, that famine 
and depression in any important section of 
Europe must in these days be felt ad- 
versely in some respects, even in Great 
Britain and the United States. 


The Government crop report, indicating 
a yield of 590,000,000 bushels of wheat was 
a genuine surprise, as previous estimates 
has only been about 550,000,000 bushels, 
The corn crop is placed at 2,000,000,000, 
and the whole cereal crop of the United 
States at 3,465,000,000, against 2,515,000,- 
000 last year. These are stupendous fig- 
ures and should carry gladness to the eyes 
of hungry Europeans. Foreign advices 
now state that it isin Russia where the 
pinch of starvation from crop failures 
will be chiefly felt, and that the prospects 
of bread scarcity elsewhere are less serious 
than at first threatened. The Cincinati 
Price Current, a careful authority on crop 
matters, says: 

“The world’s wheat production this sea- 
son is practically equivalent to the normal 
requirements of this grain. The deficiency 
in rye in Europeis very considerable, but 
the situation as a whole does not appear to 
justify expectations of especially extreme 
figures on this crop unless something decid- 
edly adverse overtakes the coming crop pros- 
pect. Approximately 65,000,000 bushels of 
wheat surplus has been cleared for foreign 
markets, and 165,000,000 remains to be 
moved, if wanted.” 


September exports showed heavy gains, 
due, however, entirely to breadstuff ship- 





ments. The chief totals were as follows: 
1891. 1890. 
ee ae 31,462,000 7,199,000 
Se . .. 10,857,000 21,094,000 
Petroleum ... 3,950,000 5,370,000 
Cattle and hogs..............++- 2,239,000 2,587,000 
WES esc6neced ss aecedanane 10,832,000 11,917,000 


The total of these principal divisions for 
the month was $59,450,000, compared with 
$48,160,000 for the same month last year. 
A year ago our imports were $7,200,000 
larger than exports, because importers 
were bringing in large quantities of goods 
in anticipation of the new tariff. When 
the September returns are complete it is 
probable that the excess will be on the side 
of exports to the amount of somewhere 
near $13,000,000—a difference of about 
$20,000,000 in the balance for the month 
compared with a year ago. The lesson 
from these figures is, that it is to the ex- 
ports of breadstuffs that we chiefly owe 
present imports of gold. The cotton ex- 
ports a year ago were extraordinary; hence 
the decline this year. 

Improvement, extension and re-organi- 
zation schemes, which have been held in 
abeyance since the shock of the Baring 
failure last winter, are now beginning to 
materialize. The Pullman Company has 
voted to increase its capital stock $5,000,- 
000. The Concord and Montreal will in- 
crease its stock from $4,800,000 to $6,000,- 
000. The Baltimore and Ohio has ac- 
quired control of the Ohio and Mississippi, 
and the latter is expected to issue $11,- 
000,000 five per cent. income bonds and 
$16,000,000 preferred stock in exchange 
for present $4,000,000 preferred and $20,- 
000,000 common. The International and 
Great Northern has a_ re-organization 
scheme on foot for pending unpaid cou- 
pons; and the old-time rumor of consoli- 
dation between Nickel Plate and Lake 
Shore is again revived. As soon as condi- 
tions favor we may expecta flood of new 
securities. Bankers and promoters are 
already well supplied, and intending buy- 
ers may have opportunities enough for 
discrimination between the good and 
indifferent. 


The Western Union annual report in- 
cludes these figures of interest, covering 
the year ending June 30th. 





1891. 1890. 
ne 084. 
Operating expenses. .... Rena Foie 
$7,312,725 
915,135 
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The annual report of Northern Pacific 
has been issued. Freight earnings were 
$17,531,000, an increase of $1,930,000; and 
passenger earnings $6,680,000, an increase 
of $512,000, Through traffic was less than 
19 per cent. of the total. Thecondition of 
the company is good, the only point of 
criticism being the increase of floating 
debt. 

Mr Gould has astonished the street by 
the announcement that Missouri Pacific 
earnings will hereafter be given out regu- 
larly. yoni 

The Columbus Hocking Valley and Tole- 
do will vote November 12th upon the ques- 
tion of issuing $2,500,000 preferred five 
per cent stock. 





Lake Erie and Western officials will 
probably shortly advise an issue of $1,500,- 
000 second er, equipment bonds. 


The dispute Rerweon the Transcontinen- 
tal lines over the Pacific Mail subsidy is 
still unsettled. 


Railroad building § is going along at only 
a fair average rate. The Railway Age 
estimates that the total for 1891 in the 
United States will fall below 5,000 miles, 
the lightest mileage since 1885. About 
one-half of the years’ construction was in 
the South. In the States conspicuous for 
anti-railroad legislation building was prac- 
tically at a standstill; Kansas, for instance, 
only building 2 miles and Iowa 27 miles. 
These States have for years been particu- 
larly hostile to railroad interests. The re- 
sults are worth noting. A revival of 
building is now in order and may be ex- 
pected ere long. 

Railroad earnings continue to exhibit 
good increases. There has been consider- 
erable cutting on Eastern Trunk lines in 
competition with water routes; but as these 
must soon close,and there will be no lack of 
at least East-bound traffic,no serious com- 
petition is feared. The Vanderbilt influence 
on the varions trunk lines is also counted 
upon for stability. Bradstreet gives the 
gross and net returns of 122 railroad com- 
panies for Angust, and of 110 roads for the 
eight months ending with August 31st, 
as compared with similar periods of 1890, 
as follows: 

AUGUST. 
1891 1890. Increase. Per ct. 
Gross.... $58,759,884 $56,216,409 $2,543,475 4.5 
Net...... 21,746,684 20,557,526 1,189,108 5.8 
EIGHT MONTHS. 
Gross. .$396,666,502 $385,516,982 $11,149,570 2.8 
Net.... 127,669,223 121,200,981 6,378,232 5.2 








Money is easy, 3@4 per cent. on call be- 
ing a fair range. Prime commercial paper 
rates about 5#@64 per cent. Currency 
has been going westward and southward 
quite freely, the Sub-Treasury facilities be- 
ing largely used. Gold imports are slack 
ening somewhat, exchange having ad- 


vanced under a scarcity of commercial bills, , 


but about $5,500,000 arrived during the 
week making a total of about $16,000,000 
for theseason. Bankers generally antici- 
pate that easy conditions will prevail dur- 
ing the remainder of the season, excepting, 
of course, the possibilities of manipula- 
tion or active stock speculation. 


BANK STOCKS. 
The following were the bids for bank 
stocks: 
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Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing October 17th, 1891, were: 














The following is a coniparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


Oct. 17. Oct. 10. Differences. 
Loans. ......... 405,354,300 $42,842,300 Inc. $2,215,000 
Specie............ 75,900,000 70,076,900 Inc. 5,823,100 
Legal tenders. 36,414,000 37,750,400 Dec. 1,335,800 
Deposits. 413,139,600 404,751,300 Inc. 8,388,300 
Circulation...... 5,579,100 5,631,700 Dec. 52,600 


The following shows the relation he 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 


Specie............ $75,900,000 $70,076,900 Inc. $5,823,10) 
Legal tenders... 36,414,600 37,750,490 Dec. 1,335,80) 

Total reserve. .$112,314,600 $107,827,300 Inc. $4,487,300 
Reserve required 

against dep’ts. 103,284,900 101,187,825 Inc. 2,097,075 
Excess of re- 

serve above 





ments,.......... re. 6,639,475 Inc. = 


nwa een eee ceeereeeneee O 


FINANCIAL ITEMS, 

. Twenty-two flouring mills in Minne- 
apolis, Minn., produced in August 768,- 
765 barrels of flour. 

....-The Tax Receiver of this city re- 
ceived on the first day for the payment of 
taxes upward of $3,500,000. 

.-The imports of gold into France in 
the eight months ending August 1st, were 
£12,314,000. Theexports were £4,982,000, 
a gain of £7,332,000. 


.-Actual gross earnings of the Rio 
Grande Western Railway for August, 1891, 
were, $240,088.64; operating expenses were, 
$145,969.92; net earnings were, $94,118.72. 


... Two years ago an English syndicate 
purchased an extensive brewery in Balti- 
more, Md., for which they paid $600,000. 
They now offer it ‘to the original owners 
for $125,000. 


. .Experiments have been tried on the 
Oroya Railway in Peru of using petroleum 
for fuel. The trials were made at an alti- 
tude of 5,800 feet above the sea and were 
entirely successful. 


. Eight thousand acres of pine land 
in Sawyer County, Wis., were recently 
sold to the Mississippi River Logging Com- 
pany for $600,000. The 8.000 acres will 
cut 100,000,000 feet of timber. 


..The Attorney General of New York 
has recovered a judgment of $7,000 against 
the New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad for penalties for violation of the 
act prohibiting the heating of passenger 
cars on steam railroads by stoves. 


. . Twelve thousand tons of tea are now 
en route on the Pacific Ocean, consigned 
to the Canadian Pacific Railroad at Van- 
couver for transmission overland to Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul and Chicago jobbers. 
This is the largest amount of tea ever 
en route to a Pacific Coast port at one con- 
signment. 


..The wealth of the city of London 
has increased at an astonishing rate dur- 
ing the past ten years, as is shown by the 
returns of the profits assessed to income 
tax, which were in 1879-80 about £39,000,- 
000, while in 1889-90 they amounted to 
£70,000,000, showing a very great degree 
of prosperity. 

..A large number of the prominent 
consumers of tin plate held a meeting in 
this city on-the 7th inst. and organized an 
association, the object of which is to ob- 
tain reliable information relative to the 
production, consumption and price of tin 
plate. The association is designed to be 
thoroughly non-partisan. 

....Everywhere throughout England at 
all the railway stations and at a large 
number of other places will be seen 
‘* Smith’s News Stands.” The proprietor 
was William H. Smith the leader of the 
House of Commons, one of the few ex- 
amples in English political life of a busi- 
ness man being able to attain such emi- 
nent political success. Mr. Smith died 
worth $10,000,000. 

.... Very serious reports reach us from 
the wheat fields of North Dakota and 
Northwestern Minnesota. On account of 
the bad weather which has been prevalent 
for some little time, the grain has sprouted 
in the shock to some extent and in places 
is rotting. Threshing is progressing now 
that the weather is fine in a number of 
places, but it is feared that less than half 
the crop will be saved in fair condition. 


....The modern methods required for 
the manufacture of sugar in Louisiana 





have demanded the employment of chem- 
ists and experts who, on account of loval 
scarcity and experience, have had to be 
obtained from abroad. A sugar school is 
about to be established in connection with 
the Sugar Experiment Station at Andubon 
Park, equipped with a full corps of in- 
structors for teaching the art of manufac- 
turing sugar in all its branches. 


....A scheme is being consummated by 
the National Butchers’ Association to es- 
tablish at Dallas, Tex., a plant large 
enough to supply the 5,000 members of the 
Association with all the beef, alive and 
dressed, that they may call for. The city 
of Dallas has offered the Association $350,- 
000 to locate at that place. This scheme 
will undoubtedly be very far-reaching in 
its effects, it being in direct opposition to 
the Armour and Swift concerns, and may 
result in lowering the price of beef to 
consumers. 


.Among the securities sold at auction 
on the Real Estate Exchange on the 13th 
and 14th insts., were the following lots: 


t share N.Y., N.H. and Hartford Rd......... 23234 


$5,000 City of Elizabeth 4 per cent. Adjeotnent, 
Oe > a eee et Pe 


170 shares N.Y. and Har. Rd. Co............. ales 


$700.38 receiver’s certificate of indebtedness of 
the Marine National Bank, fer York, on 


which 80 per cent. has been paid........... $19 
45 shares Continental Ins, Co.................++ 233 
20 shares Ninth Ave. Rd. Co. (ex-dividend on). .86 
#2 shares Standard Oil Trust................... 159 


28 shares Thurber-Whyland Co. pref....9734@10\% 
80 shares Edison General Elec. Light Co...... 9834 
15 shares Commonwealth Fire Ins. Co.......... $9 


..Francis B. Kemp of Roanoke, Va 
writes us that while the effects of the panic 
last fall have been seriously felt throughout 
the South, the failures have been re- 
markably few, business is looking up, and 
that in ashort time matters generally will 
be on a satisfactory and permanent basis. 
Roanoke has invested nearly one million 
of dollars this year in new industries, and 
between four hundred and five hundred 
houses have been built or are at present 
under construction. Basic, Shenandoah 
and Salem are also in a satisfactory way, 
so far as business is concerned, and a con- 
fident tone is everywhere noticeable. 


. .Gen. O. M. Poe, of the United States 
Engineers, reports that the waters of the 
great lakes are becoming lower every 
year, the depth of Lake Huron having de- 
creased from 583.13 feet above the sea 
level inJune 1886 to 580.40 in June 1891. 
The water has become so low at the en- 
trance of the Detroit River that many ves- 
sels have grounded during the season on 
account of low water. General Poe says 
that the rainfall in the lake country dur- 
ing the last five years has been below the 
normal, and that this accounts for the low 
water in the lakes. 


..It appears that there was a diminu- 
tion in the number of insolvents in all 
branches of trade in the United Kingdom 
in the year 1890, as compared with the 
preceding year. The failures show a de- 
crease of 509 as compared with those of 
1889. The compiler of the bankruptcy re- 
port, from which these figures are taken, 
contrasts the conditions in the United 
Kingdom with those in the United States, 
saying that the permanent tendency in the 
former country is toward increased pros- 
perity, tho the financial disturbances of 
the present year may temporarily turn the 
tide. 


...-The stockholders of the Pullman 
Palace Car Company at their annual 
meeting held in Chicago, last week, voted 
to increase the capital stock from $25,000,- 
000 to $30,000,000. The surplus for the year 
was $2,989,223. The total assets were 
shown to be $45,654,676, and the total lia- 
bilities, $26,261,370. The number of cars 
owned or controlled by the company is 
2,239, the number of passengers carried 
during the year 5,310,813, an increase of 
about 6 per cent. over the previous year. 
The number of persons in the employ of the 
company in its manufacturing and operat- 
ing departments, is 13,885, and the wages 
paid during the year amounted to $7,303,- 
108. 


... At a meeting of the Board of Direct- 
ors of the Adams Express Company held 
on the 12th inst., John Hoey, President, 
was deposed and Clapp Spooner, Vice- 
President resigned. The alleged malfeas- 





ance in office for which President Hoey 
was removed and Vice-President Spooner 
allowed to resign was the sale by the two 
officers and others of the Boston Despatch 
Company and the Kingsley Express Com- 
pany to the Adams Company for $800,000. 
Of this amount $200,000 is said, to have 
been the actual value of the property trans- 
ferred, and the other $600,000 was profit, 
which, it is alleged, was divided among 
the men who made the deal. President 
Hoey’s share of the profits, it is said, was 
$110,000. The company has commenced 
a suit against Hoey for $712,950.57. The 
Directors of the Adams Express Company 
are entitled to the thanks of all respectable 
citizens for their prompt action in not only 
deposing these men, but in giving the 
facts to the public. 


..In 1801 there were only six banks 
doing business in the State of New York. 
The Bank of the United States, the New 
York Branch Bank, the Bank of New 
York, the Manhattan Company, all doing 
business in New York City, and the Bank 
of Albany and Bank of Hudson. Good 
Friday, general Holy-days appointed by 
legal authority—Sundays, Christmas, 
New Year’s and the Fourth of July were 
holidays. Gold was received at 89 cents 
the pennyweight; pistareens and English 
shillings were equal to 22 cents each. 
Among the other officers of the Manhat- 
tan Company were Joseph Brown, Super- 
intendent of Water Works, and Samuel 
Hoyt, Collector to Water Works. The 
Manhattan Company experienced consid- 
erable difficulty in procuring its charter, 
but Aaron Burr succeeded in securing one 
for furnishing water to the inhabitants 
of New York City and for conducting a 
general business. The bank under this 
charter transacted a banking business 
and is still doing so. Three or four years 
ago one of its old cisterns or reservoir 
was unearthed near Center and Chambers 
Streets, and within a few weeks one of the 
old pipes was dug up in front of the New 
York Sun office. 





Lette 7 Investment 
of tie 
Securities. 


Credit. | 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, NO. 59 WALL STREET, | N. Y. 


_ VERMILYE & C0., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TC DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 





CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 


BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, Chicago. 
Investments in Chicage Real Estate Pay 
Better than almost nny other 
class of investments, 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


ROANOKE, VA. 
1882-Population 400. 1890-Population 20,600 


Money can be made by investing at once in Roan- 
oke. Increase of ulation and values unprece- 
dented. Kefer toa he YY Roanoke. Will be glad 

o answer all Wooly 

__ FRA NCIS B. ‘KEMP & CO., Roanoke, . Va. 


By Minneapolis Investments 7% 
ABSOLUTELY SAFE CITY LOANS. 


We have never handled farm loans except in the 
County in which Minneapolis is located. 

Full particulars and satisfactory references given 
on application, 

Loans made in amounts from $500 te $2,500. 


MOORE BROTHERS, 
Lee Se. Fourth Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


A Book 
ON INVESTMENTS 
is sent free by 


‘THE PROVIDENT TRUST COMPANY, 


36 Bremfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, 


“ 0, wet pee best opportunity for investment of any city 


neti yo eS 8 Bir. cent. to 10 per cent. 


it ° 
The mines WF Bea ae capreotaed ** Gold or stlyer 


i wape rene 
FOE WATE, No. Weot Mt South St. Salt Lake City 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


October 22, 1891. 








Write for Catalogue of farms for sale around 


STAUNTON, VIRGINIA 


PTAUNTS acres largest City in the Valley of 


Vigints. 2s 9,33 yi — timbered land 
Ya. Coot bee, Poutect. 
Over 5000 act ~*-. oot ths ag and Hemlock. 


The residence is covered 
woods. For sale by 


P. E. WILSON & CO., 


120 WEST res _ST., STAUNTON, VA. 


enjoying greater rosperity 
ayes Sty in the Union, and 
will continue at the head of the 


procession, owing to her supe- 
rior resources. Not another city in the world can 
offer such inducements to home seekers and investors. 
eee for full particulars and a copy of our Souvenir 
0 
THE WI?HERBEE-ANDREW INVESTRENT co., 
3, 4 and 5 Gold Block, Helena, Montana. 


with the best of hard 








Ss CITY LOANS. 


"> ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 
We have never handled farm loans. On 
hand for sale, $500.00 to $10,000.00 loans on city 
roperty. Interest 6,7 and8 percent. Write 


Pp 

A or our regular list. 
u_ |The Standard Investment Co. 
L 


e OF ST. PAUL, MINN. 





SUPERIOR, WIS. 


650 lots in Park Addition to East Superior. Ouly 0 
ew blocks from Depot. The comings fanufacturinge 
Center of Superior. Only $100 to $150 each, 4% cash. 
Balance on easy yments. We look for these to 
double in a year if not sooner. Free maps and - & 
nformation 


JOS. C. HENVIS, Sec’y 
Superior Real Estate Improvement Co., 
25 Wisconsin Block, West Superior, Wis. 


‘PORTLAND, OREGON. 


We have a — for the investment of money in 
large or small sums that will qomenend en to all 
who desire a safe investment w ith good pr 
The good name and stability of Port — Ptuagen, 
will guarantee you in making an investment “here. 
Prospectus will be sent upon application, with full 
details and references. Address 


T. A. W oon, REAL ESTATE COMPANY, 
Port tland, Oregon. 


NATIONAL BANK STOCK. 


Stock of the new Columbia National Bank, of Taco- 
ma, Washington, for sale. Send for particulars to 


HERBERT B. CHURCH, 


53 Congress Street, Boston, Mass., or 
The WESTERN TRUST CO., Tacoma, Wash 


. 
First mortgage ioans on Tacoma reaity made at 
from seven to nine per cent. perannum. We refer by 
rmission tothe Tacoma National Bank and other 
feading banks and ao in the city of Tacoma. 
mame 8 e Ww ite 


-w.aw ‘P. PRITCHARD, .- 
Real Estate end Loans, TACOMA, Washington. 


{OWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


CO. 5. itsnndes os tcdees coovses 8500,000 00 
Surplus and U ndivided Profits. 200,000 00 
The Debentures issued by this Company are recog- 
nized by investors seeking perfect security instead of 
high rate of interest as among the safest investments 
offered to the public. 
Refers to 
Messrs. Hiram Dewing & Son, New York C ity. 
Messrs. Morton, Bliss & Co., New York Cit 
Geo. G. Williams, Esq., of the Chemical National 
vba New York City 
. D. Gray, Esq., of the National Safe Deposit Com- 
- ny, C thic sage, Ill, 


F. A. Smith, Esc. No. 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
Also the Savings Banks and Investors throughout 
the East. Correspondence solicit 


JOHN M. OWENS, Preside 
iH. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 


HEQUITABLE 
MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


CONDENSED STATEMENT. June 30,1891. 
Capital authorized 84,000,000 00 
Paid in (Cagh)...........00c.ceeeees 2,049,550 00 
Surplus and undivided profits 830,396 67 
FE EE A I Sate I A. 14, 074,813 56 
This company solicits correspondence 
about all first-class investment a 
Buys and negotiates oan Rail- 
road an ater, Industrial and Irrigation 
Bon 
Seonee its debentures and negotiates 
— loans, 
CHARL ES N. FOWLER, President. 
CHAS. ART WIL, KINSON, Vice-President. 
b Be SHAWHAN, Sec. and Treas. 


OFFICES: 


New York, 38 Broadway. Boston, 117 Devonshire St. 
Phila., 4th & Chestnut Sts. Kansas City, Missouri. 
London, England. Berlin, Germany. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Established. swibed ..1857. 
REAL ESTATE BOUGHT ay ae SOL D 
PROPERTY RENTED and cared 


for, and 
remittances made promptly. 


1 ase ent looked after ¢ 
TAX Es — assessments looked after and 
LOANS on First Mortgage for a term of years 


carefully negotiated. 


Walter J. Thompson, Pres. tenry Drum, V.-Pres, 
sx smuel Collyer, Cash. Javis, Asst. Cash. 
. P. Sargent, 2d Asst. Cash. 


Merchants’ National Bank, 
b. ACOMA, WASHINGTON, 
DEST BANK IN THE CITY 
Capital, $230,000 00. Surplus, $73,000 00 
Correspondence solicited. 


The Lewis Investment Co., 
> ty le IOWA. 


icat Paid t ~ 0. 
Cheise! avestmentein "the most ‘onservative 
Goish g e West. 


ranteed 


wna First M 
ent. - improved lands in = 
ABLE. 


Six Per Nees Save AND DESIR 


ntu Bon 
Six Per Cent. te ren ree Bocered 
Loans wit a local IFTEEN bs SUCCESs- 


FUL EXPERIENCE. D FOR Pam 


‘W.A.H TCHK 15s 
Act's Secretar ry. — sy fiLewss, 





Undoubted Security! 
Satisfactory References! 
Th fae es. of Tacoma makes great demand for 
4 ~ t. Borrowers cab better afford 
2 wey iT) per cent. than Eastern 
matter Xu &. you wish to invest or not. 
A. A. KNIGHT, T Wash. 


D Real Estate and 7 and 8 
a 
chase ot valuable 


St land adjoin the ity 
of Denver. Write for ndjoining 


ote ee 


And 58 Old Broad Street. London, E 








MONEY TO LOAN 


ON BOND AND MORTGAGE. 


GERMAN-AMERICAN 


REAL ESTATE 


TITLE GUARANTEE CO, 


Titles Examined and Guaranteed. 

FIXED AND LOW FEES. 

Ne charges for disbursements. 
34 NASSAU ST. (Mutual Life B’ld’g), N. Y. 
189 Montague St. (Real Est. Ex. Bldg.) B’klyn 
ANDREW L. SOULARD, President. 
JOHN A. BEYER, Vice-President, 
WM. WAGNER, Treasurer. 
8S. B. LIVINGSTON, Secretary. 
DENVER 

Real Estate frit ine center of Denver 
is cheaper than land the same distance from the cen- 
ter of any city of its size and importante in America. 
Every customer who has os Real te of us 


during the Misny five years has made a profitable in- 
vestment. any wee have ee = the property 





have made, i three 
Maps and full information turntahed’” oon oo 100%. 
application 


HE CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT 6., 


DENVER, COL. 


7 The International City, 
A Gateway to 2 Great Nations, 





where Commerce moves 
with Tides and Rail 
is situated in the Northwestern corner of tke great 


STATE OF WASHINGTON; 
has the finest land-locked harbor on Puget Sound, 
has electric lights, water works, 6 miles graded 
streets, 10 miles 12 ft. sidewalk, 2 National Banks, G. 
N. Ry.,C. P. Ry., while the N. P. and . are as- 
sured. Its principal resources -®. iro ron, coal, ‘lumber. 
Fishing grounds sur ing anything on the Pacific 
Coast. @ most productive agricultural land in the 
State. Manufacturing establishments now under 
course of construction that will furnish constant = 
plo yment for 1,000 men. Population, 188, 75; 

; increase to supply the demand must be fourfold 
phe next few months. Lots from $75 to $1,500. 
We control 75 per cent. of the entire town site. Terms 
of sale one-third cash, balance to suit purchaser. 
Refer, by yaaa, = 0 the ¥ Y. INDEPENDENT. Ad- 


dress, for ks, ps, ee 1 eens descri pire of 
Blaine and the State of n, NE ENG- 
LAND LAND & HARBOR opin OVEMENT CO. 


Main Office: wa, or, Officers’ Headquarters, Occi- 
dental Block, Seattle. _ 


ACOMA Realty. Choice investments made for non 
residents ; 25 to 100 rh poe arene 
within next year. Lots from trom ano 








ward. 
onal fe Pap rented now or creme 
Ranches, garden, fruit, hop, farm, aay wrepuese 
utsingpeupertien, Chnclscarteeme a 








PORTLAND, OREGON, 


be [om nate field for Bie) Poney by inv Lampe» hed Me 


best fi and invest on our judgment based 
on actual knowledge of over twenty ’ residence. 
Send for our blank forms and = 

Money loaned to net 8 per ce References: 
Commercial National, Merchants’ National and Port- 
land Savings Ban 


BORTHWICK, BATTY & CO., 
Portiand, Oregon. 





TACOMA, (South Bend, Puget City) INVEST- 
MENTS. I Guarantee 2 percent. per annem 
in any of the above cities. e made from 
AR. cent. per annum for non-residents. 

ved real estate loans on unques- 
papi Gy Sg a 
ve _ choice arm, He ay 

and Gardes Eagde. Correspondence Helted 


in 
prom hy ‘Address A. C. SICKELS, Tacoma, Wash 


THE TIME TO INVEST 


In Salem, Virginia, is now for safe and reliable 
profits. Do you know how steadily values are ad- 
vancing in the iron and coal region of Southwest 
Virginia? 

For particulars, write to 

WM. McCLANAHAN & CO., 


Salem, Virginia. 


CREAT FALLS, Montana. 
nan oder poenared in te Naty of ts ay tase 
sources of which 4 in the front 

growing towss « of North 
tion concerning Seliable investments write to 
H. F. COLLETT & CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO 
BARNES & COLLETT. 


TACOMA. 








00 Lots, one-third cash, balance in monthly t " 
stnihments, or 1 and 2 years, secured by M ~ 
a few will be sold. 


Street cars to heart of Chas 
16 es daily. For further information address 

J. 5. HoysLL £ SON, 
Real Estate and Loans, Tacoma, Wash. 





The National Park Bank, New York. 


Capea cnvoes yesnessrneensene att et te 


Accounts Gotten’, Buy and Sell Foreign seme 
Superior Facilities for Collections. 
SA very, D Fest v Aveta EQUAL TO 
ANY IN THE C 
EBE ay K. WRIGHT, President. 
RTHUR LEARY, Vice-President. 
GEOREGr S. HICKOK, Cashier. 
EDWARD J. BALDWIN, Asst. Cashier 
DIRECTORS: 

Arthar Leary, Ly --F--- xeky, Ebenezer K. Wright, 
Joseph T. Moo George art, 
Charles 3 h, Charles $< Serihase. Edward C. Hoyt, 
Edward E. Poor, W. Rockhill Potts, August Belmont, 
Richard Delafield, Wilson G. Hunt. 


oO Tt MORTGA E LOANS. 
inte secure. ~ oy 

49%: r semi-annually by draft on New 

rk. Personal attention given to all 

Address 





Sans. ighent refcrencem 
MAMILTON, Fairhaven, Wash. 


JHE _ MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Subscribed Cap tal. . . . . $800,000 
Paid-Up Capital. . . . $600,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgage with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issuo 
limited by Law. Connecticut Trustees, 
Executore, etc., can invest in these bonds. 











OF INVESTORS 


Ts called to the offering of a portion of the Capital Stock, both 
Preferred and Common Stock, of the 


BEAR VALLEY IRRIGATION C0. 


(OF REDLANDS, SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA.) 


This Company owns and controls the largest water supply of San Bernardino County, in Southern Contes. 
nia, gna 5 is contributing in large measure to the exceptional growth of that favored section. Land which is 


worth from #5 to $20 


fruits. 
profit. 


per acre as a sheep ranch or for wheat raising, becomes readily salable at from $100 to 
$450 per acre when irrigation is provided so that it can be utilized for the production of ‘ 


The lands irrigated by this Company are the most valuable orange lands in the world, yielding largest 


citrous and deciduous 


They are the most desirable Jente of the district so graphically described by Charles Dudley Warner in 


recent numbers of Harper’s Magazi 
a COMPAN 
wate 


Is INCREASING ITS CAPITAL to enable it to meet pressing demands for 


The present Company has purchased and gonectidated the | the mrepartion of the Bear Valley Land and Water 


Company, ocpanizes in 1883, and the Bear Valle 


and as combined has an earning capacity almost bey cE 


dro Development Company, organized in 1890 


Both of these Companies have been successful and AH ceetiattn from the outset. 


CAPITAL, $4,000,000. 
Preferred Stock, 8 per cent. cumulative, . $1,000,000 


Common Stock, ° s ° ° 
Shares, $100 each. 


Of this Capital $2,400,000 of the Common Stock was 


which scheduled, at a low valuation a 
remaining’ $600,000 of Common Stock and all of the 


former companies, 
The 


subse ript ion. 


» $3,000,000 


IT HAS BEEN SOLD DIRECTLY TO INVESTORS 


In lots of from one to one hundred shares each. 
The sales of new stoc 


date increase the amount to ‘above 000. 
sales have been made strictly upo 


he Company has made a remarkable 

ing has d , and contracts have been 
The management, a 
com pas plan, has 


e es has been fortunate in securin 
tions are now laid 


here is every assurance that money will be 
ceived from sales of stock 


w uur es the holders by its great earnin, wer. 
far more, and a higher rate or extra dividen 


one of the safest investments to be fou 


net income to stock 


in the gacronading om cow. 


now at $110 per 


The National New Haven 


’ 




















‘er 
the Union Trust Co., New Haven, Conn. 


tock for the Bear Valley Irri 
shares, of a par value of $501,400. Including the prem 


he expenses of the Company are small compared with the recei 
dant resources of bp = land that it realizes these large profits whil 


ank, N lew Haven, Conn., 
The First National + — of Redlands, California, i Tt 
ifica both of Preferred and Common Stock, pty Lh 


ation Company had reached, on September 30th, 5 
ums it had realized a total of $o11,42 





is assured in the near futu 

The preferred stock, having the first $ ciett to au garnings and being oak 
© savings ban 

more absolute certainty as to regular | payments of dividends. 


s the: Eastern De aa 


are issued with dividend ¢ coupons, and are registered by 
Any inguiry will be promptly answered if you will call on or address 


CHAS. W. CREENE, Financial Agent, 


MURRAY HILL HOTEL, New York City. 


Cable Address, “ Seegreene, New York.” 





Most People Do. 


CONTR. 


A 


Have You Any Money? For. which uch yon are getting little or 
Do You Want it to Earn More? WRF eetns ho aeinet- 
Write us fon oe one of our LAND INVESTMENT 


It will cost nothing, and if you 
harm has been aan: ¥ 


are not satisfied with = + &, no 


THE GILBERT-ARNOLD LAND CO., West Superior, Wis. 





~ for Sot ton toned properties and assets of the two 
$1, tio, nn of Preferred Stock was offered to public 


Sales since oes 


These m the merits of the property I have given the fullest poss’ - 

lished information, and have invited investigation from every quarter, and in every direction sat hdidaisid 
T pvanee during the season. With a 

ade at lowest 

7 grasping the magnitude o: 

been economical as to <n ture. 

« additional water rights of very great value, and the founda- 

for a steady advance toward the completion of this greatest M4 ndertaking of the arid country. 

realized quite as fast as needed. In addition to $300,000 re- 

since July Ist, the current receipts from li land sales and rentals have been very large 


THE INCOME WILL STEADILY INCREASE FROM BOTH SOURCES. 
classes of the stock have been sold at a price far below the actual value. 


ai e d noth- 
Pine'e enterprise, and carrying forward the work on a 


Thecommon stock, especially, | 
Although paying = 10 per cent. dividends, it is Feoratae | 


M one-fourth of the total capital, is 
, or other institution, can give a greater security or 
As the Company will issue no bonds, it gives all 
although it is so fortunate in its abun- 
ile selling at far below the current prices 
otic iven ¢ 1 that the price of the common see k, if any shall remain unsold, w ‘anced to 

$115 ad Ist. ” is rshare. It is more than probable th: 
t me. Those win cure ft rent b por cue, price will ne most fortuna : oe i wal be sold before 
Stoc Dividends Sayable semi-annually January Ist and 


BETTER THAN 7% BONDS. 


innehaha Trust Co. will sell for a short time 
lots in Sioux Falls, South Dakota, within ae % ofa 
ae oe eS cee and center of city at prices 


to $400 per lot. 
The mone: obtained from from the sale of these lots will 


by the com in the equipment of 
large it nen mil! already erected near the Tots offered 
A for maps and circulars 

mply for EHA AHA TRUST COMPANY, 
108 State = Boston, Mass., or Sioux Falls, So. Dak. 


CHICAGO REAL BaTATy 
EGG 


if BRO NELL, 








) ESTATE 
OFFICEs: 600 a al Insurance sede: 207 Tacoma 
ing, oy 
Investments soy areas F ane 
residents. We have on od, a Mine of Gilt 
7 Ler cent. M a a ae property 


Reference, any 


THE BEST FIKLD 
OREGONE22# 
In the UNITED STATES 


PORTLAND Is ahead 





of any city in the U. 8. in oe to its = Whole- 
sale trade, 1890, $130,000, Banking saben Se ag woe 000, 
now under construction 


lan for the investment of capital tn best real cotate “in 
in and small amounts, oo or monthly in- 
stalments of 825 and upwards, absolutely remark- 
ably p a sens for full information and Bankers’ 
references. EDGENE D. WHITE & OW., Portland, Or, 


DULUTH. 


The great cities of the world are either seaports or 
lakeports. By reference to the map you will see 





inland seas. No city of its size has such great com- 
mercial and manufacturing advantages and none is 


wi so rapidly Chics and uth will ulti- 
mately be the two greatest cities of the West. W 
for reading matter, and state about the amount you 


might wish to invest. 
Cc. E. LOVETT & CO., Duluth, Minn. 


A PROGRESSIVE CITY. 


Pa. I comi somtng CS Ow between the Missouri River and 
~~ cata Nebraska, the County 
Seat et Buffalo Cou 








KEARNEY, the i “Miaway City,” is. ” is 1,733 miles from 
Boston, and 1,733 miles m San Fran claco, Is is situated 
in the’ most fertile f the great tte Valley, 


vi Py River Valley tribu ~ ‘ “a 
been nd ave ic improvemen' 

since 1088. KEARNEY has 

ae ery electric lights, gas, electric a 


hon: 
ee City ‘of schools and A wd the school system 
ng n 
For information regarding } KEARNEY as a place of 
residence, business and investment, address 


The Kearney Land and Investment Co. 
KEARNEY, NEBRASKA. 


NORTHWEST INVESTMENTS. 


Mines, Timber and Mortgages bought and sold. Send 
for circular to 
PHILIP S. BATES, 
42 Stark St., Portland, Oregon. 
Bank references all over United States. 














| THE eS CORD ASE COMPANY, 
| THE DIRECTORS HAV is DAY DECLARED 


y, 182 
Front Street. The books will close October er toth: and 
reopen November 
E. M. FULTON, Treasurer. 





Commercial, 


THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


THE market during the past week has 
been clearly divided into two sections, In 
the one staple cottons, such as sheetings, 
shirtings, etc., and fall fabrics, such as 
prints and ginghams in dark styles and 
dress goods, were included. Results in 
this division have been poor. This has ex- 
cited no surprise so faras the fall special- 
ties are concerned, but, agents are certain- 
ly disappointed that there has not been a 
better sustained demand for domestics. 
| Altho the weather has changed for the 
| better there are still evident traces of the 
bad effects of the lately prevailing warm 
spell, and until these have been effaced by 
succeeding cold stimulating the distribu- 
tion of fall goods it is not likely that the 
commission houses will experience much 
change. The second division referred to 
covers new spring goods, In these are in- 
cluded standard and fine dress ginghams, 
white goods, dress goods, etc. The de- 
mand under this head has proven fairly 
active, and a good aggregate business has 
been done for future delivery. Asa rule 
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prices for the new season are without 
change from thoge ruling at the close of 
the immediately preceding one, but there 
are some exceptions. Some 

makes of napped fabrics of the “ outing 
cloth” order have been reduced 5 per cent., 
and a reduction of from 5 to 7} per cent. is 
also noted in all wool and cotton warp 
dress goods in some quarters. The im- 
portation orders for foreign all wool dress 
goods “accepted for spring delivery have 
been taken in many instances ata lower 
price than ruled last season, and this com- 
petition has to be met by the domestic 
manufacturer, The general trade reports 
from the grain growing States show a 
quieter tone prevailing just now than was 
noticeable a little while ago, but against 
this has to be recorded an improved con- 
dition of affairs in the Southern States 
where collections are reported much better 
than at any previous time this year and late 
orders have an expanding tendency sug- 
gestive of a freer distribution of goods and 
more confidence in the future. 








READING NOTICES. — 
TO OUR READERS. 


WHEN the United States Government de- 
cided to issue postal notes it made a mis- 
take. The cost of money orders should have 
been lessened for amounts of five dollars 
and under, or some scheme should have 


been adopted in place of the postal notes. 
Postal’ notes being payable to bearer 
are no safer to send through the mails 
than bank bills, and in addition they cost 
the purchaser a small fee. Remittances, 
therefore, should not be made by postal 
notes but by checks, drafts, money orders, 
express, express money orders or registered 
letters. 

A very large proportion of our old sub- 
scribers either renew their subscriptions for 
more than one year or send us with their re- 
newal the names of other subscribers, thus 
securing the very lowest club rates for the 
paper. Attention is particularly called to 
the following terms of subscription and 





club rates. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Three months..... $ 75| Six months........ $1 50 
Four months...... 1 00| One year........... 3 00 
CLUB RATES. 

Two years to one subscriber...............+. 5 00 
One year each to two subscribers........... 5 00 
Three years to one subscriber............... 7 00 
Three subscribers one year each............. 7 00 
Four years to one subscriber................ 8 50 
Four subscribers one yeareach.............. 8 50 
Five years to one subscriber................. 10 00 
Five subscribers one year each.............. 10 00 


In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
Copies, 10 cents. 
“TRIAL TRIP” one month, 30 cente. 

Old subscribers are particularly requested 
to send their renewals direct to us, thus 
avoiding delay and loss of consecutive num- 
bers of the paper. 

THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a request 
to that effect. 


> 
> 


_THE Missouri, Kansas and Texas Trust Company, of 
Kansas City, Mo., are ving subscriptions for 
m 





y epiet at less 
rior faciliti it will prov 
x Messrs. Hyde & Jackson, 





Don’t fool with Indigestion. Take BEECHAM’s 
PILLS.—Adv, 


WHERE MONEY IS MADE. 
AGRICULTURAL and horticultural pursuits in the 





region east of the Rocky Mountains led by 
ihe euarcine of muperior iadedry aia, Tetelieenes 
su) ni! ce 
that more than a bare subsistence is ible. In Cali- 
fornia the situation is en t. In that 
State certain articles Fs be 
grown in any other State of the Union; they are cost- 
noes consum wi hare me 
~~ coun’ and imported thence in 
the United under heavy oppense for - 
tation and customs charges. California t 
Sscin cia gountrye and in ‘thi’ way fhe surgtiesne 
profits which he secures are accounted for. “All the 
~~ so articles cusnmnen tocther Disses may Se in 
ornia, and at a larger profit th else; 
but the larger profits are made in which 
are produced in Asia and 
such as olives, and olive Smyrna es 


and raising, rare table 
iong lst. of other anticies" It is msel easier fo get 2 


{ious ere oe no K gh I 
frow, st Hanes of the year he climate ‘is mild, 





HOW FAMILIES GO TO CALIFORNIA. 
are 





Rats expres tenon the sleeping cars 





VAN HOUTEN’S COCOA—The original, most solu- 
ble— Adv. 


A WORD ABOUT SILVER. 





Su.vep j pet col © to have in your | 
pocket, but also abou Reed eins, So bere, varlety 





sit 
a Call at the house of Reed & Barton, on Union Square 
cannot fail to interest visitors. 


.. «+ MARRIED. 











Onan? Benes. Op Wednesday, October Mth, at the 
country lence of the bride’s ts, Garrison-on- 
the-Hudsen, by the Rev, R ic D.D., 
Richard Co! Colt, of New York and Mary 
Adelaide, daughter of the Hon. Samuel Sloan. 


Noenol, 
Constable AS 


FALL WOOLENS. 


Costume Cloths, Homespuns, 
Serges, Cheviots, Camel’s Hairs. 


Plain Cloths, new and fashion- 
able shades for evening and street 
wear. 


FANCY AND MIXED GLOTHS 


For Ladies’ and Children’s 
Jackets and Wraps. 


MEN'S OVERCOATINGS. 


Proadovay RH 19th ot 


NEW YORK. 








Solid. Silver 


Now in stock, an unusually 
attractive assortment of Fish 
Sets, Coffee and Dessert Sets; 
Fruit, Salad, and Nut Bowls, 
Knives, Forks, and Spoons of 
our own manufacture. 


REED & BARTON, 


SILVERSMITHS, 
Union Square, New York. 





For Catalogue & Prices of “Hartman” Flexible Wire 
Mats, Picket Fence for Lawns, eee ea 
etc., write HARTMAN M’F’G Co., Beaver F: Penn. 


UsE 
Brummell’s Celebrated 
Cough Drops. 
The Genuine have A. H. B. on each drop. 


Keep a box of them in your house. Sold 
everywhere. 


NEW ENGLAND MONUMENT CO. 
‘Y MEM IN 


C GRANITE, 
et 











1321 N.Y. , opposite Dodge Statue. 


Winter Crepon, 
Bedford Cord, and 


Other Novelties. 


Recent shipments of Rich Dress Goods 
Ao the early importations in our 

The new lines to be on sale Monday con- 
tain the choicest and richest Novelties 
obtainable, 

Double-weight Orepon in the new “ Mode’ 
shades; the latest weave in this fabric is 
in alternate stripes of Bedford Oord and 
Orepon—an entire case of these. 

Choice shades in Bedford Cord; three 





grades of this popular suiting at lowest 
0e8. 


pri 
Soft-tufted Camel's Hair. 
New Orystal weave Bengaline. 


| James MeCreery & Co, 


BROADWAY & lith STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


O'NEILL'S 


6th Ave., 20th to 2ist SL., 


NEW YORK. 


FALL AND WINTER 
MILLINERY. 


A choice collection of Imported 


Pattern Bonnets, Toques and 


and evening wear; also choice de- 
signs from our own workrooms, 
fully equal to Imported Patterns, 


at 


LowPrices. 


H, O'NEILL & CO., 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st St. 


MOURNING GOODS 
Silk Warp Henriettas 


$1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2.00, 
$2,50, $2.75, $3.00. 


Send for samples and mention this paper. 


BOSTON. 








VENTILATED TWTER-AIR-SPACE CLOTHING, 


@ Adapted to ail sihematen ond ait variations of tenipere. 7 
ture. Sold by leading merchants in all principai cities. 
qliiustrated catalogue mailed free on application to 


HARDERFOLD FABRIC CO., Troy, N.Y. 


Mention this Paper. 


ON THE GROUND FLOOR! 


Rockwood’s New Photographic Establishment has 
Office, Reception and 


Posing Room on the Ground Floor. 


G! 
1440 Broadway St.), ta Hoiland Building, 


























Memorial Tablets, 


for Churches, Hospitals, Libra- 
ries, Public Buildings, ete. These 





large Hats, for street, carriage | 


R.H. Stearns & Co., 


plates can be made in a variety 
of ways, either of one metal or 
« combination of metals. The 
borders can be cast, repousse or 
engraved. 

All information, together with 
photographs of work already ex- 
ecuted, can be supplied by the 
Ecclesiastical Department of the 








GorHam M’r’e Co. 
| SILVERSMITHS 
| Broapway & 197TH Srreet, N. Y. 


CARPETS. 


FALLSTYLES NOW OPEN. 
ROYAL WILTONS. 


(the best wearing carpet made) 
and a full line of 


AXMINSTERS, 


Just received, at about 
| THE PRICE OF AN ORDINARY VELVET, 


NEW WEAVE INGRAINS, 
which we believe will wear equa! to a body Brussels, 
and in style and effect rich asa Wilton. 

ODD PATTERNS IN EXTRA SUPERS 
to close out quickly at greatly reduced prices. 


CURTAINS. 


Special attention is called to our new importations of 
| EMBROIDERED PLUSH AND DOUBLE 
} FACED VELOURS. 
| in rare and novel effects. 

iso to our 


LACE CURTAINS, 


in Brussels, Renaissance and Tambour, 
at lowest pric 


FURNITURE. 


A large assortment of suits and odd pieces, our own 
upholstering. 


j a 


‘Sheppard Knapp & Co,, 


SIXTH AVE., 13TH AND 14TH STS, 


McCOMBER 


SOLE MANUFACTURER OF AND DEALER IN 
McComber’s Patent Boots and Shoes, 
AND 


McCOMBER’S LASTS 
FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 
MeComber’s Army and Navy Watking Shoes 
are the only perfect walking shoes made. 

Suitable for City, Seaside or Mountain. No ward- 
robe complete without MCCOMBER’S Walking, House 
and Parlor Dress Boots, Shoes and Shippers. 

Descriptive pamphlet sent free to all unable to call. 

JOEL McCOMBER, 
52 East 10th Street, New York City. 








‘TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 
2 A MODEL RAILWAY. 
The Burlington Route” 


Operates 7,000 miles of roads with termini in 
Chicago, St. Louis, Peoria, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
Omaha and Denver. 

For speed, safety, comfort, equipment, track and 
efficient service it has no equal. 

Any Railway Agent will sell you Tickets via 
THE BURLINCTON ROUTE. 


There is no better line on the American Continent. 
P. 8. EUSTIS, General Pass’r & Ticket Agt. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R., Chicago, Ill, 











HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 
ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA, 


HOTEL BELMONT. 


finest Winter Resort in the South; new brick 
; gas light and a large Jersey Dairy. Engage 


rooms before the mid winter rush, 
Take our Private Electric Car at depot. 


JOHN S. MARSHALL, Director. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH ST., N. Y., 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
During the past the St. Dents has been en- 
y a new and handsome addition which more 
than doubles its former capacity. 

All the improvements have been placed in 
the new aoa with a large ane very apyective 
new Dining-room, connectin e old well- 
known “ Taylor's Restaurant.” 





WILLIAM TAYLOR, 
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Sasurance 


WHAT CAN BE DONE FOR FIRE 
INSURANCE? 


THE destruction of the old Sun building, 
at Nassau and Fulton Streets, some weeks 
ago, was a public benefit in at least one 
particular, that it removed an antiquated 
structure which, by the law of probabili- 
ties, should long before have collapsed un- 
der the strains it bore or yielded to the 
fire hazards of its use. It had printing 
presses, upstairs, jarring away; and it had 





such a variety of tenants and occupancies | 


that insurance was rather hard to procure, 
so that the losers were under-covered in an 


unusnal degree and some had no insur- | 
The location, Yon two thor- | 


ance at all. 
oughfares and a corner as well, was espe- 
cially desirable for retail trades; so the 
occupants got on with what insurance 
they could get or could spare the money to 
carry, hoping that the invited blow would 


somehow be indefinitely deferred. To be 
sorry for themis both easy and just. 

When the blow did fall, it was in a 
singularly invited way. More than thirty 


years ago, the old Harper printing house 
was burned, very strangely, from the 
peculiar carefulness of a plumber at 
work in 
mates. and. not wishing to throw 
it on the floor, where he saw scraps of 
paper, thrustit into a pan of water instead 
of blowing it ont; the pan of water was 
benzine or similar fluid, used for cleaning 
Upstairs in the Sun building, a 
tailor found his occupation largely in 
leaning clothes, for which he used ben- 
zine: then he hung them ina sort of box 
r drier he had constructed, with a fire in 
it. todry. Anybody with any knowledge 
f the properties of benzine—a fluid so 
volatile as to fly off into the air almost 
while one is applying it—must wonder how 
artificial heat for drying it was ever 
thought of. There is a further cause for 
wonder how the building escaped being 
fired at the first, or at each subsequent 
time this habitual process was used until 
the last time, when the invitation to fire 
was issued finally and accepted. If the 
newspaper account is correct (which we do 
not personally know) the ghastly absurdity 
of the affair was hightened by the fact 
that the particular suit of garments in proc- 
ess at the last moment belonged, to an in- 
surance broker, who had procured for him 
what insurance the tailor had but, because 
of the hazardous nature of his business, 
would allow him only $400. As this cau- 
tious broker presumably saw this contriv- 
ance for drying benzine over or by a fire, 
we need not comment upon the granting 
of insurance where none should be written 
at any price. Doubtless no insurance man 
would name a premium for allowing a pis- 
tol to be snapped at his head; a cartridge 
sometimes fails, and so the weapon might 
not be discharged, and a benzine-soaked 
garment in conjunction with a hot stove 
in a close closet may not canse a fire—for 
a while. 


rollers. 


The foregoing is prefatory to the re- 
mark that we find before us a list of 47 
companies, 23 of them being stock com- 
panies, which have withdrawn from the 
field in the present year. Of the 23, three 
(in the West) failed: two closed out their 
business, and 18 re-insured. Those 
located here were the City, Exchange, Jef- 
ferson, New York and Peoples’. Of the 
Mutuals, as would be expected, a large 
proportion—15—failed; three retired, one 
consolidated, and six reinsured. The ag- 
gregate of capital withdrawn by the stock 
companies is $3,970,020; one had a capital 
of $250,000, one had $210,000, fifteen had 

200,000, five had $100,000, and the re- 
maining one had a nominal capital of $10,- 
000. Most of them have done a losing 
business during the last five years, one of 
them averaging 105 per cent. of premiums 
consumed in losses and expenses. They 
were all small, and some were never any- 
thing but * local”; the management was 
incompetent, as must be said of any con- 
cern which continues, year after year, to do 
a losing business without reasonable ex- 
pectation of improvement. If anything is 
established in underwriting, it is that local 
- companies have the fewest chanres of sur- 
vival; that companies of small cap**“1 are 


the pressroom, who lighted a | 





unlikely to hold position; that one or two 
hundred thousands, appearing large once, 
are no longer so; and that a man may be 
a very good man personally, of irreproach- 
able integrity and courtesy and conserva- 
tism, but that if he lacks grasp of the busi- 
ness, progressiveness, and firmness he is 
of no use as a company officer. The day 
of officers who hold such positions because 
they have failed elsewhere and are fit for 
nothing else is passed. 

What is to be done about it? What— 
for a business which writes risks on fool- 
ing with benzine and otherwise pins faith 
upon luck, sowing wind and hoping that 


| the reaping may not follow? What—for 


those who do the wrong things (things 
which no sane man could approve) and 
hope to somehow escape being caught be- 
tween cause and effect? What—for com- 
panies which pay dividends that are less 
than not earned, deriving the funds to pay 
them out of earnings of investments and 
he surplus accumulated long ago? What 
—for directors who retain officers that 
plainly are pronounced incompetent by 
the result of their work and go on in blind 
hope of ‘‘a change”? What—for a busi- 
ness which is positively indispensable, up- 
on which everything else stands, yet has 
been so long in an unsatisfactory and re- 
trograde condition that the public have 
almost come to hear its plaints with in- 
difference, as if loss and failure were nor- 
mal characteristics of insurance? 

Can anything be done? Yes. Will any- 
thing be done? That is another thing. 


» 





MR. BATES’ INSURANCE. 


Mr. Levi M. BaTEs, who will be remem- 
bered as once a wholesale dry goods mer- 
chant and also as the nominal head of the 
Citizens’ Mutual Assessment Society 
(which received our special attention be- 
cause it ventured to definitely offer a defi- 
nite contract of life insurance at the rate 
of about $10 per $1,000) was drowned, a 
few days ago, by falling from a rowboat, 
in Which he was taking an outing with his 
son. On glancing at the newspaper item, 
it did seem to us that the immersion was 
rather short to cause death; yet there are 
explanations enough for that (one of which 
may be that the account was not precisely 
accurate), and we certainly should never 





* have surmised either parricide or suicide. 


For such surmise there is no conceivable 
ground except that Mr. Bates had recently 
increased the already quite large line of 
insurance he was carrying; but it is also 
stated that he was a strong believer in life 
insurance, and there is no intimation that 
he had applied for more than he might 
reasonably expect to be able to maintain. 
There is a story of some man who, being 
about to insure but putting off the decisive 
act until he should return from a journey, 
replied to a reminder of the hazard of de- 
lays: ‘* Pshaw! Who ever heard of a man’s 
dying in thirty days?” If nobody ever did 
die within thirty days, or within thirty 
days after insuring, there would be less 
reason for insuring; and the coincidence 
that a man dies just after og aed insuring 
should not be taken as more than a coinci- 
dence, unless something else appears to 
give it importance. To hint any slur upon 
the memory of Mr. Bates was another in- 
stance of how hurry becomes disrespect 
and disregard in perfectly free journalism. 

We might add that, according to the 
Sun, Mr. Bates obtained $10,000 each in 
the Equitable and Mutual, last August, 


| beyond what he already held, but that a 
| similar application to the New York failed 





to pass the medical examiner. The state- 
ment is not made to cast any disesteem 
upon the medical management of those 
two companies, which have never been 
suspected to be at all lax in strictness of 
medical scrutiny, but to illustrate the espe- 
cial severity of the New York; nor would 
the statement be made at all except that 
a seemingly overscrupulous severity is a 
characteristic of the New York, and that 
it does not seem to relax in circumstances 
when the company would natufally be 
supposed unusually desirous of securing 
new business. As some journalists are 
said to have ‘‘ a nose for news,” the chief 
of the medical board of the New York 
might be said to have a nose for the future 
probabilities of mortality in individual 
cases. If what has been told us be trust- 
worthy (and it comes from a fairly safe 
source) his foresight, which he can hardly 
explain or understand hi f, amounts 
almost to a sixth sense, unless we choose 
to give it the indefinite label of “luck.” 
Again and again, it is stated, ‘he has been 
asked, in remonstrance, to point out what 
defect existed, in some re case, in 
the examination or in the record, and he 
has replied substantially that he didn’t like 





the odor of the case and di “t want the 


of sometimes 
accepted elsewhere for large amounts of 
We have personal knowledge of this 

e have no ; 
as just said, it is told us. This man is now 


accused of owing his place to his personal 
relationship drawing a salary which 


he does not earn. If his strange acumen 
is as stated, is he a burden upon the policy 
holders? 


> 


INDUSTRIAL FIRE INSURANCE. 


THERE if no material difficulty in the 
way of practicing fire insurance vn the 
now well-proved industrial plan, except 
that of moral hazard. Assuming this to 
be unusually great, it must be so bccause 
the wage-earners who would become the 
patrons of such insurance are more than 
usually tempted to incendiarism or else 
that their facilities for cocaning detection 
are unusually good. The Insurance Ob- 
server (London) denies both these proposi- 
tions. It declares that industrial fire in- 
surance has not been shown to be unprofi- 
table, but that it has not been tested on its 
merits. Comparing the wage-earner with 
the manufacturer or merchant, it pro- 
nounces his temptations less, because his 
liabilities are never so large, even propor- 
tionately, and bankruptcy is a word which 
has no terror for him. Perhaps this may 
be so, and yet to admit it is not quite con- 
clusive, for men are tempted to incendi- 
arism not merely because they are in pecu- 
niary trouble but because they hope to real- 
ize a profit. On the question of compara- 
tive liability to detection the Observer 
seems more to the point, for it suggests 
that the ——— = es has 
comparatively good facilities for planning 
and producing a fire without rind evi- 
dence, ‘‘ which, in case of a workman 
living in a crowded locality, under the 
eyes of neighbors who too often know his 
business better than he does himself, 
could not by any possibility be secured.” 
This strikes us as well taken, and we re- 
call instances which show that ignorant 
people who try incendiarism often make 
clumsy work of it, leaving traces plainly 
and sometimes overdoing by kindling fire 
in half a dozen places. The Observer be- 
lieves, as we do, that industrial fire insur- 
ance ‘‘ will one day have a fair chance,” 
and we strongly hope that it will demon- 
strate its entire feasibili A million 
working-class homes insured at an avera 
of a penny per week would produce nearly 
a half million sterling annually, and the 
writer thinks ‘‘ no conceivable volume of 
small claims could swamp” this. At least 
= element of average would be most am- 
ple. 
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from accident 
than from al- 
most any one 
form of disease. : 
THE UNITED 
STATES MU- 
TUAL ACCI- 
DENT ASSO- 
CIATION gives 
the best accident policy. You can secure 
$5,000 insurance with liberal indemnities 
at a cost of only $15 a year, or $4 quarterly, 
exclusive of $5 membership fee. This as- 
sociation has more insurance in force than 
any other. 





CHARLES B. PEET, 
President. 


JAMES R. PITCHER, 
Secretary and Gen’! Manager, 


320,322 and 324 Broadway,New York. 





You can here get more life 
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at less cost than else- 
OFFICE OF THE 


where. Address, 
g21-3-5 Chestnut St., Philad’a. 
‘LAN TIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEw YORK, January 2ist, 1891. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the 31st of December, 1890. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1890, to 3ist December, 1890.......... $3,829,331 19 


Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 
January, 1890..... paneecscascoseecene tine tan 


Total Marine Premiums................. 





Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1890, to 3lst December, 1890................ 
Losses paid during the same 

period 
Returns of Premi- 

ums and Expenses $753,158 86 


The Company has the following Assets, 

viz.: 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... $7,599,315 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,266,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 


CITE IIL, -aswcndmansoucnesss, dctpenueers 1,118,562 11 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,345,029 39 
CO Tino io ccitsceetectedcveomms 198,428 18 

ME ascidvcteseudtinbaa $12,527,334 68 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1886 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent, is declared on the net 
earned pr of the C y for the year ending 
3ist December, 1890, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of May next. 
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Assets, . . - + «© « $119,243,744.47 
Liabilities, including Reserve 

on all existing Policies (4 per cent. Standard), 95,593,297. 13 
Total Undivided Surplus, over 

4 percent. Reserve, .  . $23,740,447.34 
Income, Pmt epee ; : $35,036,683.24 
New Assurance written in 1890, 203,826,107.00 
Outstanding Assurance, . 720,662,473.00 





The results of Twenty-year Tontine policies maturing 
in 1891 are unprecedented. 





The Free Tontine policy (the Society’s latest form) is 
UNRESTRICTED as to residence, travel and occupation after 
one year; INCONTESTABLE after two years, and. “ NON- 
FORFEITABLE” after three years. 





Claims are paid immediately upon the receipt of satis- 
factory proofs of death. 





HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
_ JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice- Pres’t. 
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THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Statement for the year ending December 3ist, 1890. 


Assets, . ° e ° ° e ° - $147,154,961 20 
Reserve on matisine at 4%, ° e e ° « ‘ 0198,080,200 00 








Liabilities other than Reserve, weChiee?, om e ° 505,359 82 
Surplus, . Se | eer 
Ee t,t) ae 
Risks . « «+ 4 49,188 policies, “ 160,985,985 58 


Rieksimforce, . . +. + «+ 206,055 policies, 638,226,865 24 





THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
Real Estate and Bond & eee Loans, . . . $76,529,231 72 


United States and other Securities, . e ° - 61,311,631 54 
Loans on ‘ ow ib 8,624,400 00 
Cash in Banks and Trust at interest, e e 3,556,441 59 


Interest accrued, Premiums deferred, etc., . ° ° . 7,183,256 35 
$147,154,961 20 


and find the same to be correct, 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 











¥ have carefully ined the foregoing 
, 





From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 





The business for 1890 shows INCREASE over that of 1889, as follows: 


In Assets, e . ‘ é $10,753,633 18 
In Reserve on Policies ‘and ‘Surplus, ‘ e P ; e 10,554,091 94 
In Receipts, . Fe ° » Z ‘ é 3,859,759 O07 


1,772,591 67 
9,383,502 21 
72,276,931 32 


In ts to Policy-holders, P é 
In Payments fo Po em pomehaeiah 


4,611 policies, 
In Risks in force, . 7 . 


. 23,746 policies, 





Year. pe ae euuiein. Polizy Holders, Receipts. Assets, 

1884... $84,681,420. . .$351,789,285. . $13,923,062 19.. —_ 095,318 41. .$103,876,178 51 
1885... 46,507,139... 368,981,441.. . 14,402,049 90... 20,214,954 28.. 108,908,967 51 
1886 56,832,719... 393,809, .. 18,129,103 74... 21,187,176 67.. 114,181,968 24 
1887 69,457,468... 427,628,933 14,128,423 60... 23'119 922 46.. 118,806,851 88 
1888 108,214,261... 482,125,184 14,727,550 22... 26,215,932 52.. 126,082,153 56 
1889 151,602,483... 565,949,984... 15,200,608 38... 31,119,019 62.. 136,401,328 02 
1890... 160,985,986... 638,226,865... 16,973,200 05... 34,978,778 69.. 147,154,961 26 


New York, January 28th, 1891. 
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1PITAL STOCK, all cash, P= 
tendo Reserved to meet all "L iabilities: ) 

Re-Insurance Fund, legal standard, - - - 8883.165.47 - 

Unsett:ed Losses and other claims - - 124, 00,6 53 \ 
Net Surplus over Capital and all Liabilities, ~ - 


TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist,1891, —- - - - - 


WASHINGTON 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


October 22, 1891. 





Old and Young. 
HEART-BREAK. 


It matters not what is said; 
You cannot undo God’s doing, 
You cannot restore my dead! 


Why talk of the saintly patience, 
That calmly can all resign? 

Will thoughts of another’s anguish, 
Lessen one throe of mine? 


You counsel a holy quiet,— 
“The darling has gone to God;” 
The darling I kissed, I fondled,— 
My darling is under the sod! 


Who said that the angels in Heaven 
Amidst of their praise might pause, 
As inward she stole among them, 
To marvel how fair she was? 


Thanks, thanks for the soothing vision; 
But my reasonless grief is wild, 

Else how would it dare to question— 
Had God any need of the child?— 


One face missed out of the faces 
That circle His throne—one dim, 

Faint note from the allelujahs— 
How little the loss to Him!— 


One presence my warm arms filling; 
One brow that I thirst to see; 

One voice that could thrill my being— 
How all the world to me! 


Yet I would not, I dare not murmur! 
I know it is God’s own hand: 

His patience will bear with a sorrow 
Too crazy to understand. 


‘*Some time when the loss grows lighter, 
The heart will forego its ache;”’ 

Some time?—you are kind to say it, 
But now, give it leave to break! 


LEXINGTON, VA. 


A SAINT. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF PAUL BOURGET. 


TRANSLATED BY THE LATE A, C, TOWNSEND. 


THE story of * A Saint ” has been selected from 
the latest volume of M. Paul Bourget, entitled 
“ Nouveaux Pastels,” and comprising a collec- 
tion of stories, or, more exactly speaking, studies 
of character, designated by the author, “Dix Por- 
traits @ Hommes.” Of the original sketches a 
leading American critic has recently said: “ It is 
difficult to conceive of better work in this line; 
such short stories surpass anything hitherto pro- 
duced in any other language.” To suit the col- 
umuns of THE INDEPENDENT a portion of this story 
has been slightly compressed, but without inter- 
ference with the character of Dom Griffi, as 
drawn by M. Bourget. 

IN the month of October, 188-, I found 
myself an aimless traveler in Italy, my 
only purpose being to spend a few weeks 
in revisiting and restudying my favorite 
works of art. To my mind, the pleasure 
gained by a second view by far transcends 
that which a first sight affords. Doubt- 
less my reasoning will appear esthetical, 
and may bring a smile to the lips of truer 
and more experienced artists. Be that as 
it may, I had determined to spend a por- 
tion of this glorious autumnal month in 
the old city of Pisa, and there to dream 
again of Benozzo Gozzoli and Orcagna. 
Even in this skeptical and hypercritical age, 
Benozzo has not yet lost the merit which 
he earned by his decoration to the ceme- 
tery’s western wall, beneath whose shade 
his own remains—poet-artist as he was— 
repose. Little thought had I, in thus re- 


visiting a cherished spot, that I should be | 


an actor in, or at least an interested spec- 
tator of the moral drama which was about 
to unfold itself. 

The first act of this drama was common- 
place enough, and took place at the table 
@héte of my own hotel. Among my fel- 
low-guests were two elderly ladies, Eng- 
lish by birth, and whose spinsterhood was 
only too transparent. In appearence they 
were very similar, both about fifty years 
of age, and bearing the look of experi- 
enced, hardened travelers. In the dining- 
room their seats adjoined my own, and it 
was here, some few evenings after my ar- 
rival, that our acquaintance first began. 
Other guests had come and gone, but we 
three still remained. One night, at din- 
ner, an argument had arisen, and for the 
time been disposed of, as to whether the 
famous ‘‘ Triomphe” should rightly be 
accredited to Buonamico Buffalmaco or to 

,Nardo Daddi. After a short lull in the 
conversation, one of the two old maids 
turned to me and asked: 








‘Have you been to the Convent of 
Montechiaro?” 

** The one between here and Lucques, on 
the other side of Mount Verruca?” I asked. 
‘*No, I have not. The guide-book tells me 
that it is at least a six hours’ drive from 
here, and all that is to be seen is some pot- 
tery of Luca della Robbia and a few pic- 
tures of the Bologna school.” 

** And, pray, what guide have you con- 
sulted?” asked the spinster, Miss Clara 
Roberts, in her driest tone. 

The irony and sarcasm in her voice quite 
disconcerted me, ‘‘ Since my first visit to 
Italy,” I replied, ‘‘I always use the same. 
Certainly, it is not so recent”— 

‘“* Well,”interrupted the Englishwoman, 
‘it is easy to see that you are a typical 
Frenchman, and more or less superficial in 
your observance of things; but let me tell 
you something. Two years ago at this 
very convent they discovered some mag- 
nificent frescoes of the very Benozzo you 
admire so much, as fresh and brilliant in 
coloring as those we have all seen in the 
Riccardi Chapel at Florence. As every- 
body knows, Benozzo worked at this con- 
vent, and among his other paintings was 
one which illustrated the legend of Saint 
Thomas. All trace of it, however, had 
vanished, and it was only by the merest 
chance that its discovery came about. 
One day Father Griffi, the old Benedictine 
who took charge of the cloister after it 
was ‘ nationalized,’ instructed a servant to 
clear away the cobwebs which had lodged 
in the corners of one of what are now the 
guest-rooms, The first stroke of the ser- 
vant’s broom dislodged a piece of plaster. 
The abbot, who was present, called for a 
ladder, and nimbly climbed it, spite of his 
seventy years. I must tell you that the 
convent is his only love; his passion, I 
might almost say. In former times he 
has seen some two hundred monks living 
beneath its roof; and when by the govern- 
mental decree it was despoiled, he willing- 
ly accepted the post of guardian in the 
certain hope of one day seeing it recover 
its former glories. For this reason it is 
that he consents, meanwhile, to receive as 
lodgers such stray travelers and tourists as 
may visithisconvent. Before his eyes has 
been the dread of seeing, as in the case of 
Mount Cassin, some hotel established at its 
gates, patronized by a crowd of American 
travelers, whose”— 

‘“*But what happened when he had 
climbed the ladder?’ I asked, wishing to 
cut short this panegyric of the worthy 
Dom Griffi. 

‘* When. he reached the top,” she calmly 
resumed, ‘“‘he carefully scraped away a 
portion of the plaster. Before long he had 
uncovered, first, the forehead and the eyes, 
then the lewer features and the entire 
face of a superb fresco of Christ. For 
weeks and months the good man worked 
upon and followed up his discovery until 
at last his patience was rewarded by the 
disclosure of two marvelous pictures, the 
one representing the doubting Apostle 
placing his finger on the wound of Jesus, 
the other, his reception at the court of 
King Gondoforus. Do you know the 
legend?” she asked, turning sharply toward 
me. 

At her words, the memory came back 
to me of the old story, which I had one 
day read inan old volume of Voragine; 
how Saint Thomas, finding himself in 
Cesarea, the Savior appeared to him and 
bade him journey to the court of Gondo- 
forus, a monarch whose one aim it was to 
find an architect who might build a palace 
more splendid than that of the Roman 

Emperor. Thomas obeys; he arrives at 
the prince’s court, offers his services, 
which are at once accepted. Gondoforus 
ison the point of setting outat the head 
of his army, to lead a warfare in a distant 
country, and intrusts to Thomas an enor- 
mous sum of gold and silver wherewith to 
build the palace. On his return he de- 
mands of the Saint some sign and proof of 
the work he has done. To the last coin, 
Thomas has distributed among the poor 
and sick and needy the whole treasure 
left with him, and not a stone of the pal- 
ace is reared above the ground. Furious, 
the king orders the false architect to a 
dungeon, and meditates by what cruel 
torture his falsity shall be punished. 

That same night, however, the spirit of 





his dead brother, whom the king had dear- 
ly loved, appears beside his couch, and says 
to him: ‘‘ The man whom you would tor- 
ture unto death is a servant of God. The 
angels have shown me @ marvelous palace 
of gold and silver and precious stones 
which he has built for you in Paradise.” 
Moved by the vision, Gondoforus hastens 
to the cell, and throws himself at the feet 
of the prisoner, who raises him and says: 
*Do you not know, then, oh, king, that 
the only lasting mansions are those which 
are built for usin Heaven of our own Faith 
and Charity? ” 

‘** Certainly,” I replied, as the legend 
flashed through my mind; ‘it is a very 
fitting subject for the brush of such a 
painter as Benozzo, with his fondness for 
sumptuous coloring and rich costumes, 
his complicated architecture and grotesque 
representations of animal life.” 

‘“‘ Ah!” cried the spinster, interrupting 
me, ‘‘you cannot imagine the magnificence 
of his figure of Gondoforus, a man of Moor- 
ish aspect, clothed in a robe of bright green 
silk and gold; and such coloring! such 
vividness and clearness! Just think of it! 
This plaster was laid upon the wall some 
time toward the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and not a flaw, not a blemish in the 
whole fresco! It appears that the cell was 
formerly used as an oratory for the visit- 
ing bishops.” 

Interested in what I had heart, I pro- 
ceeded to question the two ladies as to the 
best means of reaching the convent from 
Pisa when, as we talked, the door opened 
and a young man entered the room and 
took his seat at a neighboring table. Ata 
glance it could be seen that he was a coun- 
tryman of my own. His age was probably 
about twenty-five, but his drawn features, 
pale complexion, the narrow, stooping 
shoulders and nervousness of manner gave 
him the appearance of a man much further 
advanced in years, the one feature which 
still retained the look of youth being a pair 
of bright and restless eyes. 

The next morning my mind still turned 
upon Benozzo and the artistic treat in store 
for me. I was in the office of the hotel, 
seeking the good services of the manager 
to secure me some conveyance in which to 
reach the convent. The manager was a 
fierce old Garibaldean, whose _ greatest 
boast was having worn the red blouse of 
the famous ‘“‘ Thousand,” and marched 
behind the great revolutionist. 

A little judicious flattery and diplomacy 
eventually secured me his promise that a 
suitable carriage should be in readiness for 
me at an appointed hour. As I left his 
office, adorned with a bronze statue of his 
former general side by side with a similar 
one of Mazzini, I found myself face to face 
with the young man whose arrival I had 
noticed on the previous evening. He was 
evidently waiting for me, and at once 
accosted me in a manner by no means 
without grace. 

** Monsieur,” he said, ‘‘ I saw your name 
in the hotel register; and as I have read all 
your works, I take the liberty of introduc- 
ing myself, if I may be permitted.” 

No less than others, I suppose, even the 
modest man of letters has his own vanity, 
which can easily be touched and played 
upon. Be that as it may, I, who had 
sworn to abstain, during my sojourn in 
dear, old, restful Pisa, from making new 
acquaintances and incurring social obliga- 
tions, found myself, some ten minutes 
later, strolling along the quay in company 
with this young stranger. Within half an 
hour we were—astill together—under the 
dome of the Campo Santo, and before an 
hour had passed he had consented to ac- 
company me on my trip to Montechiaro. 

My newly found acquaintance, it ap- 
peared, bore the somewhat commonplace 
name of Philippe Dubois. He was the 
fourth son of a university professor, of 
acknowledged standing, but very moderate 
wealth. After a course of study—brilliant 
enough—at his own provincial college, he 
had come to Paris, and, having passed his 
two final examinations, a friend of his 
father had obtained for him a mission to 
Italy for the purpose of archeological re- 
search. The mission’s work had termi- 
nated during this present month, and he 
was now upon his way to France. From 
his own mouth I heard what I had already 


guessed—that his funds were no more 
than enough to provide for his journey 
home... The young.man’s character, tho 
a complex one, was not difficult to read. 
Its chief feature, perhaps, was one of the 
most violent ambitions toward literary 
fame that I have ever met with, an ambi- 
tion the more intense that his pride, joined 
to a certain shyness and timidity, had so 
far proved an insurmountable obstacle 
against his entrance into the world of let- 
ters. ‘Throughout the four or five years of 
dry study which had succeeded his college 
life, he had nourished within himself the 
germs of what is best described as a “lit- 
erary monstrosity.” He possessed, in fact 
two separate and distinct personalities— 
one, that of the professor’s son, the sub- 
missive member of an official mission; the 
other, that of an unfledged poet and ro- 
mancist, full of all the imaginable rough- 
ness of precocious rancor. This quality 
bore witness to a headstrong nature, but 
one which possessed the power of bending 
and controlling itself, while, at the same 
time, its bitterness disclosed a soul utterly 
without love, whose only thought in dream- 
ing of a literary career, was the coarse de- 
sire for renown and money. 

**T have almost finished,” he said, “‘a 
volume of verse which I would like to 
show to you. All I ask for is a fair field 
and a chance to make my début. I have 
already sent a series of articles to several 
journals, signed with a nom de plume; 
but they have not appeared. The reason, 
I am sure, is that they have been read by 
some one whois jealous;” and then, in the 
bitter tone of the unappreciated, unpub- 
lished author, he attacked, one by one 
some of the most renowned writers of the 
day. 

‘*You are very severe upon men who 
are much your elders and who have hon- 
estly gained their positions,” I said. ‘I 
know, personally, all those you have men- 
tioned” — 

“You will see when my writings appear!” 
he cried, with a fatuity at once amusing and 
annoying. ‘‘ We must do with our prede- 
cessors as the savages of Oceania do with 
their aged men; make them climb to the 
branches of a tall tree and then shake it vio- 
lently. If they havestrength to keep their 
hold—well and good; but those who fall 
to the ground are dispatched and eaten!” 


The road from Pisa to Montechairo 
winds at first through vineyards and 
groves of mulberry. Here and there are 
vast tracts covered with tall and sinuous 
reeds bending to every breath of wind. On 
either side are villas surrounded with 
cypress trees, their portals guarded by 
lions carved in marble, while, separating 
Pisa from Lucco, rises the mountain of 
which Dante speaks. 

Presently the driver called to me from 
his seat: ‘‘Monsieur, here is Montechiaro.” 

And with his whip he pointed out to us 
a low, red brick building, standing among 
the cypress trees of the valley beneath us. 
With the possible exception of Mount Oli- 
vet, near Sienna, I had never seen a sanc- 
tuary more picturesquely situated. Under 
the pure blue sky its walls contrasted most 
effectively with the dark foliage surround- 
ing it, and completely justified the name 
of Montechiaro. 

I hurriedly explained to my companion 
the terms under which we might look for 
a day and a night’s lodging beneath the 
sacred roof, 

‘If this old priest charges us five francs 
a day,” he said, ‘‘I will wager that at least 
three of them go into his own pocket.” 

‘* Well, well!” Lanswered, laughing, ‘a 
fine example of Benozzo Gozzoli will atone 
for the worst dinner we can possibly sit 
down to.” 

A half hour later, the old gray mare Zara 
trotted slowly up the avenue leading to 
the main entrance of the monastery. 
“* Monsieur,” said the driver, ‘‘ here is: the 
good father coming to meet us. He has 
heard the noise of the carriage.” 

Walking toward us was the figure of 
the old monk himself. He wore a shabby 





learned from his own lips that one condi- 
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tion on which the State had allowed him 
to inhabit the confiscated monastery was 
that he should renounce the beautiful 
white costume of his own order. Age 
was beginning to bend his tall, thin body, 
and as he walked he leaned upon a staff. 
His face, now turned toward us, reminded 
one of a well-known comedian, its most 
striking feature being the long, thin nose, 
emphasized by the sunken cheeks and re- 
ceding lips of a well-nigh toothless mouth. 
But the plainness of Dom Gabriel Griffi’s 
face was more than relieved by the beauty 
and brightness of his eyes. Their kindly 
expression, I felt sure, must impress even 
my flippant and scoffing companion. 

“You have come to Visit the convent, 
Messieurs? But why did you not send 
me word beforehand? Pasquale,” he added, 
addressing our driver; ‘‘ you should have 
warned these gentlemen that it would be 
better to write me a line in advance.” 

‘+I thought they had done so, Father,” 
replied Pasquale; ‘‘for the manager of 
their hotel gave me the order to bring 
them here.” 

‘: Well,” said Dom Griffi, with his pleas- 
ant smile, ‘*‘ they must be content with 
whatever there may be toeat.” And then 
he used a phrase which I afterward found 
was his favorite one: ‘‘ When things go 
wrong, we must close our eyes and trust 
to One on high,” pointing with his hand 
to the blue sky above us. 

In the best Italian I could muster I was 
commencing to offer some excuses, when 
the Father gently cut me short: 

‘** We will go at once and see your rooms. 
To console you for the poor meal I am 
obliged to offer you, I am going to create 
you abbots-in-general.” 

He laughed at his own innocent joke, 
which for the moment I hardly under- 
stood; and, indeed, my eyes had begun to 
roam to the large red building which stood 
before us, its color deepened by the light 
of the setting sun. Montechiaro has been 
built and added to at various epochs since 
the day when the head of the Gherardesca 
family, the uncle of Ugolin himself, retired 
in the year 1259, with nine companions, to 
do penance in this hidden valley. During 
the last century not less than three hun- 
dred monks had their lodging in the mon- 
astery, which then possessed its own vast 
kitchens, its fish-ponds, its wine-presses 
and well-filled stables. But now its count- 
less windows, with a few exceptions, were 
all closed, their shutters fallen into decay 
and thickly covered with ivy and creeping 
vines. The corridors, along which we 
presently found ourselves walking, were 
thick with dust; but each little detail of 
ornamentation bore witness to the ancient 
grandeur of the abbey, from the vast 
inarble lavabo, supported on the carved 
heads of lions which stood at the entrance 
to the refectory, to the architecture of the 
three cloisters, each one of them decorated 
with frescoes, A single glance at these 
paintings was sufficient to detect the pe- 
dantic Italian style of the seventeenth 
century; and it is possible that among them 
might be discovered some other specimen 
of Gozzoli or Orcagna. We mounted a 
long staircase on whose wall hung pictures 
blackened with age, among others a cheva- 
lier of Rapheel’s true master, Timoteo della 
Vite. By what strange chance had it 
found a resting-place here? Then we filed 
along another corridor with little cells on 
either side whose doors were regularly la- 
beled: visitator primus ; visitator secun- 
dus, and so on to the last, a room of much 
greater size and hight, above the door of 
which was a carved cross and miter. The 
Father who, since we first crossed the 
threshold, had not spoken except to point 
out the Timoteo, now said, in excellent 
French, his Italian accent almost imper- 
ceptible: “This is a specimen of the 
‘quarters’ I give to my guests. They are 
the rooms which, during more than five 
hundred years were occupied by the Su- 
periors of the convent.” From the corner 
of my eye I glanced at Philippe and no- 
ticed the look of blank dismay which 
passed over his face when our guide 
spoke to us in our own language. As 
we were crossing the corridors he had 
indulged in one or two remarks 
Jests of doubtful taste. Had Dom 
Griffi’s last speech been made so as 
to let us know that he could under- 





stand our slightest word? or was it simply 
an act of hospitality to put us at our ease 
in conversation? It was impossible to 
gather anything from his face, with its ex- 
pression of quiet dignity. He appeared as 
if totally absorbed in the memories which 
the large room awakened in him. Some 
chairs of modern shape, a square table and 
a couch, comprised its humble furniture. 
In one corner an open door disclosed a 
small altar, with its faded hangings, be- 
fore which, without a doubt, each succes- 
sive superior had made his devotions. On 
either side was another door opening into 
a smaller room, containing a chair or two, 
an iron bedstead, and modest toilet furni- 
ture. But all signs of poverty and poor 
furnishment were forgotten when one 
turned to the open windows and looked 
out upon the truly sublime landscape 
which met the eye. Right across the val- 
ley, in front of us, clustered a hamlet of 
little cottages, from which well-cultured 
fields sloped down toward the monastery, 
dotted here and there with the dark foliage 
of the cypress, or the brighter green of 
massive oaks. Then came the thick 
groves of olive trees where, for so many 
generations, the poor monks had toiled 
and earned a revenue for their monastery. 
Rising above all, in the distance, were the 
peaks of the Pisanian range, on one of 
which could be traced the outline of a 
ruined castle, to which, in times gone by, 
the monastery had looked for its safety 
and defense. And overhead was the sky, 
of marvelous deep blue, seamed here and 
there with golden streaks, which caught 
the last bright rays of the slowly sinking 
sun. 

Even my young companion seemed 
moved and sensible to the beauty of what 
lay before us. For some moments we, all 
three, stood silent, each lost in his own 
thoughts;and then the silence was broken 
by the old abbot. 

‘Ts it not a beautiful sight?” he asked. 
‘*T have lived here and never left the con- 
vent for forty years, yet I am never tired 
of looking at it.” 

‘* Forty years!” I cried, almost in spite of 
myself; ‘‘and without leaving here! But 
surely you have traveled”— 

“Yes, but only* twice,” he answered; 
**and on each occasion for a week only. 
When my sister was dying at Milan, I was 
summoned to administer the sacrament to 
her. Rest her soul! And, once again, I 
went to Rome when the cardinal’s cap was 
bestowed. upon my dear master, Petoro. 
Yes,” he went on, his eyes fixed upon 
some imaginary point, ‘‘I came here in 
1845. How beautiful Montechiaro was 
then! And the masses which were cele- 
brated! To have seen this convent as I 
have seen it, and to see it asI do now, it is 
like gazing upon a souless, lifeless body, 
where just before had been all youth and 
life. But, patience! patience! 

‘“** Multa renascentur que jam cecidere, calent que 
Que nunc sunt inhonore .. . 
But, Messiers, I must leave you now and 
go and prepare your dinner. Luigi shall 
bring your valises to you. Poor Luigi! 
you must be patient with him, you know. 
One must close one’s eyes and trust to 
God!” and with his kind smile upon his 
face he left us. , 

No sooner had the sound of his footsteps 
died away than Philippe Dubois threw 
himself into a chair and burst into a fit of 
laughter, which grated on my ears. 

** Well, well,” he exclaimed; “this old 
character is worth coming all the way to 
see.” ’ 

“IT cannot see that there is anything 
laughable in what he has told us,” I re- 
plied; ‘‘it was merely the history, very 
simply told, of his convent which he loves 
so much, whose despoliation has been 
such a grief to him—a grief which only 
his faith and hope make bearable, I am 
probably some fifteen years older than 
you, my friend. I have seen a great deal 
of the world, just as you, yourself, in time 
will see it; and I know that there is noth- 
ing nobler or more beautiful in it than a 
man wholly devoted to one work, with 
one ideal ever before him ”— 

“Amen!” interrupted my companion, 
laughing still more. ‘‘ What more could 
one wish for? His dear master, the Car- 
dinal! His masses, so beautifully sung! 
His dear, departed sister! and, best of all, 





his varying cooking with quotations from 
Horace! Why, for such wretched rooms 
as these, a lire a night will amply pay for 
his wonderful hospitality. But,” he con- 
cluded, in a tone of irony, “ since it dis- 
pleases you, my dear master, I will say no 
more.” 

Toward seven o'clock we were seated at 
the meal which Dom Griffi had prepared 
for us in the large hall once used as a re- 
fectory for novices. The repast was served 
at one end of a long table, above which 
there hung an old-fashioned lamp of beaten 
copper. At each place were laid two bot- 
tles, one filled with native wine, the other 
with pure, cold water. A large dish of 
fresh figs and one of grapes were placed 
upon the table for our dessert, the more 
solid portion of the meal consisting of a 
thick soup and cheese of goat’s milk. In 
addition to these was a large ham and a 
loaf of bread, while a dish of boiled chest- 
nuts completed the fare, whose frugality 
provoked from our host himself a quota- 
tion from his favorite Latin poet: 

“* Castaneee molles et pressi copia lactis,’ ” 
he said, as he took his seat, after first pro- 
nouncing the Benedicite. 

‘*My dear Father,” I said, when our 
meal was at an end; ‘* may we not see this 
evening the Gozzoli frescoes of which I 
have heard so much?” 

** You would be able to judge of them 
better in the morning by daylight,” he re- 
plied, and then, as tho the temptation 
to display his discovery was too much for 
him; “‘ but you shall see them now, also. 
Ah! when the monks return here, how 
proud they will be of those paintings! I 
hope to have them thoroughly restored be- 
fore the winter is over. Luigi’—handing 
him a key—* go to the chapel and bring 
the long pole with a candle fastened at its 
end. I find it necessary,” he added, turn- 
ing to me, “ to keep the doors locked on 
account of the peasants who come here at 
all hours. They are good people, but poor, 
and it is only fair to remove temptation 
from their way.” 

When Luigi returned with the candle 
affixed to a pole, which was used for light- 
ing the tapers in the chapel, the old monk 
arose, pronounced the Benedicite once 


‘more, and then, with all the excitement of 


a child, marched off before us. 

‘* Now,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ we can say with 
Dante : 

“** Per la impacciata via, retro al mio duca’”— 

“Through tortuous paths, behind my guide ”*— 

‘* Dante again!” whispered Philippe in 
my ear. ‘‘These people can do nothing— 
not even eat a morsel of their vile green 
cheese—without quoting from their won- 
derful Florentine. Did you know that 
Vallés had proved that Dante’s name was 
simply Durante—Durand, as we should 
say? Fancy the ‘ Divine Comedy” signed 
with the name Durand! I must tell the 
joke to our worthy host.” 

‘*Pardon me,” I said; ‘“‘but I think I 
have told you how much I myself admire 
that grand poet.” 

‘*T know it.” he replied; ‘‘ it shows the 
idolatrous side of your nature. But, you 
see, I belong to a generation of iconoclasts 
—that is the difference between us.” 

While we spoke in a low tone our guide 
was leading us through endless passages, 
dimly lighted by the flickering flame of 
his candle, We would mount one stair- 
case, only to descend another next mo- 
ment. Bats and roosting birds, frightened 
by our approach, flew around us. Our 
march along the corridors of this vast con- 
vent was almost like a nightmare, At 
last Dom Griffi came to a halt before a 
door which he proceeded to open with a 
key taken from the large bag hanging 
from his waist, Creaking on its rusty 
hinges, the door slowly gave way and we 
entered a spacious room, two of whose 
four walls were adorned with frescoes, 
while the others presented a plain, un- 
broken surface of white plaster. 

** Luigi, my son,” said the abbot, “‘ light 
another taper, and be careful not to spill 
the grease upon my best and only souw- 
tane,” he added, smiling. 

Taking the candle and holding it above 
his head, the old man walked slowly along 
the decorated wall. We saw the bleeding 
wound in Christ's side, the. Apostle’s hand 
laid upon it; the Savior’s face bore a look 





of pain and suffering, while that of Saint 
Thomas expressed a mixture of remorse 
and curiosity. Angels, with tears upon 
their cheeks, were bearing up to Heaven 
the symbols of the passion. On the other 
wall we traced out, detail by detail, the 
gold embroidery and bright.green tunic of 
King Gondoforus. Vases, overflowing 
with treasure and precious stones, were 
held out to the Apostle, while on a balcony 
peacocks diplayed the brilliancy of their 
gaudy plumage; bright colored birds were 
perched on every branch, and in the back- 
ground the royal huntsmen held by their 
chains fierce, spotted leopards, eager for 
the chase. Withdrawing my eyes for one 
moment from the painted wall, I glanced at 
Dom Griffi’s face; it was easy to read there 
the joy which the sight of his treasures 
brought him, a joy as intense, tho in a 
different way, as that of a miser pouring 
his gold and silver through his hands, 
As he moved the light about from place to 
place, broken sentences escaped his lips. 

‘*See the expression of doubt and hesita- 
tion in the Apostle’s face, and the contrac- 
tion of our Lord’s mouth as the fingers are 
laid upon his wound; it is just as a sick 
person does when the doctor touches them 
ever so gently with his hand. And the 
landscape! Do you not recognize in the 
background Verruca and the hill of Monte- 
chiaro? The angels, too, their eyes have 
grown small, for they are full of tears 
which will not be kept back, try as they 
may not to weep. Then the black king, 
with his heavy rings of gold, they are the 
exact counterpart of some rings which 
one of our fathers, now dead—may God 
keep his soul—dug up near the convent of 
Volterra. I have them now,I will show 
them to you. But look here,” and he 
turned abruptly to one of the walls, still 
incrusted with its covering of plaster. He 
held the candle so that its light feil upon 
a corner which had hitherto been dark. A 
small portion of plaster had been carefully 
removed, leaving a space not much larger 
than one’s hand. It disclosed a face of the 
Madonna. Doubtless from the flickering 
of the candle’s flame, the eyes and lips 
seemed to move. One could have thought 
that a woman's face was really there, 
framed as a picture, in the coarse white 
plaster that surrounded it. Even Philippe, 
I could see, was for the moment affected 
by the strange delusion. 

**Itis worthy of Edgar Poe,” he mur- 
mured to himself. 

The good Father, not understanding the 
young man’s remark and use of a name 


‘that was strange to him, hastened to cor- 


rect him. 

‘*No, no,” he said; ‘it is another Goz- 
zoli. I can show you proof of it in Vasa- 
ri’s volume. Anddo you know what the 
subject of the whole fresco is? Itis un- | 
doubtedly the ‘ miracle of the girdle.’” 

‘* What miracle was that?” I asked. 

** What?’ he asked, visibly astonished. 
‘*Have you not seen, in the dome of Pis- 
toia, the girdle which the Virgin cast to 
St. Thomas after her ascension? When 
she rose to Heaven from among the other 
Apostles he was not present. When he 
returned, three days later, he still doubted 
the truth of what he had not seen with his 
own eyes. The Madonna was gracious 
enough to let fall her girdle at his feet, 
and so he no longer doubted. The subject 
has been treated very frequently,” he con- 
tinued. ‘‘In the Academy at Florence you 
will find a charming bas-relief by Luca 
della Robbia. Francesco Granacci, Fra 
Paolino of Pistoia, Taddeo Gaddi and Bas- 
tiano Mainardi—the last at Santa Croce— 
have all made use of the legend. I have 
photographs of each painting. Now if you 
will come to my own cell I will show you 
the golden ornaments I spoke of and the . 
little collection formed by Dom Pio Sche- 
done.” 

Actuated possibly by different motives, 
we both followed him. The instincts of 
the archeologist were aroused in Philippe, 
while for myself I was only too eager to 
see the living room of our good host. Its 
general disorder furnished another proof 
of the poor service rendered by the half- 
witted fellow who answered to the name 
of Luigi. Large, heavy books were scat- 
tered about in small piles on every side; 
in one corner a hammer and other simple 
tools, together with a box full of screws 
and nails and scraps of iron, showed that 
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Dom Griffi was his own carpenter. The 
one small sign of the study of his own 
creature comfort was afforded by a brown 
earthenware vase which the women of 
Tuscany call a seaidino, and which they 
fill with live coals so as to warm their 
hands while holding it by its handle. Se- 
rene and dignified among the disorder of 
the tile-paved room, a large black cat lay 
upon the softest chair. The plain wooden 
table was strewn with papers covered with 
large and firm handwriting. 

‘** These are the sermons of my old mas- 
ter,” explained Dom Griffi, “‘ which I have 
undertaken to recopy. The good cardinal 
is almost blind himself, but wishes to have 
his works printed before his death. He is 
eighty-seven; and what a terrible hand he 
wrote! It is so hard for me to find the 
time for copying; but, fortunately, I am 
able to do with little sleep; perhaps four 
hours in all. Come now, Nero, get down 
from that chair, my micino”—he spoke to 
the cat in much the same manner as Pas- 
quale to his old gray mare. ‘ Godod! and 


now,” he said, turning to me, ‘‘ do you sit | 


here, and Seigneur Filippo here.” Before 
our meal he had asked permission to ad- 
dress us by our first names, in the kindly, 
familiar manner of his country. *‘ Stay,” 
he continued; *‘ there is my treasure box. 
It is unlocked and open. In this room I 
keep nothing under lock and key, for all 
that is here belongs to me and not to the 
convent. Where are my rings?” 

As he spoke he raised the lid of the old 


metal box, and we could see that it was | 
filled with a number of small paper-cov- | 


ered packages, each one carefully inscribed 
with its contents. From the shape of 
most of these packages it was plain that 
dom Pio Schedone’s collection consisted 
principally of medals and coins. We ex- 
amined and admired the Etruscan ear- 
rings, with their delicate workmanship. 
By chance, I picked up one of the little 
round packets and read upon the paper 
covering: Julii Cesarius aureus. 1 un- 
covered the little gold coin and saw that it 
was, without doubt, genuine and authen- 
tic. I handed it to Philippe, who pointed 
out the head of Marcus 
reverse side; saying as he did so: “It is a 
splendid specimen and extremely rare.” 

I took up a second, and a third, and at 


last, to my astonishment, a coin of the | 


time of Brutus, of which by chance I knew 
the real value. I had seen a counterpart 
at a Paris jeweler’s the previous Christ- 
mas time, attached to a bracelet. As I 
was there for the purpose of selecting a 
present, I asked its value, and was told 
that the coin alone was worth thirteen hun- 
dred francs. And here in Dom Pio’s cas- 
ket, among some sixty others, was this rare 
and valuable coin. When I had shown it 
to Philippe and informed him what I knew 


about its value, he answered: ‘‘I have no 


doubt of it; [am something of a numis- 
ma tist myself, and see it is without a flaw 
—in perfect condition.” 

‘* You have a treasure here, Father,” I 
said to Dom Griffi, who stood listening to 
us as if he but half believed our words. I 


explained to him that I was able to value 


at least this one of his collection, and that 
my companion’s experience confirmed my 
own opinion. 


**It is what Dom Pio himself told me,” 


he said, the expression of his face chang- 
ing. ‘‘He had found these coins in all 


sorts of places while making excavations. 
After his death our troubles 
caine upon-us; and I have always been too 
busy to show them to Professor Marchetti, 
of Pisa, who could have told me every- 
Truth to tell, I had completely 
forgotten them until we were looking at 
the fresco of King Gondoforus.” Then, 
suddenly he rubbed his hands joyfully 
together and exclaimed: ‘My faith! I 
trust you are right in what you say. There 
is a portion of the monastery positively 
The Gov- 
ernment refuse me any money whatever, 
tho four thousand frances would accom- 
But four thousand 
francs!” and he shook his head incredu- 


Poor. Pio! 


thing. 


dangerous from want of repair. 


plish everything. 


lously, pointing to the casket. 


** Well,” I said; ‘if I were in your place, 
Father, I would at least consult the pro- | 
fessor you speak of, I also noticed a gold 

Domitian,’ bearing the temple on the re- 
verse side; and that, too, unless I am mis- 


taken, is a very valuable coin,” 





Antonius on the | 


“Very rare,” said Philippe, who was 
still examining the contents of the box, 
“as is this Dido Julian, and this Didia 
Clara. They are all magnificent speci- 
mens, Probably some ignorant peasant 
found them while digging near Voltura, 
and sold them to Dom Pio for a trifle.” 

“If itis true,” said Dom Griffi, again rub- 


| bing his hands together; “it only proves | 


once more the truth of my dear cardinal’s fa- 
voritesaying: ‘Dio non manda mai bacea, 
che non mandi cibo’—‘God never sends a 
mouth without also sending something to 
fill it.’ I have said so many prayers for the 
terrace which I want to repair! It was 


went to take the sun during their con- 
valescence. I will write and ask Monsieur 
Marchetti to visit me as soon as possible. 
He is a good friend of mine and loves 
Montechiaro! And to-morrow morning, 
at mass, I will offer my thanks to the 
Lord, and, also, pray for you. Good! Now 
I must go and remind Luigi to wait upon 
me at six in the morning; I have some ap- 
pointments at seven o’clock.” 


good-night, I said to him: 


happenings as the work of Providence! 
‘This poor monk needed money for his con- 
vent, 
God, and, by mere accident, two strangers 


quire.” 
“It is one of the stupid acts of chance,” 
Philippe replied, shrugging his shoulders, 


talent, who only needed a small sum to de- 
velop this talent, finding money in such a 
manner? And here this foolish old man, 
in a monk’s frock, discovers at least six 
thousand francs! How will he spend them? 
| Simply in rebuilding a terrace for some 
monks who will never see it.” 

** Well,” I said, in much the same tone 
that I might have used toward some sick, 





grumbling and complaints—‘ 
| now, and let me do the same.” 


go to bed, 


The night wind had risen, and wailed 
| about the old monastery with mournful, 
| plaintive sound. Sleep did not come easi- 
ly to me as I lay upon the hard bed of 
abbot-generals. I could hear 
Philippe Dubois pacing up and down his 
room; and I wondered if, in spite of his 
outward mask of irony, he, too, had not 
been touched by the beautifrl spectacle of 
a life as resigned and pious and full of 
faith as our host’s. The sights and events 
of the day passed in review before my 
mind. I saw again Benozzi’s frescoes, 


| former 





brought back to light after a sepulture of | 


four hundred years; the old monk’s say- 
ings, with their simple philosophy and un- 
worldly theories, came back to me; and, 
with the sound of Philippe’s footsteps still 
in my ears, I closed my eyes, and slept. 

When I awoke, it was to find Luigi at 
my bedside, bearing a tray on which was 
some café-au-lait, and almost immediately 
the monk entered the room. 

Ah! 
ful laugh. ‘You have slept well, and 
what is more, have given the lie to the old 


ant has brought a basket of fresh trout for 
your lunch. As for Seigneur Filippu, he 
is already out walking on the mountains. 
| As I came back from mass I saw him 
striding along as agile as a cat. When 


you have risen we will go and see the | 
Seigneur Filippo is 


Benozzi by daylight. 
sure to have returned by that time. And 
you must also see the convent library. 


Ah! if you only knew how richly stored it 
was before our first suppression by the 
But patience! After all, 
Multu 


first Napoleon. 
Iam to have my terrace rebuilt. 
renascentur.” 


An hour later, having drunk Luigi’s 
concoction of chicory with as slight a 
grimace as I could make, and dressed my- | 
self, I joined Dom Griffi; and together we 
paid another visit to the Indian King Gon- 
the sweet-faced Madonna. 
Then he showed me in turn all the refec- 
| tories, large and small, the library, the 

ponds and cisterns, and the old garden, 

with its nursery beds of young cypresr 


dorus and 


trees, 





there that any brothers who had been sick | 


| the whole collection. 
** How easy it is to look upon certain | 


He prays with ali his strength to | 


are able to tell him that, even now, he pos- | 
sesses all the money he can possibly re- | 


| them out and lai 
| might send them to his friend at Pisa. I 
| would ask him at once. 

**Did you ever hear of a young man of | 


unreasonable child—for I was tired of his | 








Bravo!” he cried, with a cheer- 


proverb: ‘Chi dorme non piglia pesci’— | 
‘ Who sleeps, catches no fish’; for a peas- | 


Philippe was still absent. Could he have 
lost his way upon the mountain-side, or 
was it that the good Father’s conversation 
and society were distasteful to his irrita- 
ble and nervous nature? I must confess 
that his absence caused me no deep regret, 
for his inereasing sarcasm and discontent 
annoyed me; and, on our re-entering the 
convent, I had almost forgotten his exist- 
ence until an unexpected, startling inci- 
dent recalled it. 

It was about eleven o’clock. Dom Griffi 
had excused himself from me until we 


| should meet at lunch. I was puzzled how 


to kill the time; for I had no books with 
me and, strange to say, no arrears in my 
correspondence tomake up. I would ask 


| the Father’s permission to inspect his coins 


once more. He led me to his little room 
and handed me the box. One by one I 
undid the paper coverings and examined 


their contents, when the fancy seized me | 
to look again at the aureus of Cesar, with | 
| its head of Antony. I searched for it 


among the other coins, but could not find 


| it. **We must have put them back care- 
A little later when bidding Philippe 


lessly ,” I thought, and went carefully over 
No medallion of 


Cesar, nor of Brutus! In all my life I 


can remember no moment of such sudden | 


pain as came upon me when I was certain 
that these two coins—worth at least two 
thousand francs—were missing. The pre- 
vious evening they were there, I had held 
them in my own hand, as F explained 
their value to the monk; and now they 
were gone! Perhaps he himself had taken 
them aside that he 


I found Dom Griffi engaged with an old, 
weather-beaten peasant who, with a comi- 
cal look of anguish on his face, was evi- 
dently repaying some small loan made by 
the good priest. The latter saw by my 
face that something had gone wrong. 

‘Your friend has met with no acci- 
dent?” he asked me, quickly. 

“No,” I answered; ‘‘but you must let 
me ask you a question, Father. Have you 
taken out from Dom Pio’s casket any of 
the gold coins we were examining last 
night ?” 

** None,” said the good man, calmly: 
**the box is just as we left it.” 

** Then,” I cried, ** there are at least two 
coins missing, and the most valuable ones, 
the Ceesar and the Brutus!” 

Even as the words passed my lips a hor- 
rible suspicion came over me. ‘‘ No, no!” 
[ said aloud; ‘it is im ible!” for my 
suspicions were of Philippe. I pictured 
him, after our discovery of the past night, 
tempted by the treasure lying so near to 
him. Again I heard his restless footsteps, 
as sleep came over me. During our drive 
to the convent he had spoken of his press- 
ing need for asmall sum with which to 
make his début as an author in Paris. He 
had seen this amount within his reach; he 
had fought and struggled against the 
temptation, and then—yielded! He had 


| committed this theft, so easy, and yet so 


doubly infamous; for was not the r 
old monk our host? All he had to 
do was to rise before mass, 
his room, and steal quietly into the 
Father's cell. He had taken the two coins 
which he knew to be the most valuable; 
perhaps others. Then he had walked into 


| the country, to furnish an excuse for his 
| early rising, and, perhaps, to beat down 
| the remorse which must have assailed him. 


I was seized with a violent emotion, my 
limbs seemed to fail me, and I sank into a 


| chair. 


Dom Griffi turned to the peasant, and 
with all the usual sweetness of his voice 
said: 

**Go and wait in the corridor, Beppo. 
I will call you.” 

When we were alone: 

**See, my son,” he commenced, in a 
voice, I did not recognize—no longer that 
of the kind and friendly host, but the voice 
of the priest—and he took both my hands 
in his. ‘* Look me in the face. You feel 
sure that I know it was not you, do you 
not? Say nothing more, explain nothing, 


. 


and give me one promise ”— 


‘*To force the scoundrel to return the | 
“Ah, Father! I | 


coins?” I interrupted. 
do not know whether to choke him 
with my own hands, or to hand him over 
to the gendarmes!” 

** You do not understand me,” he re- 
plied, shaking his head. ‘I wish you, on 
the contrary, to gi 
honor that you will not say a word which 
may betray your suspicions—not one word, 


mind, not even a look or gesture. Have I 
|. not the right to ask you this?” 
‘*T do not understand,” I began. 
** Pazienza,” he said, using his favorite 


word. ‘“ Merely give me 
and leave me to finish my business with 
this terrible fellow, Beppo, Ah! he and 
his kind will be the death of me before I 


our promise, 


see the thers back here! They 
dispute and le over every five francs of 
their rent; but , you know, one must 


close one’s eyes and trust to God! . . . 
Have I your promise?” 
“You have,” I answered, overpowcred 








to leave | 





ve me your word of | speak to one at whom he had scoffed and 





by a sort of authority which he seemed, 


for the moment, to possess. 

“And will you bring me the casket, at 
once?” 

**T will, Father.” 


half an 
I met Phaliepe Dubois, who 
from his walk. It is only 
fair to admit that, to my eyes, his face at 
once betrayed his secret, and I could tell 
that, even now, remorse and shame 
sed him. If, on his part, he noticed 
anything strange in my own looks and 
manner, the silence I maintained on the 
subject, doubtless re-assured him. 

‘**T have had a splendid walk,” he said, 
tho I lost a way for a time, and so 
missed seeing the convent with you. At 
what hour do we leave?” 

‘* At about half-past two,” I said. 

‘“* Then, if you will excuse me, I will go 
and pack my valise.” 

With this excuse he passed into his own 
room, and I could hear him walking up 
and down as on the past evening. It was 
plain he found my presence insupportable. 

All hours arrive some time, co last, 
that of our luncheon came, and Dom 


hour later, 
had re 


| Griffi, in his customary gay and cordial 
| voice, called us to the table. 


** Well, Seigneur Filippo,” he said, tak- 
ing the young man’s hand, affectionately, 
in his own, ‘‘ you have brought back a 
fine appetite, I hope?” 

‘* No, Father,” answered the other, evi- 
dently embarassed by this kindly greeting. 
**T am afraid I have taken a slight cold.” 

‘* Then you shall have some medicine—a 
a of my vino santo. Do you know 
why we call it so? We hang the . 
up, and allow them to dry, until Faster. 
time, and then we press them. There is 
an old Tuscan proverb which says; ‘The 
grape has three seeds: one of health, one 
of gayety, and the third of intoxication.’ 
But in my vino santo you will only find 
the first two.” And so it was, in pleasant 
phrases, that he talked throughout the 
meal, which, this time, consisted of the 
promised trout, of roasted chestnuts, fruit 
omelets and thrush—thrush stuffed with 
grapes and juniper berries—a favorite au- 
tumnal dish in this favored corner of Italy. 

But no allusion to the missing coins—not 
one word. His manner toward the young 
man was as kind and cordial as toward 
myself. Indeed, I could not help faneying 
that it was even more affectionate to the 
one who had so basely betrayed his hos- 
pitality. 

A-secore of times I could see the tears 
rise to the young man’s eyes, who evident- 
ly was not all bad. Ascore of times I was 
on the point of saying to him: ‘‘ Come, ask 
pardon of this — priest, and let there be 
an end to it.” en a frown or look would 
pass over Philippe’s face, which silenced 
me, and nothing was heard but the voice 
of the monk, as he told us anecdotes of his 
convent, or little incidents which had 
occurred during his two memorable visits 
to the outer world. 

It was only when our meal was over and 
we had mounted to our apartment that I - 
saw what his intention was—an idea which 
could only have occurred to one who knew 
the human soul in all its strength and all 
its weaknesses. 

Leaving us for a few moments, he re- 
turned, holding in his hands Dom Pio’s 
casket. I glanced at Philippe. His face 
was livid. But that of our host still wore 
its frank and kindly simile. 

**You have told me the value of these 
coins,” he said, simply, laying the box up- 
on the table. There is more than enough 
here for the repairs I wish to make. Will 
you let me ask each of you to choose two 
or three of the coins and to keep them in 
remembrance of the old monk who prayed 


for both of you this morning.” 
As he spoke, he gave me one look, as if 
to remind me of my promise. He went 


out, and I was alone with Philippe. I 
trembled lest he might have gu that 
I knew his secret. The sublime indul- 
gence of Dom Griffi would, I knew well, 
lose much of its effect upon this being in 
distress if once his self-respect were openly 
assailed. 

**What a good man this priest is!” I 
said, simply to break the silence. Phi- 
lippe e tio reply. He had turned 


| sharply toward the window, and was 
| looking out upon the wonderful, peaceful 
| landscape. 


I opened the casket and, hav- 
ing, at hazard, chosen a coin, I passed into 
my Own room. 

y heart beat rapidly as I heard the 
young man quic leave the room, his 
steps turned in the direction of the monk's 
own cell. The victory was gained! He 
had gone to restore the stolen pieces and 
confess his fault. In what terms did he 


poked his jests, and with what words did 
this one answer him? I do not know; | 
shall never know. I only know that when 
we were seated in our carriage and Pas- 

uale had urged his old mare, ‘‘ Now, 
) eg my friend, find your best pace!” I 
turned and looked back at the convent we 
were leaving, and waved a farewell to the 
good old monk, standing on the threshold 
of the building he loved so well, M 
companion’s face was also turned to 
him, and in it I could clearly read—the 
dawn of another soul! No, the age of 
miracles has not forever passed away, but 
it has need of saints; and they, indeed, are 
rare, 
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PEBBLES. 
_—_ 

THERE’S a man in our club whois always | 
the last to see the point of either joke or 
story. We call him “the latest intelli-. 
gence.” —AU Sorts. 


to give me your daughter’s hand.” Pater- 
familias: “‘ Why, sir, when I last saw it was 


in your possession.” —Bazar. 

....“* I got a very excited letter from your 
friend Brown the other day.’’ “That's 
strange; I saw him compose it before it 
went.’’—Baltimore American. 


..Some one says “ poets are declining”’: 
this is evidently a mistake. Every poet will 
tell you that it is the editors who are declin- 
ing.—Richmond Recorder. 


“Yes. That fat 


” 


Jennie, on the seashore. 
man in bathing stepped on its undertow, 
answered Harry.—Harper’s Bazar. 


_...New Yorker: “‘ I was just now reading 
an article about ‘Chicago Limited 





Chicagoan: “ ‘Chicago Limited!’ What an | 


idea. Why, sir, Chicago is illimitable.”’— 
Boston Courier. 


....Grandpa : “T am surprised that it did 
not rain last night, as my corns ached like 
mischief.” Tommy: “ But, Grandpa, you 
can’t expect that the weather will be always 
regulating itself by your corns.”—Tezas 
Siftings. 


.. Unsatisfactory.—The Butcher: “ Did 
you tell Mr. Gore that his bill had been run- 
ning for a long time?” Collector; ‘ Yes, 
sir.” The Butcher: ‘What did he say?’ 
Collector: 
it stand a little while.’ ’’—Life. 


..It was the first time little Bessie had 
ever seent a snake, and as it writhed along 
she ran into the house breathless with her 
discovery. ‘‘Oh, Mamma, come quick!” she 
cried. ‘‘Here’s a tail out here wagging 
without any dog.”—Baltimore Americun. 


....Conversation between a traveler anda | 


lad of six or seven.—‘‘ Your grandfather 
there seems to be very old. Do you know 
what his age is?”” ‘‘ No, sir; I couldn’t ex- 
actly say, sir. I’m sure he can’t be very 
young. He’s always been about the house 
as long as I can remember.”’ 


....“* I see that in the preface of your book 
you state that it is written to fill a long-felt 
want. What do you mean by that ?”’ 
“WhatdolI mean by that ? Why, I’ve been 
needing a square meal for the last eighteen 
months. Don’t you call that a long-felt 
want ?’—Texas Siftings. 


waibal Miss Parvenue: “lm going now, 
Mamma.” Mrs. Parvenue (turning from 
Lord Sansous): “‘ Now, above all, Harrietta, 
don’t forget to find out how Mrs. Topnotch 
makes her faux pas, I heard she made one 
last week, and we’ll make some, too, no mat- 
ter how much it costs.”"—Texas Siftings. 


.-“Tll get even with those next door 
neighbors of mine if it takes a thousand 
years. They have trained that miserable 
cur of theirs to howl every time I sing.” 
“Why, that isthe strangest thing I ever 
heard of. You don’t mean to say the dog 
had to be trained?”’—Indianapolis Journal. 

..A little Detroit girl was bidding her 
boy playmate good-by, and on this occasion 
her mother told her tokisshim. She offered 
him a roguish cheek, and, when the salute 
was gravely given, began to rub it vigorous- 
ly with her handkerchief. ‘“‘ Why, Laura, 
said her mother, “ you’re not rubbing it off?” 
“No, Mamma,” said the little maiden, de- 
murely; “I’m rubbing it in.”—Detroit Free 
Press. 

.. She Didn’t Know.—Little Girt (look- 
ing over advertising page): “ Mamma, why 
do all these boarding houses object to chil- 
dren?” Fond Mamma: “I’m sure I don’t 
know. Go see what the baby is yelling 
about, and tell Johnny to stop throwing 
things at people in the street, and make 
George and Kate stop fighting, and tell 
Dick if he doesn’t stop banging that Chinese 
gong so hard I'll take it away from him.?’— 
Street & Smith’s Good News. 

.-A pronounced vein of humor must cer- 
tainly have run through the curate who 
said to his flock: “I fear, when I explained 
to you in my last charity sermon that phi- 
lanthropy was the love of our species, you 
must have understood me to say ‘specie,’ 
which may account for the smallness of the 
collection. I hope you will prove by your 
present contributions that you no longer 
labor under the same mistake.” 

--A famous college president, a clergy- 
man, was addressing the students in the 
chapel at the beginning of the college year. 
“Tt is,” he said in conclusion, ‘a matter of 
congratulation to all the friends of the col- 


‘“‘ He said: ‘ For Heaven’s sake let | 


lege that this year opens with the largest 
Freshman class in its history.” And then, 
without any pause, he turned to the Serip- 
ture lesson for the day, the third Psalm, and 

reading, in a voice like thunder, 


_ began 
| “Lord. how they are increased that trouble 
..Suitor: ‘I have come, sir, to ask you | 


me !”—Christian Register. 


.. At, the New York Chautauqua, when 
Dr. Henson came to lecture on “Fools,” 


' Bishop. Vincent: introduced him_ thus: 
‘* Ladies and gentlemen, we are now to have | 
a lecture on ‘ Fools,’ by one of the most dis- | 


tinguished ’’—there was a long pause, for 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 15ru. 


the Bishop’s inflections indicated that he | 


had finished, and the audience roared with 
delight, so that it was some time before the 
sentence was concluded—‘‘men of Chicago.” 


| Dr. Henson, who is a ready wit, began his 
" | lecture when silence was at length restored 
..‘* My, how the breaker roared!’’ said | 











by saying: ‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen, I am 
not as great a fool as Bishop Vincent ”— 
and here he stopped, apparently through 
with the sentence, while the audience again 
wildly applauded, finally 
‘*would have you think.” 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “Puzzles,” Tue INDEPENDENT, New York. 





CHAIR PUZZLE. 
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Diamond: 1, Upper word, to pare off; 2, 
habitual practice; 3, to confuse; 4, venue; 5, 
a rare element. 

Right of seat, Large cords. 

Left of seat, Keenly desirous. 

Front right leg, Places to rest. 

Left, To cook with fire. 

Rung, A space for combatants. 

Back leg, connecting with the diamond, 
An art. 

Side rung, connecting with the front rung, 
A honey-like juice. 

NINE DIAMONDS. 
Six sayings, reading across and down. 
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(Upper left-hand diamond; 1,A consonant; 
2, to fasten; 3, not bright; 4, a tree; 5, a 
vowel. 

Middle wpper diamond: 1, A consonant; 
2, small spot; 3,a part of humanity; 4, a 
number; 5, consonant. 

Upper right-hand diamond: 1, A conso- 
nant; 2, the sound of an animal; 3, to lay 
color; 4, an insect; 5, a consonant. 

Second row of diamonds. The left hand 
1, A vowel; 2, a part of the day; 3, wrong- 
doings; 4, a man’s name; 5, a consonant. 

Middle diamond: 1, A vowel; 2, a woman’s 
name; 8, to shun; 4, to join together; 5,a 
vowel. 

Right-hand diamond: 1, A consonant; 2, 
belonging to another man; 3, medium of 
sight; 4, bashful; 5, a consonant. 

Third row of diamonds. Left hand: 1, 
A vowel; 2, to the Virgin Mary; 3, to turn 
from; 4, an abbreviation of a foreign com- 


| pany; 5, a consonant. 


Middle diamond: 1, A consonant; 2, for; 
8, not right; 4, a number; 5, a consonant. 

Right-hand diamond: 1, A consonant: 2, 
an untruth; 3, beliefs—scenes; 4, a female 
animal; 5, a consonant. 

METAMORPHOSES. —Selected. 
. Change desk to seat in ten moves. 
Change house to hovel in fifteen moves. 
Change warm to cold in eight moves. 
Change curd to whey in eight moves. 
Change dog to hen in three moves.. 
Change cloth to paper in seven moves. 
Change pond to lake in four moves. 
Change coal to wood in three moves. 
Change awake to sleep in eight moves. 
Change boy to man in four moves. 
Change seas to land in six moves 
‘WINsOR. 
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DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


Il item M 
N Nora A 
F fawn N 
A arch H 
N Nero O 
C Cato O 
Y yard D 
BEHEADINGS. 


1, Branch—ranch, 
2. Ground—round, 
3. What-—hat. 

4. Fate—ate, 

5. Scorner—corner. 
6. Stale—tale. 

7. Stalk—talk. 


ALPHABET PUZZLE. 


A—rolling (original). 
B—lyre (bery)). 
C—laud (ducal). 
D—field (fiddle). 
E—grade (agreed). 
F—leader (federal). 
G—large (gargle). 
H—dray (hydra). 
I—horse (hosier). 
J—stole (jostle). 
K—fair (fakir). 
L—theme (helmet). 
M—their (hermit). 
N—oars (arson). 
O—preachers (reproaches). 
P—roan (apron). 
Q—suit (quits). 
R—iota (ratio). 
S—stone (onsets). 
T—loan (talon). 
U—ogre (rogue). 
V—truce (curvet). 
W—haste (swathe). 
X--malice (exlaim). 
Y—want (tawny). 
¥—bears (zebras). 





The 
Daylight 
Maybe you’ve heard of 
the Daylight but don’t know 
about it. People who know, 
have one or more. Dealers 
who know, keep them. Wide 
who have 
heard. will find out, and then 
they'll know and sell, and 


awake dealers 


you'll know and buy. 


Send for our A B C book on 
Lamps. 


Craighead & Kintz Co., 3: ( : 
Barclay St., N. Y. Sg 
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Yf all druggists. Price 25% cents a ben, 
ew York « Depot, 365 Canal St. 33 
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Take water 
and a little Pear/ine, and you 
have the best preparation in 
the world for washing and 
cleaning. It will do everything 
except harm. Use it on your 
clothes, yourdishes, your paint, 
and your person, Try it on 
something that you think is 
too delicate or too difficult. It 
will silence your doubts in 
the one case, and save your 


strength in the other. 
Peddlers and some unscrupulous 
Send ae will tell you “this is as 
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Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subsorthbers who feel specially 
interested.) 





THE HORTICULTURAL DEVELOP- 
MENT OF FLORIDA. 


BY JAMES K. REEVE. 


A RECENT tour through Florida, during 
which the length and breadth of the Penin- 
sula was traversed wherever there are means 
of transportation, has discovered to me some 
new facts in the development of the agricul- 
ture and the horticulture of that State 
which I think are not of general knowl- 
edge. 

We have been accustomed in the North to 
think of Floridaas a land of a single crop 
and a single idea—the orange. 

We are not to blame for this, because the 
State has itself exploited the orange to such 
® degree that it has overshadowed all other 
interests, and has made us believe that it 
was the orange or nothing for one who 
would go thither as a cultivator of the soil. 
This has of late years prevented many from 
trying their fortunes there who might other- 
wise have done so, because it has come to be 
pretty well understood that the culture of 
the orange is not an occupation in which a 
poor man, having no other means of sub- 
sistence, can afford to engage. 

It is the work of a decade, at least, to bring 
an orange grove into remunerative bearing, 
and during this long period it will demand 
heavily both labor and money. While this 
knowledge has, as I have said, to some ex- 
tent retarded the home-seeker from going 
thither, it has also compelled those who 
were there to seek for other and quicker 
means of subsistence, and this has led toa 
development that is now full of the largest 
promise, 

Where men congregate, there must be di- 
verse industries to enable each one to follow 
his own bent, and so work out the greatest 
good to the whole. And now that Florida 
is getting away from the one crop and one 
industry idea, we may expect to see a new 
era of development which will far exceed in 
material results that of the past, 

For the production of purely tropical 
fruits there is no territory within the limits 
of the United States that will at all com- 
pare, in climatic conditions, with the south- 
eastern portion of tne Floridian peninsula. 
These conditions have been so fully set 
forth in a previous article in THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, together with a categorical list of the 
fruits that have been produced there, that I 
need not stop to enlarge upon these points 
now, . 

Of the various tropical fruits that have 
been experimented with there, the best and 
most marked success has thus far been ob- 
tained with the pineapple. A limited dis- 
trict has been developed, which has proven 
specially adapted to its cultivation. Some 
hundreds of acres are already being utilized 
for this purpose, and the financial outcome 
has been so good that the area this season is 
being largely increased. The culture of the 
pineapple has this to commend it over 
orange. growing, that full results are arrived 
at the second year from planting. This is, 
of course, an occupation that must be main- 
ly limited to the southern portion of the 
State, as the plant will not endure any de- 
gree of frost; but about Orlando and Winter 
Haven some careful experiments have been 
made in growing the fruit under cover (a 
protection being made by the use of lath 
and palmetto leaves), and an exceedingly 
large money return per acre has been se- 
cured. The cost of growing the fruit in this 
manner, however, is very greatly increased; 
so that the practice cannot be expected to 
largely obtain, and will be confined to a few 
who are willing to expend the maximum of 
labor and money upon the minimum area. 

Among tree fruits, the Peento peach is 
meeting with much favor, and is proving 
especially profitable in a limited section of 

upper Florida, of which Waldo is the center. 
Perhaps there are a dozen growers in this 
immediate vicinity who have orchards of 
considerable extent, and who give it the pref- 
erence above oranges for satisfactory and 
profitable cultivation. An advantage with 
this fruit, as with the pineapple, is that one 
does not have to wait long for returns, so 
that even a poor man can afford to plant and 
await the fruiting. An orchard of eight 
hundred trees near Waldo gave the year 
after planting about twenty-five dollars’ 
worth of fruit per acre, the following year 
enough to repay cost of cultivation and 
leave some small margin of profit, and stead- 
ily thereafter a net income of about one hun- 





Peento is a fruit that requires the most care- 
ful cultivation and handling through every 
stage, and when these is given it will 
rarely fail to prove profitable. But one who 
is not thorough in these matters had better 
leave it alone. When properly cultivated 
and fertilized it isan extremely dainty and 
delicate fruit, but under neglect, or when 
the soil is not adapted to it the fruit is small 
and bitter and not worth gathering. In 
harvesting, they are left upon the trees un- 
til within three or four days of becoming 
wholly ripe; then they are carefully picked 
into cross-handled baskets; only half full, 
not over a peck being placed in a basket, 
and are carried by hand to the packing 
house, there they are laid out upon a table, 
handled as gently as eggs, sized up carefully, 
and then packed in crates 12x22 inches and 
usually of sufficient depth to contain two 
layers of fruit, altho sometimes but one layer 
is placed in a crate. Thus packed, they sell 
for “fancy” prices in the Boston and New 
York markets, the growers realizing some- 
what more than an average of fifty cents 
each for these little boxes. 

In adverting to grape culture in Florida 
I cannot refrain from an expression of as- 
tonishment that this industry should be, at 
this lateday, only in its initial stage of de- 
velopment. This is a fruit that the North- 
ern market will take eagerly throughout 
the year, and it would seem that the fact 
that Florida could give us a supply at a 
season when no other section of the country 
could do so, would have attracted earlier 
attention. It is also, like the other fruits I 
have mentioned, well adapted to the needs 
of a settler in a new country, because it does 
not require a great outlay of time or money 
before yielding a return. There are now, 
notably in Polk County, some vineyards of 
considerable size from which grapes are 
being sent into market much in advance of 
our own Northern product. The Niagara is 
proving excellent for this purpose, and 
seems better adapted to that soil and cli- 
mate than to ourown. Black Hamburghs 
and Muscats are also being experimented 
with, while the Baron von Luttichan, near 
Santa Fé Lake has attained great success 
with his special variety—the Chasselas—a 
single shipment of one hundred pounds of 
these having brought him a net return of 
twenty-eight dollars. At Tallahassee, Pro- 
fessor Dubois has attained great success in 
the cultivation of wine grapes and in the 
manufacture of wine, and this will un- 
doubtedly become an industry of great im- 
portance to the State. 

Market gardening is developing rapidly in 
various portions of the State, but especially 
in the extreme south, where are grown the 
very earliest vegetables that find their way 
into the Northern markets. Besides this, 
the extremely large tourist trade of Florida, 
which fills all the hotels from Jacksonville 
to Key West during the latter part of the 
winter, brings a large market almost to the 
very doors of the gardeners. To illustrate 
this: I found at Tampa City an intelligent 
man from Ohio who was laying out garden- 
ing operations on quite an extensive scale 
fer the sole purpese of supplying the home 
winter market, consisting mainly of the 
great Tampa Bay Hotel at Tampa Bay, and 
the Inn at Port Tampa. The exclusive trade 
of one or two such institutions would, I 
think, quite suffice for the ordinary gar- 
dener. 

I did not intend to make, as I find I am in 
danger of doing, a categorical list of the 
horticultural opportunities of Florida; but 
having gone thus far I cannot refrain from 
referring to certain other items with some 
degree of detail. Strawberries already form 
an important part of the very early crops of 
the State, and in some sections arrange- 
ments are being made to largely increase 
the output. In Pasco County some grow- 
ers are increasing their acreage and putting 
in irrigation plants, hoping thus not only to 
make the yield more certain and greater in 
quantity, but to force the vines as well into 
earlier fruiting. If they accomplish what 
they hope to in this respect, they will at 
once introduce a new element of profit into 
the culture, for no other factor is so impor- 
tant as earliness, 

Bee-keeping, altho not a horticultural in- 
dustry, is so nearly related to it that it may 
properly have mention here. No other State, 
with the possible exception of California, is 
so well adapted to it. There is profusion of 

bloom the year round, and the absence of 
winter does away with the necessity of feed- 
ing, a matter of great expense in the North. 
There are now many large apiaries in the 
State, notably one upon the Apalachicola 
River, that contains about twelve hundred 


sent to market in barrels, bringing about 
fifty cents per gallon. If the same care was 
taken to put this up and market it in attrac- 
tive shape, as in the case of the Peento 
growers above referred to, the net income 
might easily be increased fifty per cent. 

The growing of tobacco is also now re- 
ceiving much attention in northern Florida, 
and a superior quality of the weed is pro- 
duced. If the same experience could be 
brought to bear, in methods of curing and 
handling, that the Cuban growers possess, 
it is thought that tobacco could be produced 
equal to that of the noted Vuelta Abajo 
district. Two of the leading tobacco manu- 
facturers of the country have established 
large plantations for growing their own 
supplies, while innumerable small farmers 
are growing a few acres each. 

I have touched thus briefly upon many 
lines of employment that are open to the in- 
dustrious homeseeker with small capital, 
because many inquiries have come to me 
touching directly upon this subject. The 
agricultural development of Florida has not 
been all that it should have been during the 
past decade, and such as there has been has 
followed too closely upononeline. The time 
is coming when the whole peninsula will 
blossom with fruitful orchards, vineyards 
and gardens, mainly of small extent, but 
each a model of thrift and profit, devoted 
wholly to furnishing the finest and most 
valuable products of the soil. These prod- 
ucts will embrace everything that is known 
to tropical and semi-tropical horticulture, 
and we shall then be less dependent than we 
now are upon foreign sources ef supply 
This is the inevitable outcome for such a 
country as this, situated as this is so near 
great centers of consumption, and with a 
climate and soil suited to such production. 
It will not be a land of farms, but of gar- 
dens, where each landholder reaps a compe- 
tence from the fullest development of his 
few acres, and with the minimum burden 
of toil as an accessory. . 

Possibly the only exception to this gener- 
alization will be that great body of land and 
water, now almost a terra incognita, called 
the Everglades. That will be transformed 
into fertile sugar lands and rice plantations 
where the accumulated alluvium of ages will 
by the alchemy of Nature be transformed 
into richest crops. 

FRANKLIN, O. 
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GRAPES IN NEW YORK. 


BY WILLIAM H. COLEMAN. 


Mk. VANCE’s interesting article on “‘ The 
Grape Industry” in THE INDEPENDENT of 
October 8th, and the figures he gives of the 
production of grapes and wine on Lake 
Keuka (or Crooked Lake), recall some memo- 
randa that I gathered there in 1870 and 1871. 
Grape growing was not then an “infant in- 
dustry.’’ It had had its rise before the War; 
its “ fever,” when choice grape lands sold 
for a thousand dollars an acre; its relapse 
and then its settling down into a steady, 
fairly paying pursuit. I cannot state the 
number of acres then under cultivation, 
but the western shore was well covered with 
vineyards, and many were appearing on the 
eastern side of the lake. There were then 
three wine-cellars, instead of eight, as now; 
and one of these, I think, was not running at 
the time. The other two used about 500 
tons of grapes each, and paid for Isabellas 
three to four cents; Concords and Catawbas 
five; Ionas and Delawares eight to ten. It 
was thought that grapes could be profitably 
raised for four cents. The Hammondsport 
box factory turned out 550,000 boxes. 

The year 1870 was remarkable for the per- 
fection of ripening of the grape crop. Never 
before or since have I tasted such grapes as 
grew in the Lake Keuka district that year. 
All conditions of earth and sky seemed to 
unite in givingthe grape an opportunity todo 
its best, and the result astonished the oldest 
growers. Even the foreigner who looks with 
contempt on our “native grapes’ had to 
admit that here was something really worth 
eating. The usual acid center of leading 
varieties disappeared. Delawares and Cataw- 
bas were sweet all through, and the latter 
colored so dark as to be mistaken for Isabel- 
las. Even the Concord became luscious. 
The vintage of 1870 must have been a rare 
one. 

The Pleasant Valley Grape Growers’ Asso- 
ciation was then flourishing and holding 
annual fairs and diseuasions, both of great 
interest to all grape growers and grape 
lovers. The excitement over Dr. Grant’s new 
grapes had not entirely died away, and much 
was looked for from these and other improved 
sorts which were being brought out. L. M. 





stands of Italian bees. Thisapiary produces 
in the neighborhood of 10,000 gallons of 
honey per year, but not as much is realized 





dred and fifty dollars per acre. This is at 
the rate of about one dollar per tree. The 


from it as might be with the observance of 
better methods, The honey is extracted and 





Ferris, of Poughkeepsie, displayed an entire 
two year old Walter vine (roots excepted) 
with all its canes complete, bearing forty- 


S. W. Underhill, of Croton Point, brought 
on his new hybrids, Croton and Senasqua, 
excellent grapes which have long since pass- 
ed out of notice, being difficult to ripen, or 
failing to do well in many localties. Fine 
specimens of the Emmeiau were shown by 
David Wagener, of Poultney. It was and is 
the ‘‘ best early black,” but is irregular in 
setting its fruit. Mr. Wagener’s fruit was 
grown on vines grafted by his patent tools. 
In 1871 Mr. McDowell, of Wayne, raised 
400 pounds of fine Emmelau fruit. The 
same year, Mr. McDowell sold his crop of 
Delawares—two and a half tons to the acre, 
from three year old vines—to a wine cellar 
for ten cents a pound. 
Among those present at the discussion in 
1870 was C. W. Idell, a leading commission 
merchant of New York, who said that every 
season developed new features. That year 
Eastern Concords ripened before New York 
Delawares. When the latter arrived they 
caused a glut. The later grapes sold—Isa- 
bella, five to six cents,Catawba, eight cents. 
Very early varieties were not in demand (it 
seems to be the other way now). White 
grapes ranged from fifteen to eighteen cents, 
hothouse, fifty to seventy. Asarule, New 
Yorkers were ignorant about varieties; 
black sold for black and red for red. In the 
talk on “ grafting,”” Mr. Wagener described 
his method and said that out of 1,000 vines 
not one failed, while in the ordinary way he 
lost eighty out of one hundred. A Delaware 
graft set in June that year ripened three 
clusters. An Iona set in Catawba had 
ripened its fruit. In Geneva, a Emmelau 
grafted into Diana in 1869 had ripened this 
year eleven fine clusters. In 1871 Mr. Wag- 
ener exhibited Iona, Walter, Delaware and 
Emmelau fruits from vines grafted the pre- 
vious year. 
It is a far cry from 1871 to 1891, and the 
scene shifts from the lake district to the val- 
ley of the Hudson and the great city at its 
mouth. For the first time in the history of 
this noble fruit its good character has been 
attacked, the stigma of ‘‘ poisonous’”’ affixed, 
and a great industry rudely and suddenly 
broken up. For several years the vineyards 
of the Hudson Valley, largely in Ulster 
County, have suffered from mildew and 
black rot, the latter attacking the fruit. 
Unchecked it would have destroyed the 
grape industry. Fortunately it was discov- 
ered that solutions of sulphate of copper 
(blue vitriol) would check and kill this and 
other fungous diseases if sprayed over vines 
and fruit in time. The Department of Ag- 
riculture tested a vineyard near Washington 
thoroughly with it, spraying eight times, 
and then analyzing fruit and foliage. The 
amount of copper salt remaining at any 
time was found to be too small to do any 
harm, and usually this would be washed off 
by late rains. Copper salt, by the way, is 
used medicinally; in doses of 1 to }4 grain 
or less, it is an astringent or tonic; in doses 
of one to five grains it isan emetic; stronger 
still it is a caustic. In the case of sprayed 
grapes the amount that could possibly re- 
main on a bunch is infinitesimally small. 
Under sanction of the Department the 
growers used the ‘ Bordeaux Mixture,” as 
it is called, three seasons ago, and with suc- 
cess. The dreaded rot was checked and 
vineyards saved. For three seasons sprayed 
fruit—or rather the fruit of sprayed vines- 
has been going to market and not a case of 
injury has been reported. This year, owing 
to the dry September, some of the salt 
appears to have remained on the vines, for « 
purchaser of fruit in New York, the last 
week of the month, reported to the Board of 
Health that he had found a greenish sub- 
stance on stems of bunches. Chemist 
Lederle examined some of the fruit, found 
copper salt present—about one grain to fif- 
teen pounds—pronounced the grapes unfit 
for food, and orders went out to seize all 
affected fruit. Incoming boats were over- - 
hauled and several hundred crates were 
condemned. Great excitement prevailed in 
the trade. It was the hight of the season, 
the public is easily scared, and a sudden 
falling off in grape consumption meant loss 
to many and ruin to some producers. The 
Department was telegraphed and Professor 
Galloway came on, met a number of the 
dealers, and gave full assurance of the need- 
lessness of the alarm. Dr. Lugo tested some 
of the condemned fruit and found one sixty- 
fifth of a grain of copper salt to one hundred 
pounds of fruit. A few days after, Chemist 
Lederle and Dr. Fairchild, of the Depart- 
ment, visited a number of Ulster County 
vineyards (from which most of the con- 
demned fruit came). They did not find 
much fruit imperfectly sprayed; but Pro- 
fessor Lederle said that in some vineyards 
the mixture had not been sufficiently stirred 
and the vines retained an excessive amount. 
Professor Galloway also took some fruit to 





seven bunches of fruit. A. J. Caywood, 
showed a number of seedlings and hybrids» 





Washington for analysis. I have seen no 
official reports from either yet. 
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ern fruit. But the prompt assurance of sci- 
entific men and the absence of any cases of 
injury (one or two” proving false) 
prevented the alarm from becoming serious 
except for a few days,and grapes soon began 
to be eaten freely again. Mr. George T. 
Powell, Director of the State Farmers’ In- 
stitutes, has issued a circular to the press 
giving the facts in the ease. From personal 
observation of many vineyards he found the 
spraying had-saved the crop from destruc- 
tion and the choice must be to eat sprayed 
fruit or dispense with it. His own family 
ate fruit freely from vines sprayed eight 
times. The Bordeaux Mixture contains lime 
which causes close adherence to leaf and 
stem. It can be improved on by using 
three ounces of carbonate of copper and one 
pound of carbonate of ammonia dissolved in 
two quarts of hot water and diluted with 
fifty gallons of water. This is more easily 
applied and washes off readily with a light 
rain. It is not likely that the ‘“‘ grapescare”’ 
will occur again. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


PREPARING FOR WINTER. 
BY E. _P. ROVE. 








TuIs is not so severe a re a task, even in our 
colder latitudes. Ilike to have it take an 
experimental turn; that is, we may test 
new methods of carrying through such easi- 
ly grown affairs as peaches, grapes and 
roses. Of course I would not run the risk of 
losing very valuable trees or bushes. 

On the flower lawn I am in the habit of 
covering lightly hollyhocks, roses, lilies— 
even the hardy sorts—and phloxes. I cover 
hollyhocks and phloxes mainly to prevent 
heaving by frost. This can be done by 
throwing over a few baskets of leaves, and 
on these Some small brush; or by placing 
over each stool two inverted sods tent- 
ways. Of course an old stool of phlox is safe; 
but it is best to divide them in the spring or 
fall, making very small plants in order to 
secure finer trusses of bloom as well as 
larger individual flowers. 

Roses that are old and large [hill up, and 
then mound still higher with sods cut from 
a pasture. These in the spring are fined up 
for manure. The more tender sorts are bent 
down, stalked and covered with sod. I find 
it every way desirable to lift tea roses and 
store them for the winter in a cold pit or 
cold frame or in boxes in a cold grapery or 
greenhouse. Planted early in the spring 
they do not show a serious setback. 

The lilies are all advantaged by covering, 
especially awratum longiflorwm,and Bermu- 
da. Candidum and the speciosum sorts 
are quite tough. The gladioli will live out 
if covered. Im fact, I think they are all 
hardy enough to endure an ordinary winter 
if there is snow. It is so easy to dig and 
store them that we may as well continue to 
do so; yet they are continually turning up 
in the spring in the beds all right when they 
have been overlooked. It would be well to 


try afew of the cheaper bulbs and see how ° 


they come out. 

It is possible with slight protection to 
make some bushes, shrubs or fruits hardy 
that are liable to be winter killed. The al- 
theas, when young, almost invariably kill 
down to the ground. They must be hilled 
up, and then covered with barrels stuffed 
with leaves. After they get to be six feet 
high and five years old, most of the varie- 
ties endure the winter perfectly. The deut- 
zias are all tender while young; and it is de- 
sirable to always protect the double crenata. 
Follow. the same plan as with altheas. 
Such shrubs should first be tied together. 

Quinces in this climate are not sure of 
fruiting without slight protection. This 
can be afforded by a high board fence built 
permanently or temporarily on the north 
and west. I have one set up each year in 
October and removed in April. It requires 
but little time ahd old boards. Besides this 
the limbs are drawn together in bunches 


with cords, and then straw or hay is tied . 


about these bunched limbs. The result is 
superb crops. 

Strawberry protection can be best accom- 
plished by throwing sawdust. along the 
rows. My man drives near the ends of the 
rows, and distributes the sawdust with a 
bushel basket. They should never be very 
deeply covered. Let the upper leaves stand 
out. Well rotted manure is better yet, if 
nearly free of weed and cloverseed. It is 
Very difficult to get clean manure. Leaves 
make a fairly good covering held down with 
brush. When evergreen boughs can be pro- 








are sufficient, The use of straw 
Téa it furnishes such rantepial 
tordialitenth ea? Get 


Most of the work of protection should be 


on heats the plants and softens the wood. 
Cover strawberries late. 

Peaches I have tried to protect in many 
ways; but this yearI have quiteas full crops 
on trees not protected at all. My conclusion 
is that we had better plant only the hardiest 
sorts, give them the shelter of hedges or 
fences, and abide the consequences. I shall, 
however, continue to experiment with my 
peach house, which I have before described 
in THE INDEPENDENT, and shall grow a few 
trees in boxes to be placed in a cold house. 
I have this year forty or more trees in bear- 
ing of many sorts; but as we are out of the 
peach belt we are never sure what to expect. 

Antirrhinums and sweet-williams are 
among plants that also require protection 
to make sure of them. A few leaves or 
evergreen boughs are all that is requisite. 
Classed as biennials, they are perennials 
with protection. Pinks of all kinds are 
safer with slight covering; but carnations 
are only suitable for house culture. The 
clove carnation, however, is hardy with cov- 
ering. I advise those who choose to grow 
but few flowers to get a good stock of clove 
carnations. The glorified ‘“‘ Marguerite’’ has 
not proved to be so incomparable. My 
plants have not bloomed yet. They are 
making good growth, and are doubtless 
only a variety of the clove pink. 

We must bear in mind that very much 
may be done in the way of permanent win- 
ter protection by growing wind and weather 
breaks to the north and west. A difference 
of two or three degrees will accomplish all 
that is needed in many cases. If possible 
secure a southeast exposure for fruit grow- 
ing. I have such an exposure and am able 
to grow what cannot profitably be planted 
on the hill above or in the valley below. 
Clay soil is also preferable, if well drained, 
tosand. <A solid belt of evergreens to the 
west is often a charming addition to the 
general planting and will do fine winter 
service. 

It must not, however, be forgotten that to 
many plants exposure to winter suns is more 
dangerous than freezing. I have one spot 
where on a warm winter’s day the heat is so 
great as to spoil my pear trees, cherry trees, 
and even maples. They split open from 
alternate thawing and freezing. The only 
remedy is heavy mulching and a board 
tacked on the south side of the tree. 

The office of mulching in winter cannot 
safely be overlooked. It is desirable to hold 
back spring growth, especially in the case of 
peaches, cherries, currants and grapes. To 
accomplish this bank up well with mulch 
after freezing. Manure your currants and 
grapes late in the season, after the ground 
is solid. The thawing will be retarded in 
spring and there will be less danger from 
late frosts. 

Iam inclined to peg down my grapes as 
soon as leaves are off; and roses may be 
covered by the middle of October generally. 

We must get that done which can be done 
early. Shrubs also may generally be covered 
early. 

CLINTON, N. Y. 
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ARE there any pure-blood Jersey cattle 
that have white spots, or are pure-bloods all 
of what we call solid colors? vom there a e 


of Jerseys with white spots—the 
varies in color from gray to black. 
a good many are of a light fawn color 
white in patches. So many of them 
are of dark solid fawn color with ‘ black 
points,” that this is accepted by many as 
the best and most color of the 
breed. The only way to tell whether the 
white-spotted cattle are as pure as yours 
will be to trace up. their pedigrees. The 
color isno proof. If the cattle are descended 





In the of Allen Warren at Green- 
ville, N. C. is a fine ey mgd tree now six 
years old. It has only been injured by the 
cold once, and that wasin the sudden and 
severe freeze of March 3d, 1890. While it is 
not probable that it can be made of com- 
mercial importance this far North, it is in- 
teresting = know the hardiness of this 
ee vergreen. The aromatic leaves 
could be well to advantage, in keeping 
moths from chests and wers.— The 
American Ga 
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CHAPMAN'S 
satneuell Disinfectant 


MALARIA. 
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Microbe of Malaria, ) 

E. W. 8 Third ice-President. of the 

Eat atic Life Assurance "society of the United States, 
writes in the follo 


“T have had occasio! S to witness the wonderful be: 
fits of Chapman's Internal Disinfectant o- the 
cure of Malaria, and I take great pleasure in ad ng 
ey couneey in tem silos of its wae 


Insist on your druggist getting it, or write to the 
GLOBE CHEMICAL CO., OF NEW YORK. 


#1 a bottle, post-paid. 120 Broadway, N. ¥. 





Autumn Planting. 


For imperative reasons in favor of Au- 
tumn planting of DECIDUOUS TREES 
and SHRUBS and RHODODENDRONS 
and for catalogues, apply to 


Parsons & Sons Co., 
A LIMITED, 
Flushing, New York. 





The Liebig COMPANY 


Have for ovens Aro years been putti ha 

the famous which stirred medica’ 

circles when first Sinvensed and given to the 

ee en by mer renowned chemist, Justus von 
Lie 


EXTRACT OF BEEF 


is known around the world. It a 
pronchnbie ter for purity, flavor and BL 1 
effects. As BEAF Téa, delicious and re- 
peers. 7 msable in Improved and 
ic ery. BEST STOCK FOR 








Sou) 
Genuine 4 '. 
with Justus 
signature von on Liebig 








OUT 
YOUR 
HAND 








That’s the natural thing to do when you 





need help. When your hand is extended 





toward us, we place in it, Free, our 200 





page book. Every one is apt to be inter- 





ested in the description of the means by 








which a friend has had his health restored. 





This book is just that—500 times multi- 





plied; all told in the very words of real and reliable folks; people with 





‘a local habitation and a name.” 





One other thing; this book is not of interest to those only who feel 





that their case is serious; it contains the witness of many over-taxed and 





run-down people to the fact that 


Drs, Starkey & Palen’s COMPOUND 





OXYGEN has been to them the one thing’ needful to put them on the right 





side of the line of health and happiness. 





Will you hold out your hand? Help is yours for the asking. 





Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, No. 1529 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








120 Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal. 





58 Church St., Toronto, Canada. 
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Colds and Coughs 
croup, 
sore throat, 


bronchitis, asthma, 
and hoarseness 
cured by 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
the safest 
and most effective 
emergency medicine. 
it should be in every 
family. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., 


_Lowell, Mass. 





We aining 306,000 vigor. ACR ES 


Secchi 








DEAF NSS 2 Invatble HEAD NOISES | Sunes 


Ny. Wate foc beh ct pose 
oaly by F. Hancox, S88 Bway, N- ¥. Write for book of 


MENEELY & soap 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS, 


Churches, Schoo ete. iso Chimes, 
Peals, For more than “halts a century 
iia _for superiority over allothers, 


}{ow DO 
YOU DO witHout 
Dr. Wm. Hall’s Balsam 


for the Lungs when you have a 








cough or a cold? 

It is the best medicine to cure 
coughs and colds, and all diseases of 
the throat and lungs. Druggists sell 
it: prices, 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Buy it and Try it! 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION 
Payable in Advance. 





One Month, $0.30 | Two Years, 35.00 
Four Months, 7.0 Three Years, $7.00 
Six Months, si. a Years, $8.5 

One Year, 8. 00 Five years, $10.00 


In Olubs of Five or more $2.00 each, 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
‘INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, post-paid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT 
251 Broadway, New York City. 


4 
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Absolutely Pure. 


STHM 
A cream of tartar baking powder. Highe.-t «! BRONCHITIS, DEBILITY. 





















































all in leavening strength.— Latest U. S. Govet n- WASTING DISEASES, and all 
ment Food | Report. SCROFULOUS HUMORS, 
Almost as table ascream. It can be taken with 

| creams cS 

Sood, ye and soustien. up the ner- 
DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON ads PUNERVE, BLOOM as, 

Grand Gold Medal of Internationa This isfar ea to all other pre 

Invéntions Exhibition, also Grand are its best recommentations se Sate. as ou walue your 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artsior Chaemtat, Boston, Mans, Rend. for Wintrated ‘rela, which 


“Best Pianos and several merito- EF Bok. by alls 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N.Y Pre ei GROW TH 

Devlin & Co.'s) THE MUTUAL LIFE 

Excellence! Insurance Company 
Economy! OF NEW YORK. 


Boys’ Clothing Sale. on 


Boys’ & Children’s Suits, 


The advance made by the Mutual Life Insurance Company during the past sever 
years is phenomenal when compared with the progress of any or all of its would-be 








| competitors. 
Reefers, Overcoats, -THE GROWTH OF ITS ASSETS. 
Mats, Cause. In 1884 its total assets amounted to................ $108,876,178 51 
Entirely In 1890 its total assets amounted to................. 147,154,961 20 
now, tek, Hating Avgmin of more than, ....4..)......-..0000-- $43,000,000 00 
Wayeg ae ITS MARVELOUS INCREASE IN BUSINESS. 
a boy’s outfit and at P 
a? be Me: In 1884 the new risks amounted to................ $34,681,420 00 
prices that will please In 1890 the new risks amounted to... .. pis ey 160 985,986 00 
the careful buyer. ee 
44 East 14th Street, Gain in 1890 over 1884.................... $126,304,566 00 
Union Square. N. Y. ANNUAL INCOME NEARLY DOUBLE. 
The total income in 1884 was...................-.. $19,095,318 41 
The total income in 1890 was...................... 34,978,778 69 





HOUSREURNISHING. Gain in 1890 over 1884... ...............4. $15,883,460 28 


THE TOTAL INSURANCE IN FORCE. 





COOKING UTENSILS, Tn 1884 the total insurance in force was........... $351,789,285 00 
CUTI ERY. CHINA AND In 1890 the total insurance in force was........... 688,226,865 00 
4R4A i AV i. we 
GLASS Gain of Insurance in Force................ $286,487,580 00 
WRAY . 


EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. citizens in the United States than any other company, thus showing its reputation in 


its own country. 


OVER THREE HUNDRED MILLIONS PAID TO THE POLICY- 
LEWIS & CONGER, HOLDERS. 


en ; 2s a3 eon ) The assets of the Mutual Life Insurance Company are often referred to as “ The 
TAP OOR. ASS Woes SG AEs Great Family Fund” held by the Trustees of the Company for its policy-holders. 

During the year 1890 the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York paid to 

its policy-holders from this fund the enormous sum of $16,973;200.05, the largest 

: amount paid in any one year by any Life Insurance Company ii the world. The total 

For the Complexion and Toilet. sum paid to the ingured since the formation of the Mutual Life in 1848 exeeeds three 


hundred millions of dollars, the exact sum being $304,665,147.17. The mind can 
S T I E F EL’ S . SO A PS, scarcely grasp the immensity of this sum of money, or realize the immeasurable bene- 


These soaps ane echentifcaily pre pare dand | fits accomplished by its distribution. It has relieved the wants of the needy, has) car- 
are the safest for the complexion; the most . : : $4 4s 
elegant for toilet use, and the best deodoriz. | "ied comfort to sorrowing widows and orphans, and has saved from destitution and 
ers and disinfectors. poverty the hoary head of age. 

STIKFEL’s Brrow TAR and SULPHUR SOAP 
insures whitencss and softness of the skin, 
and is invaluable in erwptions, dandruff, 
chilblains, etc. 

SQTIEFEL’S FRECKLE SOAP is the best for 
freckles, liver spots, and other discolorations. 

STIEFEL’S ARNICA SOAP is admirable for 
sensitive skins and for children’s use. It may | 
be used to replace arnica as a household 
remedy. | 

The list, with notes (which will be mailed | 
on application to the agents, W.H. Schieffelin 


BETWEEN 6TH AVE. AND BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 










YOUR NEIGHBOR 


is using a “Ha "Wire Mat at his door, and so are 

his “sisters, a cousins and higaunts.” We have not 

only made over half a million wire mats, as cer our annual 

sales equal 9) per cent. of the total in 

HARTMAN MPG. 00, works, Dasver Falls, Pa.‘ 
Branches: 102 Chambers St., New York; 8 State St., 

Chicago; 51 and &% 8. Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 

© es and ‘Pestunonials, imaffed tree. Yar Mats have brass tag attached stamped “Hartman.” 
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& Co., New York), includes: Bor AX SOAP- OD NEWS TO 
CAMPHOR SOAP, ICHTHYOL SOAP, PUNE, | A.B.& E.L.SHAW, LADIES 
SCENTED SOAP, SUBLIMATE SOAP, and many | Swecessors to handsom = 
thers. | bseri 
’ Stiefel's Soaps are obtainable of any druggist. | 2 ON APU 6 co. 
~-—— --+—---- — + 
THE EF. HOWARD puLsits 
of $2. ‘ 
Watch and Clock Co. | From $48.00 upward. . 0. a1 and 33 Vesey St.. 
27 Sudbury St. 
TOWER CLOCKS. Send for Cataloyve. BOSTOM woop TYPE 
Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. . nd 
STRIKING HALL CLOCKS, 7 








383 W achingtos Stress, Boot ou - York. Careful Service service. T)QG ton 
o Lane, ow or — rvice. 
170 Sinte’ Srsect, Culcare S265 243 Waata Se, DOS 














rious and useful inventions.” 7 Seaneneal a 


HAVE RECEIVED ‘THE HIGHEST 
AWARD OVER ALL Compytrener 
CROSS 
OF THE 


LEGION CASH 


— EASY 
HONOR 
AND PAYMENTS 
GRAND 
GOLD ar 
MEDAL TO RENT. 
Emi Artists 





“THE MOST PERFEOT PIANO MADE! 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


NEW YORE. | BOSTON 











SARATOGA GEYSER. 


Saratoga Geyser Water contains 
more Lithia, Soda and Magnesia 


| combined than any ether Saratoga 
| Water, and is unexcelled for Kid- 
ney complaints and Indigestion. 
| When taken rather warm before 


breakfast it is a mild yet thorough 
Cathartic. 
Have You 

a Room 
not easy to heat 
with the furnace 
or stove? 

If so, this 


Hub Oil 
Heater 


is what you re- 
quire. Itis simple, 
inexpensive and 
4 powerfal. Full 
= description sent 
on application. 


‘Smith & Anthony Stove Co., 





7 , ul . Manufacturers of Hub Stoves, Ranges and 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company has more insurance in force upon the lives of | 


Heaters, 48 te 54 Union St., Boston. 


EDWINC. BURT & CO, 


Manufacturers and Dealers 





446 & 448 Pulton &t., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Thg genuine Edwin 
©. Burt Shoe has fall 


ing and "oale of each 
talogues 




















LIGHT WEIGHT. 

Rigidity and Beauty. 

OK NYA = agg rn 
Gis > Aas ba State Bt., 





W.&B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN 
CONN. 
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